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Executive Summary 

Since 1971, able-bodied Food Stamp Program participants have been 
required to register for work and actively seek emplo3Tnent as a condition 
of receiving food stamp benefits. Until September 1982, this work 
registration and job search requirement had been jointly administered by 
the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Employment and Training Administration (ETA) of the Department of 
Labor. Currently the Department of Agriculture maintains sole 
responsibility for administration of the requirement. 

In an effort to improve participant compliance with program rules, to 
place work registrants into jobs and to reduce the cost of the Food Stamp 
Program, the Office of Management and Budget in 1979 requested that FNS and 
ETA examine alternative work registration and job search procedures "that 
would be more efficient and cost-effective than those in place. FNS and 
ETA then developed a demonstration project to determine the feasibility, 
effectiveness and cost of four alternatives to the then existing food stamp 
work requirement. 

The demonstration took place in two stages. In the initial stage, 
eleven Food Stamp Agencies and State Employment Service Agencies (SESAs) 
across the country operated four experimental models between October 1981 
and March 1983. The demonstration was expanded in October 1982 to include 
seven new sites and four new models; this stage operated through June 1984. 
A major reason for demonstration expansion was that, during its initial 
stage, EIA withdrew from the administration of the Food Stamp Program's 
work registration and job search requirements. Subsequently, the agency 
withdrew from the demonstration projects as well. As a result, FNS decided 
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to expand the demonstration to test the capacity of local Food Stamp 
Agencies (FSAs) to take full responsibility for administration. 

To determine whether the demonstration had achieved 0MB 's goals for 
the Food Stamp Program, a vigorous process, impact, and cost-effectiveness 
evaluation was carried out. A central feature of this evaluation was the 
use of an experimental design. At each participating site, all nonexempt 
food stamp work registrants were randomly assigned either to a treatment 
group subject to the experimental work registration and/or job search 
requirements, or to a control group not subject to any work requirements. 
The use of this experimental design insured that impact estimates would 
measure only the effect of the experimental treatment, not factors which 
could be mistaken for the treatment effect. 

Background 

Previous research and agency experience showed that food stamp work 

requirements as applied did little to reduce program participation or 

benefit costs. The requirements seemed particularly ineffective in getting 

people to work. Among the reasons given for this ineffectiveness were: 

o Many work eligible individuals were not required to comply with 
the work registration/ job search rules; either with the 
concurrence of the welfare agency; or because of the agency's 
failure to apply the requirement to some or all of those eligible 
for work. 

The staff and resources required to apply and enforce the 
required rules were not always sufficient. 

The procedures used to assist participants in finding employment 
were not adequate. 

o There was insufficient commitment from the agencies involved to 

provide the necessary job finding assistance or to sanction those 
individuals failing to comply with the rules. 
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A Description of the Demonstration 

The Initial Demonstration tested four work registration/ job search 
procedures, or models , at the eleven participating sites. Each local 
agency participating in the demonstration operated only one model. The 
models differed from the standard requirements imposed under the Food Stamp 
Program. Under program regulations, those categorized as work registrants 
(those not exempt because of age, disability, or family care obligations) 
had to register for work at the local SESA office and to make a specified 
number of job contacts with employers. The demonstration models tested 
were: 

o The In-Person Registration (IPR) Model 

o The Job Club (JC) Model 

o The In-Person Registration/Job Club (IPR/JC) Model, combining 
in-person registration with a job club. 

The Food Stamp Agency (FSA) Model 
The models are described in Table E-1. 

As its name implied, the In-Person Registration model required 
nonexempt work registrants to register for work at the SESA as a condition 
of certification for food stamp benefits. The In-Person Registration/ Job 
Club model added to this requirement, subsequent participation in a Job 
Finding Club. Individuals first had to register for work at the SESA. 
They were subsequently called in for a job readiness interview and 
assignment to Job Club if they were work-ready. The other Initial 
Demonstration models followed existing work registration practices, which 
required registration of each nonexempt household member for work at the 
Food Stamp Agency. Each nonexempt member was then called in to the SESA 
(Job Club Model) or Food Stamp Agency (Food Stamp Agency Model) for job 
readiness assessment. Those identified as job ready were assigned to Job 



Table E.I 
Key Features and Location of Demonstration Models Implemented in the Initial Demonstration 
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Model 

The In-Person Registration Model required all nonexempt work registrants in a food stamp household to work 
register In person at the State Employment Security Agency (SESA), and report evidence of registration to the 
Food Stamp Agency (FSA). This model was administered by the SESA, 

The Job Club Model provided for work registration at the Food Stamp Agency, as was the usual practice. 
Nonexempt registrants were then called in by the SESA for assessment, with job-ready registrants assigned to a 
two- or three-week group job search assistance program. These programs, called Job Clubs, assisted participants 
in an atmosphere of peer group support. Participants attending job clubs received instruction in how to look 
for a job, how to prepare resumes, and how to assess their job capacities and interests. Job club participants 
were then expected to contact large numbers of employers. The Job Club Model was administered by the SESA. 

The In-Person Registration/Job Club Model combined in-person work registration at the SESA with the job club. 
It was administered by the SESA. 

The Food Stamp Agency Model involved completing all work registration and job search requirements at the FSA. 
Nonexempt individuals registered for work at the FSA. Registrants were then called in to an Employment Unit 
established within the FSA for assessment and job search assignment. Job-ready registrants were required to 
make up to 24 job contacts in an 8-week period with periodic reporting of search activities to the unit. This 
model was administered entirely by the FSA. 



Locat ion 

Cheyenne, WY 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Sarasota, FL 
Washington, DC 

Tucson, AZ 
Albuquerque, NM 
Detroit, Ml 



Austin, TX 



Schenectady , NY 
Niagara County, NY 
Toledo, OH 
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Club (Job Club Model) or to make a specified number of job contacts (Food 
Stamp Agency Model). The SESA and Food Stamp, Agency thus shared 
responsibility for administration of all models except the Food Stamp 
Agency Model. 

FNS designed the Initial Demonstration period to last for 18 months, 
from October 1981 to March 1983. The first six months were devoted to 
starting up and refining demonstration operations and data collection 
procedures. The formal implementation and evaluation of the demonstration 
was conducted during the remaining twelve months. Over 31,000 food stamp 
recipients took part in the Initial Demonstration. 

The Expanded Demonstration was conducted at seven sites. Four models 
were tested, all administered by the FSA. Only one model was operated at 
each site. The models were: 

The Applicant Search Model 

The Job Club Model 

The Group Job Search Assistance Model 

The Job Club/Workfare Model 
Table E-2 summarizes the Expanded Demonstration models. 

The Expanded Demonstration operated between October 1983 and June 
1984. Over 13,000 food stamp recipients participated in the Expanded 
Demonstration. 

The Expanded Demonstration Models built on those used in the Initial 
Demonstration. The Applicant Search Model took the In-Person Registration 
Model one step further, requiring job search as a condition of benefit 
certification. The Job Club Model required participation in a structured 
Job Club, while the group Job Search Assistance Model offered a much less 
structured variant to participate in group job search instruction sessions 
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Table E.2 

Key Features and Location of Demonstration Models Implemented In the Expanded Demonstration 

(All models administered by FSA) 



Model 

The Applicant Search Model required all applicants who were not exempt from work registration to complete a 
specified number of job contacts as a prerequisite of certification for food stamps by the Income Maintenance 
Unit (IMU). Job contacts continued following certification, monitored by demonstration Employment Unit (EU). 

The Job Club Model required the demonstration Employment Unit to assign all work registrants assessed as job- 
ready to a two, three or four-week job club. Job-ready registrants in Pensacola were required to complete six 
job contacts in a two-week period prior to assignment to job club. (Pensacola contracted with local SESA to 
serve as the EU.) 



Locdt ion 

Nassau County, NY 
Fresno County, CA 



Portland, Lewiston, 

and Augusta, ME 
Pensacola, FL 
Portsmouth, VA 



The Group Job Search Assistance Model involved a two-day Employabi I i ty Skills Training (EST) workshop (sub- 
contracted to the Department of Manpower Development), which was followed by an eight-week job search require- 
ment with bi-weekly group monitoring meetings. 



Clark and Madison 
Counties. KY 



The Job CI ub/Workf are Model combined a three-week job club for job-ready registrants which, for registrants who 
did not find a job, was followed by assignment to Workfare. 



Sdn Dieyo County, CA 



Vll 
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and/or attend group search monitoring sessions. Finally, the Job 
Club/Workfare Model was the most stringent, requiring the registrant to 
work off his or her grant at a minimum-wage workfare job if participation 
in a job club did not result in employment. In contrast to three of the 
four Initial Demonstration models, all of the Expanded Demonstration models 
were administered by the Food Stamp Agency. 

The Evaluation of the Demonstration 

FNS contracted with Brandeis University and its principal 
subcontractor, Abt Associates to evaluate the demonstration. Specifically, 
FNS was interested in obtaining answers to the following questions: 

1. Was it possible to administer each model reasonably close to its 
planned design? 

2. How successful was each model in inducing higher emploj^ent 
and/or earnings among registrants? 

3. How successful was each model in reducing food stamp benefits and 
thus producing taxpayer savings? Did the savings result from 
higher client earnings or from terminations of noncompliant 
clients? 

4. Did the benefits from any model exceed its costs? Which offered 
the highest benefit per dollar spent? 

The evaluation contractor, with assistance from FNS, ETA and an Advisory 

Panel of experts, developed an evaluation plan to address the questions. A 

key feature of the evaluation was the random assignment of food stamp work 

registrants to experimental and control groups. The random assignment made 

possible unbiased comparisons between those registrants receiving the 

experimental treatment and the control group which faced no work 

requirements. The evaluation contractor collected data by conducting 

interviews with a sample of work registrants, by obtaining information on 
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agency activities under the demonstration, and by assembling Food Stamp 
Agency and SESA administrative records. 

How Successfully Were the Models Implemented? 

One criticism that had been made of earlier work registration and job 
search requirements was that many registrants faced little or no actual 
treatment. Early studies of the food stamp work registration and job search 
requirement found that many registrants did not have even a first contact 
with the SESA. For example, a study based on client interviews in three 
food stamp offices found that the proportion of registrants never called in 
to the SESA ranged from 30 percent at one site to 65 percent at the other 
extreme. The demonstration evaluation therefore included a process 
analysis to observe the implementation of each model and to measure the 
extent of actual treatments received by the clients. 

In general, the demonstration models not only established initial 

contact with registrants, but carried out prescribed treatments at rates 

greater than had been observed in previous research. 

o Assessing the job-readiness of registrants was the first step in 
the job search procedures. The assessment interview was to 
determine whether a treatment group registrant was job-ready or 
not subject to the search requirements. Although the proportions 
varied by model and site, either registrants appeared for an 
assessment interview or they were found noncompliant. Nor was 
there evidence that agency staff failed to classify registrants 
as job ready. In 17 of the 18 sites, the majority of those 
assessed were classified as job-ready. There was no evidence of 
systematic agency failure in establishing initial contact with 
registrants. 

Job-ready registrants were required to fulfill job search 

requirements. Depending on the model, these included making and 
reporting job contacts, attending job clubs, and/or working at a 
Workfare job. In the Expanded Demonstration, about 90 percent of 
job-ready registrants were assigned to a specific treatment. In 
interviews with the registrants themselves, 60 percent of 
treatment group reported having been assigned to a specific 
treatment. 



IX 
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o Registrants who did not comply with the job search requirements 
without good cause were to be sanctioned by terminating the food 
stamp benefits for 2 months in the Initial Demonstration and for 
3 months at most sites in the Expanded Demonstration. Contrary 
to prior evidence that agencies rarely terminated clients for 
noncompliance, agencies generally followed up instances of 
noncompliance with a termination of benefits. Food Stamp Agency 
staff terminated about 23 percent of treatment group 
registrants. 

While the demonstration sites carried out their prescribed treatments, 
there were important differences between models. 

The In-Person Registration Model in the Initial Demonstration and the 
Applicant Job Search Model in the Expanded Demonstration had important 
administrative advantages. Both placed the initial compliance burden on 
registrants . Unless registrants registered for work at the State 
Employment Service Agency (under In-Person Registration) or made and 
reported job contacts (under Applicant Job Search), they were unable to 
obtain certification for food stamp benefits. In all other models, 
agencies had to take the initiative to call-in, meet with, assess, and 
assign the registrant to a specific job search treatment. Since this took 
place after the registrant's household was certified to receive benefits, 
there was less urgency from the registrant's standpoint to complete the 
requirement. Thus, the job contact requirement was imposed more quickly, 
enforced more readily, and with less cost under the In Person Registration 
and Applicant Job Search Models, in comparison to other models. 

One striking aspect of the implementation of the In-Person 
Registration Model was that three of the four administering SESA agencies 
added a job contact requirement as a supplement to the basic in-person work 
registration treatment designed by FNS. 

The models involving group activities imposed added administrative 
burdens. Agencies that administered the Job Club and Group Job Search 
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Assistance Models had to arrange sessions, assign registrants to the group 
sessions, and monitor attendance. In such models the number of job club 
slots had to match the flow of registrants. Some sites initially had long 
backlogs of registrants waiting for assignment to a job club. There were 
also sites where job club slots were underutilized because the number of 
registrants actually reporting turned out to be much less than planned. 
These problems could usually be corrected by increasing or decreasing the 
number of scheduled sessions or by assigning registrants to self-directed 
job search until job club openings became available. There were sites that 
managed the variability of registrants effectively, demonstrating that 
group activities are feasible, provided they are carefully administered. 

The job clubs varied in structure, content, and duration. However, 
all included peer group support, instruction in job search techniques, role 
playing for interviews, and assisting participants to assess their job 
capacities and interests. 

The Job Club/Workfare Model had to administer not only job clubs but 
also Workfare, a program whereby registrants were assigned to "work off" 
their grant in a minimum-wage public service job. Previous experience had 
revealed problems in creating sufficient Workfare sites to accommodate all 
registrants and in assigning registrants to the sites. The Job Club/ 
Workfare Model was used only in San Diego in the Expanded Demonstration. 
San Diego had extensive prior experience in running a Workfare program and 
thus had no difficulty in implementing the demonstration model. The 
experience in San Diego shows that a Job Club/Workfare Model is feasible. 
However, a less experienced and less committed site could have faced 
difficulties in initiating this model. 
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One central issue in the demonstration was the feasibility and 
desirability of Food Stamp Agency administration of the job search 
requirement. This was tested in the FSA Model of the Initial Demonstration 
and in all of the models operated in the Expanded Demonstration. The 
results indicated that Food Stamp Agencies were able to carry out the job 
search requirements. Food Stamp Agency administration did not entirely 
eliminate the need for coordination, since the Food Stamp Agencies utilized 
separate Employment Units and Income Maintenance Units. Indeed, the 
coordination problems were essentially similar to those between the Food 
Stamp Agency and the State Emplojrment Security Agency (SESA) in those 
models that involved the SESA. Either way, the coordination problem was 
manageable. When a SESA designated a special unit to deal with food stamp 
recipients, the job-related services were as good or better than those 
provided by Food Stamp Agencies. At the same time, Food Stamp Agencies 
with the responsibility to monitor job search or to develop job club 
positions were able to do so, in one site by subcontracting to local SESA. 

All models provided for sanctions against registrants who did not 
comply with the job search requirements. As noted above, agencies 
operating demonstration models generally did terminate the food stamp 
benefits of noncompliant registrants as well as benefits to others in their 
households. Termination rates of treatment group members reached 23 per 
cent, levels that were 14 percentage points higher than members of the 
control group. 

Overall, the demonstration showed that a variety of job search 
procedures are feasible and that the staff at local Food Stamp and State 
Employment Service Agencies are willing and able to carry out their 
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functions, including the termination of registrants who fail to comply with 
program rules. 

Did the Models Induce Higher Employment and Earnings? 

To evaluate the impact of the models on employment, earnings, and food 
stamp benefits, personal interviews were conducted with registrants at 
demonstration sites. The interviews were conducted three months and again 
at six months after application for food stamps. Registrants in both 
experimental and control groups were interviewed at each site. Impacts 
were estimated by comparing experimental group and control group outcomes, 
after applying statistical controls for differences in individual and site 
characteristics . 

In general, the job search requirements increased the intensity with 
which registrants looked for jobs. Job contacts per week spent not 
employed rose by about 20 percent. More important, the job search 
treatments stimulated significant increases in employment and earnings. 
Generally, a U-shaped pattern characterized the employment trend among 
registrants over time. Figure 1 shows that the proportion of registrants 
employed fell to a low point around the date of application and rose 
gradually over the following months to the levels experienced in the months 
prior to application for food stamps. Registrants subject to the 
demonstration job search treatment became employed more quickly than did 
the control group, however. 

The demonstration exerted positive effects on earnings that were 
significant and robust. Table E-3 presents the estimates of changes in 
earnings and transfer benefits induced by each demonstration treatment 
during the Initial and Expanded Demonstrations. (All the estimates are 
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Figure 1 
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Table E.3: Chanses in Earnings and Benefits 

Induced by the Demonstrations, By Model 

Initial Stage by Model Expanded Stage^ 

Food Stamp Job In-Person Applicant Group Job 
Agency Club Registration Job Job Job Club/ 
Model Model Model Search Club Search Workfare 



Earnings: 
1st Quarter 
After Application 


Effects 


on Treatment Group 


Relative to 


Control 


Group 




Males 
Females 


-$24 
+70 


$86 

+14 


-$16 
-10 


- 


— 


- 


- 


Total 


+11 


+53 


-8 


+$126 


+$76 


-$23 


+$136 


Earnings: 2nd Quarter 
After Application 
















Males 
Females 


-19 
+11 


+9 
+109 


+224 
+40 


+120 
+98 


+229 
-16 


+78 
+96 


+284 
+223 


Total 


+6 


+59 


+113 


+117 


+29 


+54 


+208 


Food Stamp Benefits: 

2nd Qtiarter 
After Application 
















Males 
Females 


-11 



-45 
-40 


-40 
-70 


-24 
-18 


+5 
-28 


-34 
-33 


-70 
-60 


Total 


-4 


-41 


-53 


-20 


-13 


-33 


-59 


Total Transfers 

2nd Quarter 
After Application 
















Males 
Females 


-49 
25 


-129 
-52 


-23 
-151 


-185 
-96 


+30 
-56 


-42 
-61 


-222 
+12 


Total 


-17 


-93 


-62 


-111 


-31 


-60 


-117 



^Because of small differences in the specification of statistical models, the 
total effect was not always a weighted sum of the effects on males and on 
females. 

Source: See Table 7.3. 
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based on analyses comparing treatment group outcomes with control group 
outcomes.) Earnings effects were generally larger during the Expanded 
Demonstration than during the Initial Demonstration. The average increase 
in earnings associated with treatment over all models in the Expanded 
Demonstration was $202 per registrant. In contrast, the most effective 
models in the Initial Demonstration (In Person Registration) increased 
earnings only by $105. 

The larger impacts on earnings observed during the Expanded 
Demonstration may have resulted from differences in the nature of the 
economy. The Initial Demonstration took place during a deep recession in 
which unemployment rates reached nearly 11 percent. During the Expanded 
Demonstration, an economic boom was taking place that added three million 
jobs in six months. Job search requirements can raise earnings in either 
situation, but their impact is likely to be larger during an expansion, 
because both employment opportunities and employment stability are likely 
to be greater. 

Differences in the effectiveness of sites and models may also explain 
the Expanded Demonstration's larger impacts. The Job Club/Workfare Model, 
which induced the largest impacts, operated only during the expanded 
stage. Its extremely large effects probably reflected not only the 
intensive nature of the model, but also the administrative skill and 
experience of San Diego, the only site implementing the model. 

The gains resulting from the application of the Applicant Job Search 
and In-Person Registration Models were also higher than average. One 
explanation of the higher effects under Applicant Job Search Model is that 
it required that registrants make job contacts before certification for 
food stamp benefits while agencies implementing In-Person Registration 
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mandated that job contacts be made after certification. The Job Club 
Models induced effects that were similar in the two stages and about 
average within each stage. 

Did the Models Reduce Food Stamp Benefits and Other Transfer Payments? 

These positive effects on earnings, combined with large increases in 
terminations for noncompliance, significantly lowered the proportion of 
registrants participating in the Food Stamp Program. Figure 2 shows that 
after the date of application, participation rates declined more sharply 
among the treatment group than among the control group. The job search 
treatments raised the proportion denied certification or terminated for 
noncompliance by about 14 percentage points. Food Stamp Program 
participation rates fell by slightly more, especially among women 
registrants. Thus, one can conclude that the program impacts reduced 
participation among many who would have remained on the food stamp rolls in 
the absence of the job search requirement. 

All the models caused reductions in food stamp benefits and other 
transfer payments. The size of the reductions were large relative to 
average benefit levels. During the second quarter after application, the 
reduction in food stamp benefits for the average registrant assigned to the 
treatment group was about 15 percent of benefits received by the control 
group. The job search requirements induced slightly lower percentage 
reductions in total transfers, which included payments from Unemployment 
Insurance and public assistance. Of course, these average impacts were the 
combination of much larger reductions for some registrants and no reduction 
at all for others. 
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Although food stamp benefits and other transfer payments declined in 
response to the job search treatments, registrants, on average, experienced 
earnings gains that were substantially higher than these reductions. Thus, 
the savings in government outlays resulted from improved earnings as well 
as from applying sanctions against registrants who did not comply with 
search requirements. The evaluation did not attempt to allocate precisely 
how much of reductions in food stamp benefits was due to increased earnings 
and how much was due to increased sanctions for noncompliance. 

Did Benefits From the Models Exceed the Costs? 

Demonstration estimates of administrative costs per registrant ranged 
from $25 to $119. The variation resulted partly from the intensity of 
alternative job search procedures and partly from differences in the match 
between an office's capacity and the actual flow' of registrants. High per 
registrant costs were often the result of staff underutilization in offices 
with unexpectedly low client flow. The Applicant Job Search and In-Person 
Registration Models were unequivocally the lowest cost approaches, 
averaging about $36-47 per registrant. The costs of Job Clubs and Group 
Job Search Assistance exhibited a wider range, partly because of 
differences in the ability of sites to align their staffing levels with the 
flow of registrants. For example, in Kentucky's Group Job Search 
Assistance Model actual demonstration outlays divided by the number of 
registrants reached $100. However, had Kentucky been able to avoid its 
excess capacity, its cost would have been only $25 per registrant. 

One can examine costs and benefits from several perspectives. From 
the taxpayer's point of view, the costs are what the government spends 
administering the requirements and the benefits are what the government 
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saves in reduced payments and administrative costs. From the recipient's 
point of view, benefits are largely the increased earnings, while the costs 
represent the lost payments from food stamps and other transfer programs. 
From a social perspective, the costs are the goods and services consumed in 
administering the requirements while the benefits are the added goods and 
services produced as a result of the requirements. 

In general, the benefits of the work registration and job search 
requirement exceeded the costs from all three perspectives. Table E-4 
shows how the outcomes varied by model. Taxpayers gained from all models 
except for the Food Stamp Agency Model conducted during the Initial 
Demonstration, Social benefits exceeded social costs in all models except 
the Food Stamp Agency Model in the Initial Demonstration. In other words, 
the resources used in administering the work registration and job search 
requirements were generally less than the resource gains resulting from the 
positive effects on the employment and earnings of registrants. Among 
recipients, earnings increased on average by more than the loss in transfer 
payments in four of the seven models. Net gains to recipients were by far 
the highest for the Job Club/Workfare Model. Net benefits to recipients 
were also substantial in the In-Person Registration Model, the Applicant 
Job Search Model, and the Job Club Model in the Expanded Demonstration. 

The models producing the most favorable outcomes were In-Person 
Registration, Applicant Job Search, and Job Club/Workfare. Given San 
Diego's extensive experience with Workfare, coupled with its high priority 
on rigorous implementation of job search and work requirements, the success 
of the Job Club/Workfare Model might be attributed to factors specific to 
San Diego as well as to the attributes of the model. In contrast, the 
In-Person Registration and Applicant Job Search Models worked effectively 
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Table E-4: Benefits and Costs By Model For the Expanded and Initial 
Work Registration and Job Search Demonstration Project 



Initial Demonstration 



Expanded Demonstration 



Food Applicant Group Job 

Benefits Stamp Job In-Person Job Job Job Club/ 
and Costs Agency Club Registration Search Club Search Workfare 



Ta:cpa7er3: 
















Benefits 
Costs 


$27 
75. 


$153 
119 


' $109 ■ 
47 


$258 
36 


$75 
60 


$127 
25 


$289 
80 


Net Benefits 


-48 ' 


34 


62 


222 


15 


102 


209 


Recipients: 
















Benefits 


20 


142 


161 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Costs 


27 


153 


109 


258 


75 


127 


289 



Net Benefits -7 



-11 



52 



100 60 -34 



262 



Social: 
















Benefits 


20 


142 


161 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Costs 


75 


119 


47 


• 36 


60 


25 


30 


Net Benefits 


-55 


22 


114 


322 


75 


48 


471 



Note: The benefits cover the period from application to nine months after 
application. The estimates of third quarter benefits ara one-half the 
benefits observed during the second quarter after application. 

Source: See Table 7.2 for costs and benefits in expanded stage. The initial 
stage costs come from Table 6.3 in the Interim Report. The benefits of the 
initial stage models were calculated from the earnings and total transfer 
impacts reported in Table 7.3. 
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in a wide range of sites. No other model yielded results that were as 
consistently positive. Thus, net gains from work registration and job 
search requirements are likely to be most consistent when agencies 
implement these two types of models. 

Taken as a whole, the demonstration results imply that several types 
of job search and work registration requirements can be implemented 
effectively in a variety of circumstances. Contrary to the conventional 
view of policy analysts, agency staff are indeed willing to conduct 
assessment interviews, provide job search assistance, and sanction those 
who fail to comply. Based on the evidence from this demonstration, the 
costs of the requirements are generally less than the benefits, both for 
taxpayers and recipients. 
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Glossary of Acronyms Used in Report 



AFDC Aid to Families vdth Dependent Children 

ETA Employment and Training Administration 

EU Employment Unit - unit of the Food Stamp Agency 

responsible for job search requirement 
FNS Food and Nutrition Service (U.S. Department of 

Agriculture) 
FSA Food Stamp Agency - local level office 
FSP Food Stamp Program 
GA General Assistance 

GAO Government Accounting Office 
IMU Income Maintenance Unit - unit of the Food Stamp Agency 

responsible for eligibility determination 
NPA Non-Public Assistance 

0MB Office of Management and Budget 

OSA On-site analyst - evaluation contractor personnel 

assigned to project sites approximately five days per 

month to record the implementation and operation of the 

delivery system 
PA Public Assistance 

SESA State Employment Security Agency 
UI Unemployment Insurance Program 

WIN Work Incentive Program 



Data Collection Instrument Acronyms 

CPH Client Participation History 

ET Exemption (Determination Tally) 

JT Job Ticket 

MPR Monthly Progress Report 

NAR Negative Action Review 

RAL Random Assignment Log 

TPS or TPR Treatment Participation Summary or Roster 

UR (Staff) Utilization Roster 



Agency Forms Frequently Referred To 

NNC Notice of Noncompliance 
NAA Notice of Adverse Action 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the Food Stamp Work Registration and Job Search 
Demonstration was to determine the effectiveness of alternative approaches 
to implementing the Food Stamp Program requirement that able-bodied food 
stamp recipients register and search for work. Because of the importance 
of the issue for policy and the uncertainty about operating cost-effective 
work registration and job search procedures, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Labor developed specific alternative work requirements 
and undertook a multi-site demonstration project to test them. 

The demonstration took place in two stages. The initial stage (called 
hereafter the Initial Demonstration) tested four approaches to work 
registration and job search requirements in eleven sites. It ran from 
October 1981 to March 1983. Three out of the four approaches involved 
participation by the U.S. Department of Labor (DDL) and State Employment 
Security Agencies (SESAs) in administering the requirements. During the 
demonstration, DOL withdrew from its administrative role. The Department 
of Agriculture became interested in its capacity to carry out work registration 
and job search requirements completely on its own. Although one of the 
initial approaches tested did involve administration solely by Food Stamp 
Agencies (FSAs), it was decided to test further the capacity of FSAs to 
administer the requirements on their own. The demonstration was expanded 
to a second stage (called hereafter the Expanded Demonstration) to test 
four additional approaches, all administered by FSAs, in seven additional 
sites. The Expanded Demonstration ran from October 1982 to June 1984. 

Both stages of the demonstration employed an experimental design at each 
participating site, under which food stamp work registrants were randomly 
assigned either to a group subject to an experimental treatment (demonstration 
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requirements), or to a control group not subject to any work requirements. 
The evaluation of the demonstration focused on the net impacts of the 
experimental work registration and job search procedures on registrants' 
employment, earnings, and food stamp benefits. The evaluation also assessed 
the administrative feasibility and cost of operating each experimental work 
registration and job search procedure, or model. 

This Final Report on the evaluation of the Food Stamp Work Registration 
and Job Search Demonstration presents major findings regarding the operation 
and impacts of the work registration and job search models. It presents 
the full results of the Expanded Demonstration together with comparisons 
with the Initial Demonstration. l This chapter begins with a review of the 
legislative and policy context of the demonstration, and summarizes evidence 
from prior research on the effectiveness of work registration and job search 
requirements . 



1 .1 The Policy Background and A Brief Description of Demonstration Treatments 

The requirement that able-bodied recipients search for work and accept 
available jobs as a condition for receiving benefits has been a standard 
component of income transfer programs, including the Food Stamp Program, In 
1971, soon after the Food Stamp Program (FSP) became a national program, 
the Congress mandated that certain adult recipients must register for work, 
report for job interviews, and accept suitable work as conditions for receiving 



■'•Full results on the Initial Demonstration appear in Food Stamp Work 
Registration and Job Search Demonstration; Report on Initial Demonstration 
Sites, June, 1985. 
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benefits. -i This requirement covered all able-bodied adults, ages 18 to 65, 
except household members caring for dependent children under 18 or incapa- 
citated adults, students enrolled at least half time in school or training 
programs, and persons working at least 30 hours per week. Nonexempt recipients 
had to comply with the requirements or face the penalty of having their 
entire household removed from the food stamp rolls. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1977 tightened the work requirement in several 
ways. Those responsible for care of a dependent child were no longer exempted 
from the work registration requirement unless the child was under age 12; 
and suitable employment covered a wider range of jobs, so that individuals 
had to accept jobs outside their major field of experience. The Congress 
also expressed its interest in strengthening work requirements by Tiandating 
Workfare demonstration projects in which food stamp recipients performed 
work in exchange for benefits. Other provisions changed the work requirement, 
by exempting those aged 61 to 65 as well as those subject to work requirements 
in other benefit programs. 

The Act specified that implementing regulations "...be patterned to 

the maximum extent practicable on the Work Incentive Program requirements 

set forth in Title IV of the Social Security Act..." Initial rules governing 

work registration under the 1977 Act specified that: 

• Food Stamp Agencies were responsible for determining which household 
members were required to register for work, for completing 
registration processing, and for explaining the consequences 
of noncompliance with requirements. 



^Registrants did not have to accept unsuitable work; under the initial 
rules, employment was unsuitable if wages were below the federal or state 
minimums, if union membership or nonjnerabership was a condition of employment, 
if the work was offered at the site of a strike or lockout, if the employment 
was not within a reasonable distance of the individual's residence, or 
if the employment was not within the individual's major field of experience 
(unless, after a reasonable period of time, such work was clearly unavailable). 
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Work registrants were required to respond to requests from the 
State Employment Security Agency (SESA) regarding their employment 
status and availability for work. They were also required to 
report to the SESA upon reasonable request, to report to an employe: 
if referred by the SESA, and to accept a bona fide offer of 
employment. 

Food Stamp Agencies were authorized to sanction entire households 
where individual work registrants were found noncompliant. The 
penalty for noncompliance was disqualification of the entire 
household from receiving food stamp benefits for a period of 
two months. 



The Departments of Agriculture and Labor jointly developed the final 
regulations governing job search requirements and issued the rules on January 
16, 1981. These regulations specified that: 

• All work registrants were to receive an assessment at the SESA 
office, and assigned to one of three job readiness categories: 
Category I, if the registrants had no substantial barriers to 
employment; Category II, if the registrants had medical, language 
or other barriers to employment that were deemed temporary; or 
Category III, if the registrants lived in areas where commuting 
distances or other factors made job search impractical. 

• Category I registrants were to be subject to an eight week job 
search period in which they were required to contact up to 24 
prospective employers. Registrants had to report these contacts 
in written form twice to the SESA office during the search period . 

• Category II registrants were reassessed after sixty days to 
determine whether their employment-limiting conditions had been 
corrected. Category III registrants were exempted from further 
search requirements. 

These legislative and regulatory steps took place in the context of 
skepticism among policymakers about the effectiveness of work requirements 
and the willingness of agencies to implement them. Several studies, including 
one conducted in 1978 by the General Accounting Office (GAO), had indicated 
that work requirements in the Food Stamp Program and other welfare programs 
had been ineffective. At the same time, there was evidence suggesting that 
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some types of interventions, such as job-finding clubs, might actually 
increase employment of recipients. 

Congressional interest in strengthening work requirements remained 
intense. The traditional requirements related primarily to job search, 
although benefit recipients were expected to accept suitable job offers. 
However , there was also interest in Workf are which would require work in an 
assigned job. Under Workf are, food stamp recipients would be required to 
perform work in return for receiving food stamps. The Food Stamp Act of 
1977, in addition to strengthening the general work registration and job 
search requirements, directed the Secretary of Agriculture to undertake a 
Workf are demonstration project, which began in 1979. The Amendments to the 
Food Stamp Act of 1982 permitted Workf are as an optional program for states. 
Although the interest in Workf are was strong, it did not supplant traditional 
work registration and job search policy options. 

In order to strengthen other approaches, the Office of Management and 

Budget (0MB) became interested in identifying which of the variety of methods 

for implementing work registration and job search might yield cost savings 

to the Food Stamp Program. 0MB requested that the Food and Nutrition Service 

(FNS) of the Department of Agriculture and the Employment and Training 

Administration (ETA) of the Department of Labor jointly design and conduct 

a demonstration project to test alternative work registration and job search 

procedures. The goals of this demonstration were to examine: 

o the feasibility of implementing alternative procedures for work 
registration and job search; 

o the effectiveness of the various procedures in increasing employment 
and earnings of registrants and in reducing food stamp benefits 
paid ; 

o the effectiveness of various procedures in deterring those who 

did not want to work from participating in the Food Stamp Program; 
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o the costs of implementing the work registration and job search 
procedures and the relationship of costs to effectiveness; and 

o the capability of the Food Stamp Agencies to provide job-related 
services to food stamp recipients. 

The Initial Demonstration tested four experimental approaches. Brandeis 
University, with its principal subcontractor, Abt Associates Inc., was 
selected to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of demonstration operations, 
impacts , and costs . Boone Young and Associates were also part of the 
evaluation team throughout the Initial Demonstration. 

When the U.S. Department of Labor withdrew from its nationwide 
administration of work registration and job search requirements in the FSP , 
it transferred all administrative responsibility for the demonstration to 
the Department of Agriculture. However, participating SESAs remained involved 
in carrying out demonstration work registration and job search requirements. 

The 1982 Food Stamp Act amendments removed the requirement that the 
Secretary of Agriculture issue work registration rules jointly with the 
Secretary of Labor and that the food stamp work rules follow those issued 
under the Work Incentive Program (WIN) for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) . The proposed regulations (issued on May 
24, 1983) implementing the 1981 and 1982 amendments to the Food Stamp Act 
gave state FSAs full responsibility for operating the job search requirements, 
including the role of advising and monitoring work registrants in their job 
search. The proposed rules also called for changing the work registration, 
job search, and voluntary quit provisions. Among the important changes 
were these: 
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Work Registration Exemption . The proposed rule restricted the 
exemption for responsibility for the care of children to household 
members caring for a child under age six. The previous regulations 
exempted individuals responsible for the care of children under 
age 12. 

12-Month Reregistration for Employment . Under the proposed 
rule, households had to reregister for work 12 months after initial 
registration, as opposed to the six months mandated by the existing 
rule. 

Applicant Job Search/Continuous Job Search . The proposed rule 
permitted State Agencies to require job search when registrants 
applied for food stamps. However, the rule stressed that proof 
of compliance with this requirement was not a condition of 
certification. The proposed rule mandated that State Agencies 
assign work registrants to perform job search activities every 
month instead of one eight-week search period. Under the rule, 
registrants were to contact up to 12 employers each month as 
determined by the State Agency, with the number of contacts allowed 
to vary from month to month if that would increase the probability 
that registrants would find employment. 

90 Day Sanction . The proposed rule lengthened the disqualification 
period for voluntary quit from 60 to 90 days and, in the interest 
of consistency, also proposed applying the same disqualification 
penalties to all components of the work registration requirements. 



Table 1.1 summarizes the contrast between existing national work 
requirements and the proposed rule changes . 

In response to the increase in their responsibilities for assisting 
and monitoring job search , the FNS added a second stage to the Work 
Registration and Job Search Demonstration to test additional FSA-administered 
approaches to enforcement of job search requirements. On August 11, 1982, 
as part of the Expanded Demonstration, FNS issued a Request for Proposal 
seeking FSAs interested in operating one of four demonstration approaches: 
1) requiring a period of job search as a prerequisite for certification for 
food stamp benefits; 2) requiring participation by all job-ready registrants 
in a job club, or structured group search activity; 3) operation of existing 
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Table I.I 

1 2 

Contrasts Between Existing and Proposed Food Stamp Worl< Registration and Job Searcl) Requirements 



feature 

Work Reijlstra- 
I ion b'Neiiipt Ion 



Work reglstra- 
I ion period 



Exist log Requirement 

Exemptions granted for ttiose 
required to care (or children 
under age 12. 

Work registration required 
every 6 months. 



Proposed Requirement 

Exemption granted only lor 
lho<^>9 with cliiidren under age 
6. 

Work registration required 
every 12 montt^s. 



Change in Rule or Process 

Child care exemptions tightened. 



Rereglstrotion period lengthened to 
one year. 



Job search 
( b(|utrenien ts 



Job-ready registrants required 
to make up to 24 contacts in 6 
weeks, with In-person report- 
ing to SESA, 



Job-ready registrants could be 
subject to Job search prior to 
certification. Additionally, 
Job search would be carried 
out each month, with up lo 12 
contacts per month required. 



"Applicant" Job search was proposed, 
tliough not a precondition (or certi- 
fication. Continuous Job search, as 
opposed to an 8-week search period , 
was permitted. All reporting and 
monitoring of Job contacts would be 
carried out by the wel tare or Food 
St amp Ag ency, Job search was no 
longer mandatory (or the state 
agencies, although work registration 
still was. 



I 

I 



Siiiic I Ions for 
noncotnpl lance 



60-day sanction period (or 
noncomp 1 1 ance . Noncomp i I ance 
process Initialed by SESA, 
which sent a Notice of Noncom- 
pliance lo the Food Stamp 
Agency. Ihe agency was then 
responsible for taking action 
against the registrant. 



90-day sanction period lo be 
applied to voluntary quit and 
adopted for noncompliance as 
welt. 



Sanction period was lengthened by one 
month. The Food Stamp Agency also 
would bear full responsibility for 
noncompliance procedures, from 
Initiation tlirough resolution. 



Notes; 



Issued on Jiiiuiary 16, 1901. 



Issued on Miiy 24, 1903. 
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job search requirements; and 4) the use of an agency's own innovative approach 
to job search requirements. 

The FNS developed specific guidelines for these proposed approaches 
based on results from the ongoing demonstration effort. FNS then chose 
seven FSAs to operate the Expanded Demonstration. Brandeis University and 
Abt Associates Inc. continued as evaluators of the Expanded Demonstration. 
As in the case of the Initial Demonstration, the evaluation included an 
assessment of program operations, impacts, cost, and cost-effectiveness. 

The Expanded Food Stamp Work Registration and Job Search Demonstration 
began on October 1, 1982. The demonstration planning phase, or Phase I, 
ran through December 1982. Between January and June 1983, the seven new 
sites gained experience and attempted to correct operating problems. This 
formative period, or Phase II of the demonstration, also acquainted sites 
with the evaluation contractor and the data collection requirements of the 
evaluation, and provided the contractor with the opportunity to revise data 
collection instruments to accommodate site-specific procedures. 

The operational phase of the demonstration, or Phase III, took, place 
between July 1, 1983 and June 30, 1984.3 While the seven agencies implemented 
their approaches to job search, the evaluation contractor collected data to 
assess the administrative feasibility, effectiveness, and cost of the 
demonstration approaches under experimental conditions. On-site analysts 
(OSAs) who were evaluation contractor staff residing in each site reported 
monthly on demonstration activities, aided in the collection and quality 
review of data on monthly agency operations, individual client experiences, 
exemptions from demonstration requirements , and noncompliance . Senior 



■^In Kentucky startup difficulties delayed the commencement of Phase III 
to October 1983. The Kentucky interview sample was drawn from those certified 
between October 1983 and January 1984. 
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staff of the evaluation contractor visited each site to observe specific 
components of the demonstration models. Interviewing firms, under the 
supervision of the evaluation contractor, conducted household interviews 
with a random sample of registrants three and six months after the registrants 
applied or were certified for benefits. 

This Final Report gives the results of the evaluation of the 
implementation, impact, and cost of the Expanded Demonstration and each of 
the approaches to job search. It also compares the results with those of 
the Initial Demonstration at the original 11 sites. The following broad 
issues are investigated: 



What happens when the Food Stamp Agencies require recipients to 
search for jobs in return for obtaining food stamp benefits? 

How do the agencies implement the requirements? 

What is the impact of the requirements on the intensity of job 
search, on employment of recipients, on the numbers leaving food 
stamp rolls, and on the amount of benefits paid? 

What share of registrants are penalized for not complying with 
the requirements? 

How much do the requirements cost to implement? 



The next section reviews the results from the Initial Demonstration as 
well as other research and evaluation results on the effectiveness of job 
search requirements for recipients of income transfer programs. 
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1'2 Other Research on Work Registration and Job Search Programs 
1.2.1 Results of Studies Through the Lats 1970' s 

The policy of tying public welfare benefits to vork on the part of 
able-bodied recipients dates back at least to the Elizabethan Poor Laws 
of the sixteenth century. In this country, the debate over the relationship 
between work and welfare and whether individuals should work as a condition 
of receiving benefits stimulated considerable research and evaluation as 
well as a few demonstration projects. 

Several studies examined the operation of work requirements under 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN) component of the AFDC program, the rood 
Stamp Program, the General Assistance Program, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Program. Since SESA offices, in cooperation with State Agencies, had primary 
responsibility for monitoring job search activities under the WIN, Food 
Stamp, and General Assistance Programs, it was sometimes convenient to 
study work requirements of all three programs at one time. 

Evans, Friedman and Hausraan (1976) assessed the impact of work 
registration under the AFDC-Uneraployed Parent and the Food Stamp Program 
on job finding by recipients. Their study of 1666 work registrants dealt 
with food stamp work registration requirements in three cities and with 
AFIJC-UP WIN requirements in two cities. The authors reported that a large 
share of recipients ostensibly subject to job search requirements never 
came to the SESA for an employment interview, either because they were 

not called in or did not respond to the call-in. There was substantial 
variation across offices in the number of interviews. Overall, the researchers 
found no significant impact from work registration on employment or benefits. 
However, in San Diego, the site with the most rigorous implementation, some 
evidence did appear that registrants were induced to return to work. 
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Camil Associates (1979) examined the services provided to persons 
required to register under all programs administered hj the SESAs. Using 
a sample that included 1000 food stamp registrants, the researchers found 
that food stamp registrants received few services, especially referrals 
to jobs. The primary reason was that SESA counselors viewed food stamp 
registrants as having a low probability of finding a job. Although many 
food stamp registrants did find jobs, most did so on their own. The 
researchers could not determine the net impact of the work requirement 
on employment or benefits. 

The GAG (1978) looked at the food stamp work requirement by following 
620 recipients subject to the requirements. Of the 620 recipients, 384 
had not registered with the local SESA office. In 233 cases, the Food 
Stamp Agency either failed to have registrants fill out forms or did not 
send completed forms to the local SESA offices. Another 131 had completed 
forms, but the SESA had not distributed them to the appropriate local office. 
Only 24 of the 620 required to register received a job referral and only 
3 were placed in jobs. Another indication of slack enforcement, the GAG 
report cited national data showing that less than one percent of food stamp 
households had been terminated for failure to comply with requirements. 

The GAO concluded that personnel at all levels of the system viewed 
the requirements simply as administrative paperwork and not as a useful 
tool for reducing food stamp outlays or increasing recipients' employment. 
A second conclusion was that "...more recipients could have obtained 
employment through the work registration process if local food stamp and 
SESA offices had corrected some of their administrative problems" (General 
Accounting Office, 1978, p. 5). The GAO recommended that work registrants 
be promptly registered at the SESA and be evaluated promptly in face-to- face 
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interviews. In addition, the GAO mentioned the importance of follow-up 
and documentation of recipient non-responses, in part so that the FSA could 
terminate non-cooperative recipients. Other recommendations included the 
stationing of SESA personnel at the busier FSA offices and the need to 
improve the availability of data at all levels, particularly to identify 
local SESA offices that were not promptly referring food stamp work registrants 
to jobs. 

Ineffective implementation was much of the story of two demonstration 
projects that tested efforts to increase the employment of AFDC recipients 
through job search and the provision of subsidized jobs or training. In 
the Minnesota Work Equity Project (Rodgers, 1980), AFDC recipients in the 
program were required not only to look for work, but also to accept a 
subsidized job or training position. The evaluation showed that many 
recipients never became involved in any of the job search or work components 
of the program — in large part because of resistance of staff at all levels. 
Similarly, in a study of the Work Experience Program for male heads of 
AFDC households in Massachusetts, Friedman et. al, (1980) reported 
administrative deficiencies in implementing stringent work requirements; 
ultimately, very few registrants were actually referred to a work experience 
site or were sanctioned for noncompliance. 

These studies of work requirements revealed similar patterns of 
ineffective implementation, inadequate resources and effort at the local 
office level, ineffective monitoring of the many registrants who failed 
to keep scheduled appointments with program staff, and a slack attitude 
on the part of staff about follow-up and sanctioning for noncompliance. 
Only one of these studies employed an experimental approach and thus nearly 
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all had difficulty in estimating the impact of work tests as distinct from 
what would have happened in the absence of work tests. ^ 

During the same period of the late 1970's, an alternative approach 
was developing that stressed intensive efforts to teach individuals how 
to look for work. Robert Wegmann (1979 and 1980) reviewed developments 
on providing such instruction through job clubs — a program where participants 
are taught how to look for jobs and stimulated to look for jobs in a group 
setting with the support of peers. Nathan Azrin (1978) had pioneered one 
such model for use with AFDC recipients in the WIN Program. In Azrin's 
approach, the job-finding process was decomposed into a sequence of behaviors 
involving social, motivational, informational, and skill factors in order 
to create an intensive, structured situation to facilitate learning through 
positive reinforcement and peer group support. The aims of the job-finding 
club were to modify the way recipients viewed their abilities and prospective 
jobs, to increase the knowledge of recipients about how to look for jobs, 
and to stimulate recipients to search intensively for jobs. 

Tests of the job club approach were conducted between 1976 and 1978 
in five sites operating WIN programs. Clients were randomly assigned to 
the job finding club or to control status, where controls obtained standard 
job search assistance under the WIN program. The results indicated that 
the job finding club raised employment rates substantially. Within six 
months after the treatment program, 62 percent of job club participants, 
but only 28 percent of controls, had found jobs. (This result was based 
on interview data with only 24 percent response rates.) Ninety-five percent 
of clients who attended all sessions — five sessions per week for seven 



■^The study of the Massachusetts Work Experience Program utilized an 
experimental design, but the primary treatment was workfare and not job 
search requirements. 
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weeks — obtained jobs. About half of the clients obtained jobs after five 
sessions. The costs of the job club, including WIN staff salaries, supplies 
and stipends, were $87 per experimental participant and $167 per placement. 

The experience of other job club experiments reviewed by Elise Bruml 
(1981) indicated positive effects from self-directed job search, but at 
costs that exceeded those in the WIN study. A job club for unemployed 
workers in Carbondale, Illinois that was also operated and evaluated by 
Azrin cost $200 per experimental participant. The Cambridge Job Factory, 
a job club for disadvantaged youth, cost much more, about S715 per experimerital 
participant (excluding stipends paid to youth participants). 

1.2.2 Recent Research on AFDC Work Requirements 

Efforts to stimulate job search were important elements of two recent 
projects involving AFDC recipients: the Employment Opportunity Pilot Projects 
(EOPP) [Mathematica, 1983] and the State Work/Welfare Initiative Demonstration 
(Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation [MDRC], 1984). The results 
of these studies shed light on changes that may have taken place by the 
early 1980 's in the administration and impact of job search interventions. 

Although the original focus of EOPP was on the impact of a last-resort 
employment program (including public jobs) for primary earners in low income 
families, the emphasis of the program was shifted toward the provision 
of job search assistance. The evaluation, renamed the Job Search Assistance 
Research Project, concentrated on the components aimed at stimulating 
self-directed job search. The evaluation covered the five sites operating 
the demonstration components as well as five comparison sites. As in earlier 
studies, the findings indicated low actual participation in job search; 
less than two-thirds of those who enrolled ever participated in the program. 
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In contrast to earlier results, however, those who did participate searched 
more intensively for eraplovraent and the program yielded some positive impacts 
on employment. Still, no discernible reduction occurred in welfare 
dependence. 

The State Work/Welfare Initiative is an evaluation by MDRC of eight 
new state-operated programs designed to help welfare recipients enter the 
labor market and to reduce public assistance costs. The evaluation began 
in 1982, after passage of the 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA). 
Under OBRA, states were given the opportunity to develop their own approaches 
for imposing work requirements on welfare recipients. OBRA provided states 
with the authority to operate Community Work Experience Programs (CWE?) 
or "Workfare" programs, under which AFDC recipients are required to work 
in exchange for their benefits. The eight state programs evaluated by 
MDRC mandated that welfare recipients participate in an employment-related 
activity, usually job search or some form of unpaid work experience, but 
occasionally skills training, remedial education, or on-the-job training 
positions in the private sector. 

MDRC recently released two early reports on the programs in California 
and Maryland. In contrast to past attempts to mandate work and other 
job-oriented activities for AFDC welfare recipients, these state-operated 
programs have achieved reasonably high participation levels, encountered 
few operational problems, and have found that most participants are satisfied 
with their assigned Workfare jobs. Results showing the program's impact 
on recipients are not yet available. 

The EOPP and State Work/Welfare Initiatives raise questions about 
the conclusion drawn from earlier research that work requirements are generally 
not implemented rigorously. But, these two projects do not demonstrate 
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that work requirements can be cost-effective. Moreover, they do not document 
effective implementation of job search requirements under the Food Stamp 
Program. Both because of the high turnover among nonexempt food stamp 
registrants and because of the low benefits amounts in food stamps, the 
food stamp work requirement might operate differently than the similar 
requirements in the AFDC program. 



1.2.3 The Design and Results of the Food Stamp Work 

Registration and Job" Search Initial Demonstration Project 

The Food Stamp Work Registration and Job Search Initial Demonstration 

was designed to yield conclusive information on the feasibility and 

cost-effectiveness of alternative work registration and job search procedures, 

To assure that the demonstration yielded reliable evidence concerning the 

impact of job search requirements, the FNS decided to utilize an experimental 

design where a portion of food stamp registrants would be randomly assigned 

to a treatment group subject to specified job search rules or to a control 

group not subject to any work registration or job search requirements. 

Four different treatment approaches or models were tested: 

• The In-Person Reaistration (IPR) Model, which required that 
individuals register for work in person at the SESA as a condition 
of certification (or recertification) of the household for food 
stamp benefit receipt. No additional job search requirements 
were called for . 

• The Job Club (JC) Model, which combined work registration at the 
FSA with the attendance at a job club. 

• The In-Person Registration/Job Club (IPR/JC) Model, which combined 
in-person work registration at the SESA with mandatory attendance 
at a job club. 

• The Food Stamp Agency (FSA) Model, which provided that all work 
registration and job search activities were carried out exclusively 
through the Food Stamp Agency. 
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The In-Person Registration Model (IPR) represented a response to the 
findings of the Camil Associates Report (1979). It concluded that work 
requirements broke dovm because the burden of having the recipient make 
direct contact with an employment counselor fell on the SESA's. Under 
the IPR model, each registrant had to register in person at the SESA and 
to bring documentation of the registration to the Food Stamp Agency before 
the household could be certified to receive benefits. Placing the burden 
on the registrant would either involve him or her quickly in the job-finding 
process or cause the potential registrant to lose benefits. In the case 
of new registrants, the Food Stamp Agency would not have to intervene at 
all to prevent those not complying wich program rules to face benefit 
reductions. Until the registrants appeared at the SESA, the agency would 
simply avoid making benefit payments. 

The Job Club Model (JC) responded to the hypothesis that an intensive 
job search assistance would help registrants obtain jobs and would impose 
rigor on the administration of job search requirements. Under this model, 
a nonexempt work registrant classified as job-ready would have to attend 
job club meetings or face the penalty of having his or her household lose 
food stamp benefits. Given the apparent success of this form of job search 
assistance with AFDC recipients, it seemed sensible to apply the approach 
to food stamp recipients. 

The Food Stamp Agency Model (FSA) was a response to difficulties with 
the SESAs. Previous studies had concluded that SESA employment counselors 
attached a low priority to assisting and monitoring food stamp recipients 
because of the competing claims on their time from other programs. In 
addition, there was inadequate coordination between the SESA and Food Stamp 
Agency offices. Registrants at sites implementing this model would report 
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to job counselors at the FSA offices and would have to make a specified 
number of job contacts to comply with the job search requirements. 

Sites participating in the demonstration generally implemented the 
job search requirements adequately. At the IPR sites, registrants did 
go to the SESA office before becoming certified; at JC sites, SESA offices 
set up job clubs and assigned registrants to them; at FSA sites, employment 
counselors required registrants to make job contacts. As the demonstration 
proceeded, the models tended to become less distinct. Some IPR sites applied 
the job contact requirements and some FSA sites used group sessions to 
teach job finding techniques. 

The impacts of the demonstration treatments on the job search intensity, 
earnings, and food stamp benefits of registrants were strikingly large, 
especially in the IPR and JC sites. In all of the models, the percent 
of registrants sanctioned for noncompliance was significantly higher among 
the treatment than among the control group. Of every 100 registrants, 
the treatment raised the number sanctioned by about 10. The reductions 
in benefits associated with job search treatments in IPR and JC sites reached 
about $50 per quarter for the average registrant, or about 20 percent of 
what benefits would have been in the absence of treatment. 

The costs of carrying out the treatments varied by model from about 
$A7 per registrant at IPR sites and $75 at FSA sites to $119 at JC sites. 
Given these costs and the estimated benefit impacts, it turned out that 

only in IPR sites did the job search requirements save more in taxpayer 
dollars than they cost to implement. 

Nevertheless, the rigorous implementation and the significant effects 
on earnings and benefits that took place even during a serious recession 
provided strong evidence that job search requirements might operate effectively 
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in the context of the Food Stamp Program. The somewhat positive results 
derived from the initial phase of the demonstration, coupled with the need 
for FNS to respond to the new administrative responsibilities imposed on 
FSA offices, offered a sound rationale for expanding the project. Thus, 
the demonstration was expanded to cover the impact and operations of job 
search requirements implemented at additional FSA offices in a favorable 
economic environment. 

1.3 Plan of the Report 

The remainder of this report is organized into six chapters and 
associated appendices (separately bound). Throughout the report, the Expanded 
Demonstration will be discussed and compared with the Initial Demonstration. 
Chapter 2 provides a brief overview of the demonstration models and the 
characteristics of participating sites. A discussion of the evaluation 
design and data collection appears in Chapter 3. 

Chapter 4 examines the operation of demonstration models in each site, 
summarizing the operations, deviations from plans, and exemplar 7 practices. 
This chapter also notes any changes made to the model during the operating 
period, and their impact on the evaluation or data collection. 

Chapter 5 analyzes the impacts of demonstration models on participants' 
job search, employment and earnings, and on their receipt of food stamp 
benefits. The analysis draws on data from household surveys of recipients 
as well as agency records of benefits paid. Chapter 6 estimates the cost 
of operating the demonstration models, exsimines the reasons for variations 
in costs across sites, and projects the unit costs of operating the job 
search treatments as a permanent program. 
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Chapter 7 brings together estimates of costs and benefits of job search 
treatments under the Initial and Expanded Demonstration. This chapter 
analyzes impacts on taxpayers and on recipients of alternative models for 
implementing a job search requirement. Chapter 8 presents the major 
conclusions drawn from the administrative, impact, and cost components of 
the evaluation. 
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2.0 OVERVIF.J OF THE DEMONSTRATION MODELS AND SITES 

This chapter describes the work registration and job search procedures 
implemented in the models chosen to be part of the demonstration. To conduct 
the Expanded Demonstration, the FNS requested proposals from FSA's interested 
in operating one of four approaches: 1) an applicant search requirement as 
a prerequisite for certification for food stamp benefits; 2) a job club 
requirement for job ready registrants; 3) the existing job search requirements; 
4) an innovative approach to job search requirements. FNS selected seven 
sites to operate demonstration models. While the model in each site was in 
some degree unique, basically four types of models were tested in the 
demonstration. Two types were direct applications of procedures referenced 
in the RFP: 



• Applicant Job Search (Nassau County, New York and Fresno County, 
California). This model required applicants to complete a specified 
number of job contacts as a prerequisite of certification for food 
stamps. Once certified, recipients were to continue to comply with 
job search rules, including the requirement to contact additional 
employers and to report such contacts to the Food Stamp Agency. 

• Job Club (Maine; Portsmouth, Virginia; and Pensacola, Florida) .This 
model required that registrants participate in group job search 
activity, lasting two to three weeks, depending on the site. During 
the job club period, registrants were to look for employment as a 
full-time job. The first week typically included classroom-like 
training in resume development, procedures for contacting employers, 
and the development of self-confidence. The subsequent weeks were 
less structured and emphasized actual employer contacts and job 
search. In Maine and Portsmouth, the job club was the only 
requirement, but in Pensacola the job club was preceded by a job 
search requirement. 

Two sites adopted innovative approaches: 

• Group Job Search Assistance (Kentucky). This model required two 
days of Employability Skills Training followed by eight weeks of 
biweekly job search group sessions in which the group leader 
monitored the job search effort of each participant. 

• Job Club/Vorkfare (San Diego County, California) This model required 
participation in a job club followed by a Workfare requirement in 
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which a registrant would be assigned to work in exchange for his/her 
food stamp benefit. 

Table 2.1 presents key characteristics of the sites selected for the 
demonstration. 

2.1 Description of Work Registration and Job Search 
Requirements at the Participating Sites 

Figure 2.1 illustrates the client flow through the three models which 
involved group treatment (Job Club, Group Job Search Assistance, Job 
Club/Workfare) . Although the actual job search requirement differed in 
these models, the pattern of client flow was essentially parallel. Indeed, 
the pattern of flow is the same as in the ongoing Food Stamp Work Registration 
and Job Search Requirement, ■'■ even though the job search requirements themselves 
differ. The flow differs somewhat in the Applicant Job Search Model which 
is illustrated separately in Figure 2.2. This section discusses the common 
features of the client flow and then describes the job search requirements 
by site. 

2.1.1 Overall Patterns of Client Flow 

With the exception of Pensacola, two separate units at each FSA site 
were responsible for carrying out the demonstration: the Income Maintenance 
Unit and a Demonstration Employment Unit. (In Pensacola the FSA contracted 
with the local SESA to serve as the Demonstration Employment Unit.) Line A 
of Figures 2.1 and 2.2 shows the intake functions which were administered 
by the Income Maintenance Unit. New applicants or applicants for 
recertification would apply at the Income Maintenance Unit. (Some sites 



1 January 16, 1981 requirements. 
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Model and Site 


Unemploy- 
ment Rate* 


Applicant Job 
Search Model 




^fassau County, NY 


6.3% 


Fresno, CA 


8.3 


Job Club Model 




Maine^ 


6.3 


Portsmouth, VA 


4.9 


Pensacola, FL 


6.7 


GrouD Job Search 




Assistance 




Kentucky^! 


9.1 


Job Club/ 




Workfare Model 





Percent of House- 
holds Under. 125% 
of Low Income** 



3.6 

11.4 

10.1 
15.8 
14.6 



22.5 



Population 
(Census Est.) 
of County 
(Thousands) 



1,322 
515 

102 

105 

58 



San Diego, CA 



7.0 



8,4 



67 



1,862 



^Includes only Lewiscon and Portland; data were not available for Augusta 
^Includes Madison and Clark Counties only 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 1983 
Source: Bureau of Census County and City Data Book , 1983 
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had separate offices for the two kinds of applicants.) An Eligibility 
Worker would evaluate whether the applicant/household was eligible for food 
stamps, and, if so, whether any individuals in the household satisfied the 
criteria for exemption from work registration. Any individuals who were 
not exempt were registered for work. In the models with group activities 
(Figure 2.1), households were certified and the registration forms were 
sent over to the Demonstration Unit. In the Applicant Search Model, (Figure 
2.2) registration forms were sent to the Demonstration Employment Unit 
prior to certification, since applicant job search was a requirement for 
certification. 

Line B of both Figures shows the initial actions taken by the 
Demonstration Employment Unit after work registration forms were received. 
An initial assessment interview was scheduled. If a registrant failed to ■ 
show up. for two appointments without good cause, a Notice of Noncompliance 
was sent back to the Income Maintenance Unit to initiate the sanctioning 
process. For a registrant who did show up, the interviewer assessed his or 
her job readiness and categorized him or her as job ready (Category I), not 
ready because of job attachment or temporary barriers to employment (Category 
II), or not ready because of excessive commuting distance or other factors 
making search impractical (Category III). Those in Category I were to be 
assigned to the job search requirement specified for the model. 

Job search requirements, specifically their timing and intensity, were 
the major features that distinguished the models. They are described 
separately below for each model and are summarized in Table 2.2, 
Figure 2.2 shows the special role of the applicant search requirement on 
Line B: it had to be completed before certification. Line C on both 
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Table 2.2 
Actual Treatments at Demonstration Sites 



Site 

Nassau County , 
New York 



Fresno County, 
California 



Portland, Lewiston, 
Augusta, Mainel 



Applicant Treatment 

Job Search - 6 contacts 
in 2 weeks; new applicants 
only 

Certification dependent 
upon completion of 
requirement 

Job Search - 20 contacts 
within 10 days; new appli- 
cants and recertifications 

Certification dependent 
upon completion of require- 
ments 

Mo treatment for applicants 



Portsmouth, Virginia No treatment for applicants 



Pensacola, Florida 



^fo treatment for applicants 



Recipient Treatment 

Job Search - 24 contacts 
in 8 weeks; monitored 
in 4th and 8th weeks 



Job Search - one contact/day 
as long as the registrant 
receives food stamps, 
monitored by in-person 
appointments at regular 
one-month intervals 



Job Club - 3 weeks; 
includes supervised 
job search 

Job Club - 2 weeks 
includes supervised 
job search 

Job Search - 6 contacts 
in 2 weeks 



San Diego County 



Clark and Madison 
Counties, Kentucky 



No treatment for applicants 



No treatment for applicants 



Job Club - 4 weeks 
includes supervised 
job search 

Job Club - 3 weeks 
Workfare - duration 
of certification 

Employability Skills 
Training - 2 days 
Job Search - 24 contacts in 
8 weeks with bi-weekly 
group meetings 



^Bangor and Pr'esque Isle also participated in the demonstration, however, due to low 
client flow they were not considered in the evaluation. 
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Figures 2.1 and 2.2 is reserved for the job search requirements that follow 
certification. 

Continuing on Line C of both -Figures, registrants could exit the 
demonstration in one of three ways: by finding employment; by fulfilling 
requirements without becoming employed; or by failing to comply, resulting 
in sanctioning. Finding employment was straightforward. For those who 
fulfilled requirements without finding a job , the demonstration rules did 
not require another period of job search unless the individual had experienced 
a break in service or was due to be recertified. 

For registrants who failed to comply with any step of the requirements - 
without good cause, the sanctioning procedure is shown on Line D of both 
Figures 2.1 and 2.2. The Demonstration Employment Unit would issue a Notice 
Of Noncompliance and send it tO-_the Income Maintenance Unit which was then 
charged with issuing a Notice of Adverse _Action to the registrant ._ The 
registrant could request a fair hearing. If the noncompliance was found to 
be with good cause, the registrant would continue in the program; otherwise 
his/her household's benefits would be terminated. 

2.1.2 Job Search Requirements as Implemented in Each Site 
2.1.2.1 Applicant Job Search Model Site 

The New York State Departmen^t of Social Services oper-ated the Applicant 
Job Search Model in Nassau County . The demonstration was implemented in 
the large Nassau County Food Stamp Office on Long Island. The applicant 
search required a minimum of six job contacts during a two week period for 
new applicants only. Completing these contacts was to be required for 
certification of the new applicants, but not for cases involving 
recertif ication. Once certified, recipients had to make 24 job contacts 
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over 8 weeks and to appear biweekly at the FSA office so that the office 
could monitor job search activities. The recipient search requirement 
applied to both new applicants and recertif ications. 

Fresno County also operated a combined applicant and recipient job search 
approach. In Fresno, new applicants and recertif ications went through both 
applicant and recipient search. The applicant requirement consisted of two 
employer contacts per day for ten working days. The recipient search component 
originally called for two employer contacts per day for two weeks, but the 
requirement actually implemented was one contact per day for the duration 
of the certification period. Registrants were monitored monthly via in 
person visits to the Food Stamp Agency. 

2.1.2.2 Job Club Model Sites 

The job clubs offered in the demonstration all differed from the Azrin 
approach which focused on behavior modification. Nevertheless, the sites 
did include classroom training and practice in resume writing, job search and 
interview techniques. Most involved telephone banks and video equipment. 
Moreover, they encouraged peer support. Usually the first week was devoted 
to classroom training and the remaining weeks to supervised job search. 

The State of Maine operated job clubs which lasted three weeks. The 
Maine proposal stated the philosophical position that skills upgrading was 
crucial and that client motivation would be a primary criterion for 
participation. 

The Departments of Social Services of the City of Portsmouth and 
of the State of Virginia jointly operated a two-week club at two 
demonstration offices. Clients who did not find a job during their 
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initial job club participation would not be terminated, but would be encouraged 
to continue in subsequent sessions. 

The Pensacola model involved a combination of individual job search and 
job clubs. In this model, job-read7 registrants were to be required to 
complete six job contacts in a two week period. If they completed this 
requirement without finding a job, thef were assigned to participate in 
a job club. The job club sessions lasted four weeks — the first for classroom 
training, the second for a week-long telephone job search, and the final 
two weeks for independent job search during which participants would be 
required to make 12 contacts per week and attend weekly monitoring visits. 
If a job club opening was not available, the registrant could be reassigned 
to two more weeks of search. Pensacola originally planned an applicant 
job search requirement as well, but it was never implemented. 

2.1.2.3 Group Job Search Assistance Model 

The Kentucky model described two major activities for demonstration 
participants. The first activity which involved two days of Employability 
Skills Training was intended to give job-ready clients classroom instruction 
in job-seeking skills. The second activity was a job search period consisting 
of 24 contacts in 8 weeks. During the job search, participants were to 
meet every two weeks for group assessment and evaluation. This component 
was essentially group-monitored job search although the Kentucky site referred 
to this component as its job club. 

2.1.2.4 Job Club/Workfare Model 

The San Diego proposal called for a combination of job club and 
Workfare. Clients categorized as job-ready were required to participate 
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a three-week job club. Workfare was to be required for registrants completing 
the job club who did not find a job. In addition registrants in Categories 
II and III were to be assigned directly to Workfare. Workfare is an activity 
in which clients are assigned to public or private, non-profit work sites 
to work off the amount of their monthly food stamp benefit. San Diego had 
substantial experience in developing Workfare sites for other programs, 
including Food Stamp and AFDC Workfare demonstrations. 

2.2 How Did the Expanded Demonstration Models Differ from Those Implemented 
in the Initial Demonstration? 

First, and perhaps most important, the Expanded Demonstration models 
were designed to be administered entirely within the Food Stamp Agency. 
The models did not presume participation by the State Employment Security 
Agency (as did most of the Initial Demonstration models), although sites 
were not precluded from contracting with the SESA to deliver specific 
services. This meant that FSAs would, of necessity, have to estabish a 
unit to oversee provisions of job search assistance and job search monitoring. 

Second, the Expanded Demonstration chose to test only variations on job 
search requirements rather than work registration and search requirements 
as in the Initial Demonstration. On one hand, this made differences in 
impacts easier to interpret, as fewer components of the model were being 
varied. At the same time, FNS allowed sites some discretion in designing 
the content of each treatment so that, for example, job club model sites 
had leeway to influence the length and duration of the search activity. 

Third, the models differed in regard to the economic climate in which 
they were implemented. As stressed in other chapters in this report, the 
Expanded Demonstration operated during a period of economic recovery while 
the Initial Demonstration operated during one of the worst recessions that 
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this country has experienced. (This fact doubtlessly affected the ability 
of SESAs to carry out their assigned mission.) 

Despite these differences, there were parallels between demonstration 
models. For example, the applicant job search model resembled the Initial 
Demonstration's In-Person Registration model in several respects: it required 
an activity to be performed by the registrant (in this case, search as 
opposed to work registration) prior to certification for benefits, and 
it maximized the responsibility of the applicant registrant for initiating 
and carrying out the required activity. Like the IPR model in the Initial 
Demonstration, the Applicant Search Model was anticipated to be the least 
costly to implement. 

The Job Club Model was also a carryover from the Initial Demonstration, 
with FNS preferring to allow sites some latitude in implementing their 
versions of the approach as opposed to mandating a specific sequence of 
activities. Even the Kentucky and San Diego models included variants on 
the job club as part of their requirements. Table 2.3 summarizes the key 
features of the models and the location of the models that were implemented 
in the Initial and the Expanded Demonstration. 
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fdUle 2.3 
Kciy Fedlures and locaflon of Dcinonslrdi ion Models Implemanlud In Ihe Initial and Expanded Dt;iB0i>s1rat Ion 

INITIAL IMIMONSTRATION MOOElS 



Model 

Tlie Iri-P e raon Reyislra l lon Model required all nonexeinpt work registrants in a food stamp household to work 
register in person at Ihe Slate fcniployinent Security Agency (SESA), and report evidence of registration to the 
food Stamp Agency (FSA) . this wiodel was administered by the SESA. 

The Job C I ub Htade I provided lor work registration at the Food Stamp Agency, as was the usual practice. 
NoneKcnipt registrants were then called in by the SESA lor assessment, with job-ready registrants assigned to a 
two- or Ihreo-wceK Job club. The Job Club Model was administered by Ihe SESA. 

The In-Pei ^a on Hcgistrat ion/Job Club Model coaiblned In-perion work registration at the SESA with the Job club. 
II wiiu adiuini-.>lcred by the SESA. 

The Food SI amp Agency Model Involved existing work regislration procedures compleled al Ihe FSA. Nonexempt 
individuals were Iheit called in lu an employmeni unil within the FSA lor asbesswciil. Job-ready registrants were 
required to make up to 24 Job contacts in an B-week period with periodic reporting ot search activities to the 
unit. 1lii:i model wati administered entirety by the FSA. 



Local ion 

Cheyenne, WY 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Sarasota, fL 
Washington, DC 

Tucson, Kl 
Albuquerque, NM 
Detroit , Ml 

Austin. TX 



Schenectady, NY 
Niagara County, NY 
Toledo, Oil 



I 
I 



LXPANOEI) IJtMQNSTHATION MODUS 
(All models administered by tSA) 



Model 

T he Applicant S earch Model required all applicants who were not exempt from work regislralion to complete a 
Sped tied number ol Job contacts as a pie(equisile o) cci I i I leal ion lor lood slumps by the Income Mainlenance 
Unit (IMU). Job cunlacls conlinued tul lowing cer I i I leal ion , moniloied by demons I ral Ion Lmploymeiil Unit (ID). 

Ihe Job Club Minlel required Ihe demonstration FU to assign all work registrants assessed as Job-ready to a two, 
three or lour-wuck Job club. Job-ready registrants in t'eiVjacola were required lo complete six Job contacts in a 
Iwo-week period prior lo assignment lo Job club, ii'ensacola conlracled with local SL SA to t>erve as the tU.) 

Ihe Crou p Job Search Assistance Model involved a Iwo-il.iy hup loyiibi I j ly Skills Irainimj (LSI) workshop (sub- 
contracted lo the Oeparlment ol Manpower Development), wliicli wu;> lollowed by an eiglil week Job search require- 
ment with bi-weekly group monitoring meetings. 

th e J titi C tuti/Wui kl are FVulel comliined a Ihiee-week job club lor Job-r early i eg i u I r an I 'j hIhcIi, lor legislranls who 
did rtol lind a Job, wau lollowed by at>tiignmenl lo WoiKlare. 



Local ion 



Nassau County, NY 
Fresno County, CA 



Port land, I ewi ston, 

and Augusta, Mt 
Pensacola, tL 
Portsmouth, VA 

(^lark and Madison 
Count Icb, KY 



San Diego Counly, CA 
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3.0 AN OVERVIEW OF THE EVALUATION DESIGN AND DATA COLLECTION 

3.1 Oblectives of the Demonstration Evaluation 

The evaluation of the Food Stamp Work Registration and Job Search 
Demonstration combined data from agency records, on-site observation, and 
interviews with registrants randomly assigned to treatment and control 
groups . The evaluation procedures in the Expanded Demonstration were generally 
similar to those in the Initial Demonstration. However, the prior experience 
with the Initial Demonstration led to several improvements in evaluation 
procedures for the Expanded Demonstration . This chapter will describe the 
procedures for the Expanded Demonstration and indicate differences from 
those used in the Initial Demonstration. 

The evaluation addressed the following objectives: 

to provide an assessment of how each site implemented its 
demonstration model; 

o to determine the effectiveness of each demonstration model in 
increasing the employment of work registrants and in decreasing 
their participation in the Food Stamp Program; 

o to measure the cost of administering the model in each site; 

o to evaluate the cost-effectiveness of each demonstration model by 
comparing benefits (as measured by increases in registrants ' 
earnings and reductions in benefits paid) with administrative 
costs . 

To ensure that each evaluation objective was achieved, the design for the 

evaluation included the following component activities: 

o a formative analysis of the implementation of the demonstration 
model at each site. 

o a process analysis of the administrative procedures used at each 
site, their effect on assignment of registrants to job readiness 
categories, the conduct of job search requirements and/or job 
clubs, and the carrying out of sanctioning procedures. 

o an impact analysis, measuring the effect of each job search treatment 
on the employment, earnings, and food stamp benefits of registrants, 
in comparison with the experience of control group members. 
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a cost analysis, measuring administrative costs at each site. 

o a cost-benefit analysis, comparing benefits and costs at each 

site and then across sites to determine which approach yields the 
greatest benefit per dollar spent. 

This chapter describes each of these aspects of the evaluation design, 

including the research issues guiding each component of the analysis. It 

then discusses the data that were collected to answer the research questions . 



3.2 Components of the Evaluation 

The evaluation was carried out in four phases. Phase I, from October 
1982 through December 1982 was a planning phase. The evaluation contractor 
reviewed the proposals from the sites participating in the demonstration , 
developed data collection instruments, and planned evaluation procedures. 
FNS also conducted training for new staff during this phase. In Phase II, 
January-June 1983, the formative analysis was conducted as sites began 
operating their demonstration models. The formative analysis was intended 
to identify and correct flaws in implementing these models. During Phase 

II, FNS and the evaluation contractor conducted training for additional 
site staff. The evaluation contractor also brought field on-site analysts 
(OSAs) to the Cambridge area for a three-day training session. FNS staff 
from the national and regional offices took part in the training. Phase 

III, July 1983-June 198A, was the operational phase in which the data 
collection for the process, impact, and cost analysis took place. The 
analysis of the data was completed in Phase IV (July 1984-December 1984), 

3,2,1 The Planning Phase 

In addition to the tasks noted above, during Phase I the contractor 
prepared the Analysis Plan for the seven sites. This document provided a 
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detailed plan for the coaduct of the evaluation activities that guided the 
development of data collection forms, data base design, and the sequence of 
evaluation activities. The contractor also prepared an Operations Manual 
which constituted a simple reference document for all aspects of the evaluation 
except the administration of the client surveys. A new 0MB package was also 
prepared and submitted. Finally, the contractor started to recruit and to 
hire On-Site-Analysts during this early phase. 

3.2.2 The Formative Analysis 

Phase II was devoted to the formative analysis of the demonstration. It 
was intended to be a six-month period during which each demonstration sits 
would gain experience in operating its particular model. The purpose of 
the formative phase was to identify and correct flaws in the models, and 
to make improvements if warranted, before model impacts were formally 
evaluated. The selection of the study sample for the impact analysis began 
only after the formative phase was completed. To carry out the formative 
analysis, the evaluation contractor observed the models, clarified evaluation 
data issues at the site, and provided immediate feedback to FNS. Data 
collection instruments and procedures were also finalized during this phase. 

As part of the formative analysis, the evaluation contractor submitted 

periodic updates on program operations to FNS, identifying problems and 

recommending improvements. The problems identified were the kinds of 

seemingly small issues that could have made a big difference in the validity 

of the results of the evaluation. Among these issues were the following: 

• The contractor reviewed the implementation of the random assignment 
process and identified and corrected inaccuracies in assignment 
procedures. In addition to correcting errors, sites were instructed 
to include registrants with short certifications in the demonstration 
and to include them in the random assignment process. Also, the 
evaluation contractor decided to collect some additional information 
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at the time of random assignment to aid in the examination of 
differential attrition patterns. This included whether the household 
received General Assistance and the full case name used bj the 
Food Stamp Agency. 

• Numerous irregularities were identified in the job-readiness 
categorization process. Some sites were systematically assigning 
registrants to incorrect categories. FNS notified sites about 
correct definitions of categories and moved to produce uniformity 
across sites. 

• Data collection instruments were tested and modified to accommodate 
sites' recordkeeping and reporting, and to eliminate potential 
confusion on the part of survey respondents. 



3.2.3 Process Analysis 

The focus of the process analysis was on understanding how the models 
were implemented. This meant observing in great detail how each site carried 
out the procedures planned for its model. The process analysis served several 
purposes. First, previous studies- of work registration and job search 
requirements had often found incomplete or inadequate implementation of 
the requirements. The process analysis addressed the question of whether 
Food Stamp Agencies would carry out the requirements more completely than 
in previous studies. A related question addressed by the process analysis 
was how close the agencies' administration of the job search requirements 
were to their planned procedures or model. If there were deviations from 
the plan, what were they? Third, the process analysis developed information 
on actual treatments that was necessary for interpreting the results of the 
impact analysis. The estimates of demonstration impacts were based on 
comparisons between an experimental group and a control group. Yet, 
understanding the meaning of any observed difference required knowing how 
many members of the treatment group actually became involved in a treatment 
and what treatments they received. 
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The methods for developing information used to studj the implementation 
of the models were the same during both the formative analysis of Phase 
II and the process analysis of Phase III. In the Initial Demonstration, 
the evaluation contractor obtained data from the Food Stamp Agencies on 
the numbers of registrants passing through each stage of the treatment process. 

Unfortunately, these data were generally insufficient to identify whether 
a fall-off in numbers from one stage to the next was a result of administrative 
failure or of a legitimate reason. The process analysis of the Expanded 
Demonstration improved upon this by keeping a detailed record of what happened 
at each stage, particularly to registrants who did not go on to complete the 
treatment. These added data permitted much better identification of cases 
of administrative failure. In addition to gathering quantitative data, the 
evaluation contractor employed on-site analysts (OSAs) to observe the delivery 
of program services and the management of the local offices an4 to monitor 
the quality of evaluation data. The reports from OSAs added a qualitative 
dimension to the process study. 

3.2.4 The Impact Analysis 

The focus of the impact analysis was on whether the imposition of job 
search treatments increased the employment and earnings of registrants and/or ' 
reduced their food stamp benefits. Relying mostly on data from household 
interviews taken three and six months after individuals applied for food 
stamps, the evaluation contractor produced estimates of the effects on job 
search intensity, employment, earnings, having one's application denied or 
benefits terminated for failure to comply with program rules, participation 
in the Food Stamp Program, food stamp benefits paid, and total family income. 
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The use of random assignment vithin sites helped enorraouslj in the task 
of isolating treatment effects from other factors influencing outcomes. 
Without information on the patterns of a control group dra\'m from the same 
pool as those subject to the job search requirements, it would have been 
extremely difficult to derive unbiased estimates of what would have happened 
in the absence of the requirements. The problem would be especially serious 
when dealing with nonexerapt food stamp registrants, since many recipients 
find jobs and leave the food stamp rolls on their own. 

Because the characteristics of sites participating in the demonstration 
differed, it was plausible that the size of the treatment effect was related 
to differences in these characteristics. In particular, labor market 
conditions varied across sites; administrative processes differed across 
sites; and the characteristics of clients participating in each of the 
programs also varied. If the treatment effect on an 'outcome variable was 
estimated only at the site level (that is to say, for each site separately), 
even after random assignment and controlling for individual differences 
between clients, the estimated effect could reflect the site characteristics 
rather than the pure treatment effect. Consider, for example, a comparison 
between two sites implementing the same model. If the labor market in one 
had more job openings than in the other, then its estimated treatment effect 
would have been larger. To the extent that site characteristics influenced 
the magnitude of the treatment effects, neither site estimate alone would 
measure the pure effect of the model as planned. 

Estimates are improved if controls are introduced for site character- 
istics. Clearly, the more sites that were included in the analysis and the 
more representative they were of the country as a whole, the more reliable 
the estimates of treatment effect would be. To introduce explicit controls 
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for as inan7 site variations as possible, all seven sites in the Expanded 
Demonstration were pooled together to conduct statistical tests. Multivariate 
analysis — regression, probit, or tobit — was used to estimate treatment effects, 
controlling for a series of individual and site characteristics. Within the 
pooled sample, separate treatment effects were estimated for each site. 
Admittedly, even the seven sites in the demonstration did not necessarily 
constitute a representative sample of sites in general. However, it simply 
was not feasible within the context of this demonstration to expand the 
number of sites. 

Attrition from the study sample was another problem that could potentially 
bias the results. Although the pool of demonstration participants to be 
interviewed was drawn randomly from the list of registrants in the 
demonstration site, many participants who were selected for interviews did 
not complete the three and/or six month survey. The response rates appear 
in Table 3.1. Overall, 64 percent completed the three-month survey, while 
51 percent of the initial interview pool completed the six-month survey. 
One would not expect that those who responded to the survey would necessarily 
be similar in characteristics or attitudes to those that did not respond. 
For example, geographically mobile registrants and those most likely to 
obtain jobs on their own would be less likely to complete surveys than 
other registrants. These and other differences would not necessarily be a 
cause for concern, unless the nonrandom factors in response rates varied by 
experimental status. In anticipation of the possibility of such 
treatment-control differences, the impact analysis used a procedure developed 
by Heckman (1976) to reduce or eliminate the attrition bias in the estimate 
of treatment effects. The prediction in turn depends on having information 
on some variables for both those who do and do not complete an interview. 
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Table 3.1 
Survey Response Rates, by Model and Sice 

Three-Monch Survey Six-Month Survey 

Interviews Response Interviews Response 
> ^Qdel/Site Completed Rate (Z)^ Completed Rate (a) 

Al] Models and Sites 2769 64.4 2222 80.2 

Applicant Job Search Model ''^5 53.0 601 75.6 

Job Club Model 1170 68.5 977 83.5 

Alternative Design Model 804 73.4 644 80.1 

Applicant Job Search 
Model Sites 



Nassau County, NY 


378 


54.7 


Fresno County, CA 


417 


51.6 


Job Club Model Sites 




- 


Portsmouth, VA 


388 


65.0 


Pensacola, FL 


382 


75.2 


Maine 


400 


66.3 


Alternative Design Model Sites 






Kentucky 


409 


39.3 


San Diego 


3 95 


61.9 



Notes : 

^Percent of initial interview pool of 4300. 
Percent of those completing the Three-Month Survey. 



275 


72.6 


326 


73.2 


302 


77.3 


334 


87.4 


341 


35.3 


350 


85.6 


294 


7^.4 
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Furthermore, these variables must be related to the probability of attrition. 
Thus, the success of this evaluation in dealing with the attrition problem 
depends on the suitability of these common variables that were used in the 
Heckman procedure. Futher discussion of this correction appears in Chapter 5. 

One additional issue arose in interpreting impact results. Estimated 
treatment effects measure the difference (controlling for other factors) 
between the average effect for the entire experimental group and the average 
effect for the entire control group. However, the treatment at any site 
did not apply uniformly to all those in the experimental group. Those found 
not job ready were not subject to job search requirements. Even some of 
those categorized as job ready did not actually receive the prescribed 
treatment. One test of treatment affect would be to look at those actually 
assigned to the job search requirement of their model. Unfortunately, since 
they were a non-random subset of the experimental group, there was no adequate 
control group available for making a comparison. To avoid this potential 
bias, the impact analysis used a two-stage estimation procedure under which 
the registrant's likelihood of being involved in a treatment (based on 
predictions from a first stage equation) was used as an independent determinant 
of outcomes. 

Since the impact of job search treatments on food stamp benefits paid 
was a central issue in the demonstration, the evaluation contractor obtained 
agency records of food stamp payments made to each registrant scheduled 
to be interviewed within the treatment and control groups. The analysis 
of the agency benefit data on this random sample of participants in the 
demonstration served as a check on the findings derived from household 
surveys. The Initial Demonstration had also collected agency benefits 
data, but the formatting across sites was so irregular that it could not be 
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used. In the Expanded Demonstration, great care was taken to collect accurate 
and usable benefits data. 

In deciding on the appropriate sample sizes for the survey analysis, 
FNS and the evaluation contractor examined issues of costs and of significance 
levels available with alternative ways of pooling data. They selected a 
sample of 375 treatment and control group registrants within each site. 
The calculations assumed a pooled analysis across all sites and focused 
on the coefficient for the treatment variable for a single site. Table 3.2 
shows the width of the confidence interval and the power of the test for 
such a coefficient, given a sample size of 375 at each site and assuming a 
true difference in outcomes of five percentage points. 

In the case of the treatment coefficient for a single site, there was 
only a 50 percent probability of finding a statistically significant treatment 
effect when the true effect was only five percentage points. Table 3.2 
also shows that aggregation of sites implementing the same model would 
produce more reliable estimates. For example, the probability of concluding 
that the applicant job search treatment was effective if the true effect 
was five percentage points would have been 74 percent. Each site in the 
Expanded Demonstration tested a model that was in some degree unique. One 
could perhaps combine for purposes of analysis the two applicant model 
sites and perhaps the three job club sites of Maine, Pensacola, and 
Portsmouth. Mostly, the impact analysis focused on the treatment variable 
coefficient for each site separately. 

3.2.5 The Cost Analysis 

The purpose of the cost analysis was to estimate the cost per registrant 
of operating the job search requirements. One part of the analysis involved 
estimating the per-registrant costs at the demonstration sites, excluding 
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Table 3.2 

Width of Confidence Interval and Power of the Test £or 

Treatment Variables Using a Dependent Variable Measuring the 

Probability of Becoming Employed 



Typical individual site 

Two Applicant Job Search 
Models pooled: 

Nassau County -i 
Fresno County 



N 

375 



Width of 952 

Confidence 

Interval 

.051 



Power of the 

Test Assuming 

True Effect of .05 

.5123 



750 



.036 



,7389 
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expenses related solely to the evaluation. Data on actual demonstration 
expenses were available for each site, but there were problems associated 
with relying only on these data to estimate program costs. First, they 
did include some costs required for the data collection of the evaluation. 
More importantly, regardless of the real costs of operating the requirements, 
almost every site spent the amount of funds that had been budgeted in advance. 
Thus, estimates derived purely from actual expenses would not be reliable 
indicators of the future cost of implementing the results. 

To develop realistic estimates of the costs per registrant, the evaluation 
contractor created a time measurement instrument, called a Job Ticket , to 
measure the amount of time required by agency staff members to complete 
specific activities. A second instrument, called Staff Utilization Rosters , 
provided information on the salaries paid to each agency worker as well as 
the allocation of each worker's time across activities. By combining 
information on the time spent by staff to perform certain functions with 
data on salaries and other expenses, one could calculate the cost of each 
function. Moving from costs per function to costs per registrant required 
estimates of the number of each type of function per registrant. Tabulations 
from the Client Participation Histories provided estimates of the number 
of functions per registrant. 

3.2.6 The Benefit-Cost Analysis 

The benefit-cost analysis drew on the results of the impact analysis 
to derive the taxpayer and social benefits of the job search treatments, 
and on the cost analysis to derive taxpayer and social costs. Benefits 
accrued .mainly through a reduction in food stamp benefits per client or 
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the increase in earnings. Since no effort was made to estimate the time 
and out-of-pocket costs imposed on registrants in meeting the job search 
requirements, the social resource and taxpayer costs were virtually identical. 

3.2.7 Relationship Between Components 

The cost-benefit analysis tied together other principal components 
of the analysis to provide overall evaluations of site performance. It 
depended on estimates of cost from the cost analysis and of benefits from 
the impact analysis. The impact analysis in turn depended on the process 
analysis for two purposes. First, the data on actual treatments received 
by members of the treatment group came from the process analysis. Second, 
the process analysis helped explain and interpret the quantitative results 
of the impact analysis. 

The formative analysis preceded all the. other analyses. It relied 
primarily on a process analysis designed to identify and correct problems 
in implementing models before the formal evaluation began. 

3.3 Data Collection Procedures 

Table 3.3 lists the data sources used in the study. ^ The most important 
data sources for the impact analysis were the two waves of interviews with 
treatment and control group registrants three and six months following 
application (Nassau, Fresno) or certification (at remaining sites) for food 
stamp benefits. The most active contact between registrants and the program 
was expected to take place in the first three months following application 
or certification. The first interview was designed to collect information 



^Copies of the data collection instruments are in Appendix A. 
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Table 3.3 
Data Sources and Collection Schedule 



Daca Source 

Random Assignment 
Log (SAL) 

Monthly Progress 
Report (MPR) 

Negative Action 
Review (MAR) 

Benefits data 

Client 

Participation 
History (CPH) 

On-site Analyst 
Logs 

Job Ticket 



Three-Month 
Survey 

Six-Month Survey 



Treatment Parti- 
cipation Summaries 
(T?S) 



Frequency o£ Collection 
Weekly 

Monthly 

Monthly for 6 months 

Obtained on a monthly basis 

Completed as transactions 
involving treatment group 
registrants occur 

Monthly 

Twice, for one week 



Three months after cer- 
tification^ for food stamps 

Six months after certifica- 
tion for food stamps 

Ongoing basis for each 
series of group meetings 



Exemption Tally Twice 



Collection Period 
July 1983 - April 198A 

July 1983 - June 1984 

January 1984 - June 1984 

January 1984 - June 1984 
January 1984 - June 1984 

July 1983 - June 1984 



November 3, 1983, Aoril 
1984 

September 1983 - February 
1984 

February 1984 - July 1984 



July 1983 - June 1984 



5-day period, October 1983 
5-day period, April 1984 



^Or three months after application in Applicant Job Search Model. 
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on job search, employment, benefits, and program experiences immediately- 
following participation, to minimize recall error. The followup interview 
taking place three months later (or six months after application/certification) 
was to yield information on employment and benefits over a longer period 
after application. While these two surveys obtained data directly from 
registrants, all the remaining data instruments collected data from the FSAs. 

To obtain data on the types and intensity of activities required of 
and completed by treatment group registrants , the evaluation contractor 
designed several forms that were completed by demonstration staff . The 
Client Participation History (CPH) was a form on which demonstration staff 
were to record every agency transaction for a particular treatment registrant , 
including assessment, assignment, and referral outcomes. To record each 
registrant's involvement in group activities, agencies had to complete forms 
called Treatment Participation Summaries (TPS) . These group activity rosters 
provided data on attendance at, and outcomes of, group activities such as 
orientation, employability skills training, and job clubs. These data were 
combined with the CPH to measure the intensity of treatment for each member 
of the treatment group. CPHs were used in both the Initial and Expanded 
Demonstrations. However, the CPHs in the Expanded Demonstration collected 
more complete information on what happened to registrants at each stage of 
treatment . 

Information on program costs came from itemized monthly invoices submitted 
by each site to the Food and Nutrition Service as well as from the Staff 
Utilization Rosters and the Job Tickets discussed earlier . The evaluation 
contractor administered the Staff Utilization Rosters and the Job Ticket 
instruments twice (November 1983 and April 1984) during the operational 
phase of the demonstration. 
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The analysis of program operations utilized four additional sources 
of data. Monthly Proi^ress Reports (MPRs) completed by demonstration staff 
summarized work registrations, outcomes of job-readiness assessment? and 
categorization, and sanctions imposed. The CPHs recorded similar data for 
each individual, permitting the tracking of individuals. The MPR data were 
generally aggregated for each site, though reports were available separately 
for each office in multi-office sites. The advantage of the MPR was that 
it was available each month, while the CPHs were collected only when an 
individual completed treatment. CPHs were available only from treatment 
group registrants. MPR data were used to assess monthly variation in client 
flow and treatment activity both within and across sices. Although ic was 
hoped that these progress reports would be useful to sites in monitoring 
their own performance, few sites completed these forms on a timely basis. 
As a result, the information was generally not used for short-term management. 
This report used MPR data mainly for aggregate caseload data. 

Detailed information on particular aspects of the implementation of 
the job search requirements came from the Exemption Tally and the .Mesative 
Action Review . The Exemption Tally, new in the Expanded Demonstration, 
recorded the incidence of various reasons for exemption of registrants from 
work registration requirements; it was administered in October 1983 and 
April 198A. The Negative Action Review consisted of a review of a sample 
of case files of registrants who were found noncorapliant during the first 
six months of Phase III. The form yielded information about the sequence 
of actions that followed the initial finding of noncompliance. 

Evaluation contractor staff also observed the operation of the demonstra- 
tion models at each site to obtain qualitative, descriptive information 
that would complement the more quantitative process data. On-site analysts 
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reported on project activities throughout the Phase III period. Their 
observations and reports were guided by structured data collection logs 
developed by senior process evaluation staff. In addition, Brandeis University 
and Abt Associates analysts visited sites throughout the demonstration to 
observe the operation of the demonstration programs firsthand. 

3.4 Problems Associated with Data Collection 

Although one purpose of Phase II of the demonstration was to minimize 
errors and problems associated with evaluation data collection, some problems 
nonetheless took place during Phase III. The most important are discussed 
here. 
Random Assignment Documentation 

Agency staff at each site were required to record each work registrant's 
assignment to treatment or control status and other information about the 
individual on Random Assignment Logs provided by the evaluation contractor. 
These logs were to be transmitted to the contractor for selection of the 
survey interview sample. While most sites managed this process veil, Fresno 
and Nassau County did not. In Fresno, because of the large number of 
eligibility workers (over 400) responsible for random assignment, completion 
and retrieval of the written forms was deemed infeasible. Instead, the 
Fresno agency provided the contractor with a computer tape which identified 
treatment and control registrants. This tape, however, contained names 
of all food stamp registrants experiencing a transaction related to their 
case during the month. The contractor had to undertake substantial work 
with site staff to ensure that those registrants participating in the 
demonstration were identified properly. 
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In !<fassau County, site staff were not conscientious in transmitting 
the portion of the log that was completed when an applicant's certification 
was either approved or denied. As a result, neither the Nassau site nor 
the contractor had available timely information on the outcomes of the 
certification process. 
Monthly Progress Reports 

Virtually all sites experienced problems with the Monthly Progress 
Reports. Some sites (for example, San Diego) completed the reports accurately 
but did not submit them to the evaluation contractor until several months 
after the close of the reporting period. Other sites (in particular, Maine 
and >fassau) neither completed the form accurately, nor submitted forms in 
a timely manner. This problem affected primarily the ongoing monitoring 
of operations rather than the final report, since here the CPH is the principal 
source data on client flow. 

3.5 Strengths and Limitations of the Evaluation 

The evaluation was based on random assignment of registrants to an 
experimental and a control group at each site. This experimental design 
was very important in isolating the pure effect of each model. There was 
a detailed, thorough process analysis to record the actual treatment 
implemented at each site. There was a formative analysis during which the 
implementation of the models was observed, problems identified, and 
improvements suggested, before the operational phase and the impact analysis 
began. All of these steps contributed to the reliability of the results. 

There were some limitations of the analysis. There were attrition 
problems, but statistical corrections were made that acted to minimize bias. 
The seven sites included in the demonstration were not completely 
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representative of the country as a whole. Since the Food Stamp Agencies 
ultimately included in the demonstration had volunteered to participate, 
thev constitute a self-selected group. Moreover, the fact that the number 
of volunteer sites was very small indicates that these sites may be highly 
atypical. Of primary concern is the possibility that the political and 
other factors that may have led these sites to participate and that differ- 
entiate them from other counties and cities in the U.S. may be associated 
with the level of performance observed in the demonstration. 

Even in terms of observed characteristics, the seven volunteer sites 
were not representative of agencies throughout the United States. San 
Diego county was the only large urban area. Two sites (Maine and Kentucky) 
were primarily rural areas; one site (Fresno) included a sprawling, primarily 
agricultural area populated by migrant farm workers; the remaining sites 
were small cities. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the evaluation gives useful insights 
into the work registration and job search requirements of the demonstration 
models. Moreover, data collection in the Expanded Demonstration was i.-nproved 
in the several areas discussed over what it had been in the Initial 
Demonstration. 
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4.0 THE ASSESSMENT OF THE OPERATION OF THE DEMONSTRATION APPROACHES 

4.1 Overview and Summary 

This chapter describes the assessment of the operation of the 
demonstration job search requirements in each participating site. One 
evaluation objective was to determine the feasibility of administering work 
registration and job search procedures that were different from current 
requirements . To this end , we examined the flow of clients through the 
demonstration, specifically the number of work registrants who were 
assessed as job-ready , assigned to job search requirements , and sanctioned 
for failure to comply. The assessment took account of the influence of 
economic conditions, agency coordination, and client tracking and reporting 
systems on the way each local agency operated the job search requirements 
under the demonstration. 

The process analysis of the Expanded Demonstration developed more 
quantitative data than the Initial Demonstration and previous studies of 
work registration and job search requirements. Previous studies — and this 
evaluation too — documented extensive fall-off as clients moved through the 
steps of the treatment, with only a fraction finally completing the actual 
work or job search requirements. In previous studies, there was 
uncertainty as to whether the fall-off resulted from client noncompliance, 
from client movement out of the demonstration (either because of a change 
in registration status or because of going off food stamps), or from a 
failure by the administering agency to keep track of clients and move them 
to the next step of the treatment. The evaluation of this demonstration 
provides a much fuller accounting of the fall-off . Data were available on 
each step of the client flow after registration, including the number of 
clients who left the demonstration following a finding of noncompliance. 
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the number who entered employment, and the number who left the 
demonstration for other reasons. On the basis of these data, the following 
key findings emerged from the process analysis. 

• Administrative laxity was not a significant cause of the small 
proportion of participants completing all stages of the job 
search requirements. Most of the fall-off at each step of the 
flow of registrants can be explained either by registrant 
noncompliance or by registrants leaving the demonstration for 
other reasons. Given the permissible reasons for most of the 
fall-off, there is little evidence of significant administrative 
failure. 

• There were major implementation problems at some sites early in 
the demonstration, but local agencies eventually corrected them 
without a lasting effect on the client flow. The most serious 
problems were in Kentucky, where the demonstration had to be 
reorganized in October 1983. Following that, Kentucky operated 
its model reasonably well. 

« The applicant job search requirement screened out many clients 
early in the process. In Nassau, 56 percent of the applicants 
failed to complete the requirement; in Fresno, the figure was 36 
percent. In the case of most clients not completing the 
applicant search requirement, agencies either did not certify the 
households to receive benefits or reported the registrants as 
noncompliant. 

• Applicant model sites had a clear advantage in the timing of 
treatment. With assessment interviews typically taking place on 
the same day as application, the applicant search approach sped 
the process of assigning suitable clients to the requirements. 

In contrast, the job club sites experienced delay in applying the 
job club treatment to registrants. 

• Among job club sites, the proportion of job club participants 
completing the activity was highest in Portsmouth, which used an 
assistive model which aided participants through to the end of 
the job club. However, few Portsmouth participants either found 
jobs or left the demonstration for other reasons. Other sites 
used noncompliance more and moved more job club participants into 
jobs. 

• San Diego was the only site with a Workfare requirement. 
Job-ready clients were assigned first to a job club and then to 
Workfare. Many clients either left the demonstration or were 
exempted from further treatment before being assigned to 
Workfare. Of those who did complete the job club, most went on 
to Workfare, with the remainder entering employment. Among those 
assigned to Workfare, 15 percent found employment, nearly 35 
percent were noncompliant, and the remainder continued in 
Workfare until the end of their certification period. 
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• Local agencies used sanctioning extensively throughout the 

demonstration, with the proportions found noncompliant ranging 
from 22 percent noncompliant in Portsmouth to 51 percent in San 
Diego. While there were administrative shortcomings, such as 
excessive delays in Nassau and Portsmouth, much of the 
sanctioning did result in ultimate termination of benefits. 

The process analysis required two kinds of data: (1) quantitative 

measures of client flow to indicate where there were problems in moving 

work registrants through the treatment in accordance with demonstration 

rules; and (2) qualitative information to explain what sites did in order 

to achieve the measured outcomes. Both types of data helped to convey how 

agencies administered the requirements. Success in moving clients through 

the various components of the job search requirements depended on: 

9 an adequate flow of participants, particularly if the model 

involved a group activity like a job club. Because some sites 
(like Portsmouth) had fewer clients than expected and all sites 
had high no-show rates, several job clubs operated at less than 
planned capacity; 

« avoiding backlogs due to an unexpectedly high flow of regis- 
trants. Pensacola and Kentucky had large backlogs of clients 
awaiting group activities in the early part of the demonstration, 
but overcame these difficulties through more frequent scheduling; 

effective communication between the Income Maintenance Unit and 
the Demonstration Employment Unit, first in getting registrants 
into the treatment and second in transmitting information on 
noncompliance. While the necessary flows of information did take 
place, they were not always timely; 

6 an effective participant tracking and reporting system able to 
follow all work registrants to make sure they get the proper 
treatments on a timely basis. Many of the implementation 
problems in the early part of the demonstration centered on site 
inadequacies in completing evaluation forms designed for such 
purposes; and 

« low turnover and adequate staff who can devote the necessary 
effort to running the models. 
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4.2 Measures of Effective Operations 
4.2.1 Concepts in Measuring; Operations 

Administering the job search requirements involved several procedures 
in which Food Stamp Agencies interacted with those applying for food stamp 
benefits. Within each procedure, the local FSA had to respond to the 
actions of the applicant or recipient. Between application and completion 
of job search procedures, work registrants might have dropped out during 
one of several stages, either because of their own actions and/or responses 
by the FSA. High fall-off rates might have been consistent with slack 
implementation, with a low share of job-ready registrants, with recipient 
noncompliance or with a combination of all three. The goals of the process 
analysis were to describe the patterns of the flow of participants through 
the various procedures and to identify the reasons for registrants not 
completing their requirements. 

The primary basis for examining operations in the seven demonstration 
sites was data on how applicants and/or recipients flowed through these 
procedures. Key measures included the following: 

• Percent of Registrants Assessed . All treatment group work 
registrants were supposed to be assessed. A registrant would not 
be assessed if he or she failed to respond to two call-ins 
without good cause, but would be subject to sanctioning instead. 
Instances of registrants not assessed without a valid reason 
would indicate inadequacy in implementation. 

• Percent of Those Assessed Wio Were Assigned to Category I . The 
assessment interview was to determine whether a registrant was 
job-ready and thus eligible for Category I. Registrants might 
have legitimately been assigned to Categories II or III and thus, 
a low percent assigned to Category I did not necessarily mean 

an implementation failure. However, assigning most registrants 
to categories that did not require making job contacts or 
attending job clubs was one way agencies could avoid implementing 
the procedures rigorously. 

• Percent of Category I Ever Assigned to the Prescribed Treatment 
of the Model . Some registrants initially assigned to Category I 
were recategorized and thus were no longer required to 
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participate in the treatment. This included a few registrants 
who should not have registered for work, i.e., those working 30 
hours or more or part of UI or WIN. Except for these 
possibilities, failure to assign Category I registrants to 
treatment would indicate an inadequacy in implementation. 

• Participation Record of Those Assigned to Treatment . Registrants 
could complete treatment either by finding a job or by following 
the prescribed requirements for the treatment imposed in each of 
the models. Finding a job was a preferable outcome to completing 
all requirements with no job at the end. Those not completing 
the treatment might have been excused or noncompliant . Other- 
wise, a high rate of noncompletion would indicate an implementa- 
tion failure. There are other measures of the intensity of 
treatment like the days of attendance at a group activity. 

• The Percent Denied Certification for Failure to Comply with 
Applicant Job Search . A high denial rate would establish a 
reputation for stringency. However, an implementation failure 
would be present only if registrants who did not complete the 
applicant job search were nevertheless certified. 

« The Percent of Registrants Found Noncompliant . Again, a high 
percent would establish a reputation for stringency. But 
evidence of implementation problems would require more detailed 
information. When clients failed to comply with the particular 
requirement;s of their site, were they found noncompliant? When a 
client was found noncompliant would sanctioning procedures be 
followed through, to terminate benefits, if appropriate? 

An analysis of these measures, which document the results of the 

administrative processes in quantitative terms, appears in subsequent parts 

of Section A. 2. Section 4.3 draws on qualitative information, derived 

largely from observations by the contractor's on-site analysts and its 

senior staff, to interpret these figures and to understand how the 

individual agencies developed and implemented their job search procedures. 



4.2.2 The Characteristics of Applicants Entering the Demonstration 

Before analyzing how Food Stamp Agencies implemented the job search 
procedures among applicants, it is worthwhile to describe the composition 
of applicants who entered the demonstration at each of the seven 
demonstration sites. Table 4.1 summarizes characteristics of the 
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Table 4.1 



Work Registrdnt Character Isl lea, by Site 



latal cases on Random 
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li uutinen I 
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Nassau 



1449 



913 
5i6 



Fresno 

706 i 

34B3 
3580 



Portsmouth 
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415 



Maine 

1423 
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Pensacola 


Kentucky 


San Diego 
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1.2 
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11.2 
66.4 
22.5 



1.2 
1130 



20.6 
59.8 
19.6 
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20.4 
6/. 4 
11.8 



1.2 
J152 



12.9 
66.4 
20.7 



1.2 
$167 



17.7 
67.0 
15.3 



1.1 
$96 



10.0 
74.5 
15.5 



I 

to 
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56.0 
44.0 



62.0 
38.0 



47.0 
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34.0 
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38.0 
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N/A 



13./ 
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64.0 



21.0 
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:..^uieu: Ruiuloin Asbignment logs. Pei ioUs covered are; NdbbJu, July 1, 1983-Febf uary 3, I9Q4; Iresno, July I, 1983-Jdnuary 27, 1984; Maine, July 1- 
Dcceinber 9,1983; Poitsiiiout h , July l-December 2, 1983; Pensacold, July l-Uecember 2, 1903; Kentucky, July I, 1983-february 10, 1984; San 
Diego, July 1 -December 2, 1983. Although work registrdiils continued to be enlcred on the RALs beyond these dates, these are the final dates 
lo( including them in Ihe interview sample, these ddles allowed d six-monlh lol low-up within Phase III. 
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population required to register for work ia the demonstration and included 
on the Random Assignment Logs. 

There were significant differences between sites in the nature of 
the client population subject to the demonstration requirements. FNS had 
wanted to include onl7 non-public assistance (NPA) food stamp recipients 
in the demonstration. However, sites with small numbers of NPAs did 
include some food stamp recipients who also were on public assistance. 
Nassau County served primarily (64 percent) public assistance food stamp 
recipients because earlier the agency had overestimated the flow of 
non-public assistance work registrants. Maine was another site that 
included public assistance recipients. It drew 23 percent of its clients 
from this subgroup. The remaining sites included only non-public 
assistance food stamp households. 

Substantial differences also existed in the fraction of registrants 
that received expedited services. In Maine, 64 percent of registrants 
received expedited services, in contrast to only 4 percent in San Diego. 
Certification benefit amounts also varied, ranging from $167 per inonth 
in Kentucky to $96 per month in Maine and San Diego. 

Portsmouth and Maine contained relatively high numbers of registrants 
age 20 or less, while Fresno and Pensacola had disproportionately more 
over age 46. Males constituted over 60 percent of the sample in Fresno, 
Maine, and San Diego, but other sites had a more even balance between males 
and females. 
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4.2.3 Exemption from Vork Registration Requirements 
and Assignment to the Demonstration 

The demonstration approaches differed only in job search requirements; 
all sites were subject to standard work registration determination 
procedures completed at the Income Maintenance Unit of the FSA. 
Regulations implementing the demonstration, effective July 1, 1983, 
followed proposed rule changes to national requirements (see Table 1.1). 
These exemption criteria were applied in all demonstration sites except 
Maine. 1 

Table 4.2 displays the proportions exempt from the requirements and 
compares the reasons for exemption of individuals from demonstration work 
requirements in the seven participating sites. These data were drawn from 
a tally carried out by eligibility workers in each demonstration site. 
Overall, about two of three applicants were exempt from the work 
requirements: the proportions were 71-77 percent in Maine, Portsmouth, 
Pensacola and Kentucky; 54-55 percent in Fresno and San Diego; and 93 
percent in Nassau County. The most common reasons for exemption were 
responsibility for care of a child or dependent adult; disability; or 
full-time employment (totaling 61 percent of all exemptions). The 
Exemption Tally was developed only for the Expanded Demonstration so that 
comparable data were not available from the Initial Demonstration. 

Clients not exempt moved on to work registration and were randomly 
assigned to either the treatment group or the control group. The overall 
numbers from the Random Assignment Log appeared in Table 4.1. Table 4.3, 
based on data from the Monthly Progress Reports, shows the average monthly 
flow of registrants into the demonstration as well as the breakdown of 



■'■Maine resisted acting under demonstration rules and continued to 
operate under the 1981 regulations throughout the demonstration. 
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(5-day period, April 1984) 






Nassau 
County 


Fresno 
County 


2 
Maine Portsmoulti Pensacola 


Kentucky 


San Diego 


231 


284 


408 319 626 


284 


628 



.45 



.55 



.04 



.22 

.18 
.16 
.11 

.09 

.08 
.08 

.07 



Total 



2780 



.32 



.68 



.27 

.20 
.14 
.13 
.04 
.03 
.05 
.03 

.12 



I 
I 



Noli,;.. 

luis tdtly is lor NI'A cases; Home Uul iel cases are not included. Including IIU cases, the Nassau numbers would be: 679 total determinations; 131 
total work registrants; 19 peicent work registrants and Ul percent exempt. Ilie reasons lor exemption, in tlie order of the table: 1=.35; 2-. 09; 
i-.^l, 4'. 09; 5-. 02; 6^.02; 7-. 05; 0-.04; 9-. 12. 

Maine carried out t tie tally at two separate 5-day periods; the avut age ot the two tallies is reported liere. 



this number combines llirte ilems tallied separalely in H.iiiic: Cliildren undur 6 - .25; cliildren 6-12 = .04; care of incapacitated adult - 0. 
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Table 4.3 
Average Monthly Flow Into Demonslrat Ion 



Nuinber work registrantb 
Numbef riuw (ipplicdnts 
I'uictjiil new iipplicunib 

Nuiiibur r uccr' ( i I Icdt ionti 
I'dcmii ( ccur 1 i I iciil ioii'j 



Fresno 
805 
411 

(51.1) 
394 

(48.9) 



Ndssau 





86 




71 


(82 


.6) 




15 


(17 


.4) 



Kentucky 

221 

148 

(67.0) 

73 

(33.0.) 



Mdlne 
668 
586 

(57.8) 
282 

(42.2) 



Pensacola 


Portsmou 


th 


Sdn Die^o 


377 


182 




731 


209 


64 




614 


(55.4) 


(35.2) 




(84.0) 


168 


118 




117 


(44.6) 


(64.8) 




(16.0) 



I 



Source: Men I lily I'rogress Ucports, July 1983 - March 1984, 



Non-I'ublic Abiiiilance clicnlb only. 
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whether they came from new applicant households or were recertifications. 
The differences in monthly flow were substantial, ranging from a low of 
86 work registrants per month in Nassau County to a high of 805 in Fresno. 

4. 2. A Assessment 

The normal step following assignment to treatment status was an 
assessment interview at which an agency staff person assessed registrants 
as job-ready (Category I) or not job-ready for either temporary reasons 
(Category II) or long-term reasons (Category III). The tabulations in 
Table 4.4., based on Client Participation Histories, reveal the propor- 
tions of registrants actually assessed as well as what happened to those 
not assessed. (All data from CPHs are based on the total CPH sample 
rather than on monthly averages. Information for individuals from the 
group activity rosters was entered on the CPHs.) The proportion of 
registrants who were assessed ranged from 97 percent in Massau County down 
to 68 percent in San Diego. (Kentucky did not carry out assessment 
interviews, as will be discussed in Section 4.3.3.1) In the Initial 
Demonstration, the comparable proportions were 68 percent assessed in the 
Food Stamp Agency Model and 47 percent in the Job Club Model. The 
In-Person Registration Model carried out assessment at the time of 
in-person registration so the rate of assessment was over 90 percent. Of 
those not assessed, the majority were noncompliant in every site except 
Fresno County, with the percentages ranging from 62 percent in Nassau 
County to 86 percent in San Diego. Failure to show up twice without good 
cause was grounds for sanctioning. Virtually all those who did not show up 
twice were indeed found noncompliant. All those recorded as noncompliant 
on the Client Participation History were either sanctioned or left the 
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Table 4.4 
Assessment Activity (or Study Sample 



1) Number of treatment group registrants 

2) Number assessed 

a) Percent ot (1) who were assessed 

3) Number not assessed 

a) Did not report tor 2 call-ins 



b) Old not report for call-ins and found 38 
noncoflipl I ant 



(3b) as percent of (3) 

c) ItoncompI iant for ottier reasons 

d) Entered entployment 



a 



e) Left Food Stamp Program (or other 
reasons 

() Not assessed, not accounted (or by 
reasons b-e 
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34.9 


61.5 
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82 
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7 


2 





4 


20 
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Source: Client Hart Iclpat ion llislorles (or the study sdrnplt.- populalion. 
Keason may be failure to report for call-ins if information not completed on call-ins on CPU. 
excludes individuals who entered einptoyiiient and were also found noncompi iaiit . 
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demonstration oa their ovm. This kind of detail on those assessed and not 
assessed was not available in the Initial Demonstration. 

In addition to those who left the demonstration following a Notice 
of Noncompliance, others left because they entered employment or for other 
reasons. 2 The final line of Table 4.4 shows the number of registrants 
who were not assessed and for whom there was no indication that they left 
the demonstration. At most sites, virtually all of those not assessed 
left the demonstration for one of the indicated reasons. All sites except 
Fresno were successful either in establishing initial contact through the 
assessment interview or in removing those not assessed from the 
demonstration. 

In the case of Fresno, early in the demonstration registrants residing 
far from the office were not referred for assessment so that the 
Demonstration Employment Unit had no record of many of the registrants 
being referred to them. These registrants were never called in for 
assessment. However, an administrative change resulted in all registrants 
being referred to the demonstration unit and those in outlying areas were 
subsequently placed in Category III. 



2The CPH data use the following definitions to characterize exits from 
the demonstration: 

^fot Certified ; those in Applicant Job Search sites who failed to comply 
with the applicant search requirement and left because they were denied 
certification; 

Noncompliant : certified registrants who left following a Motice of 
Moncompliance whether they were sanctioned or left for another reason; 
Entered Employment ; those who left because they entered employment (and 
had not received a Notice of Noncompliance). Since the data on entered 
employment comes from the Client Participation History, it probably 
understates those entering employment because the Employment Demonstration 
Unit would not know all instances of job finding; 

Left Demonstration for Other Reasons ; those who left for reasons other 
than not certified, noncompliant, or entered employment. This category 
includes those whose registration status changed as well as those who 
moved from the area who went off food stamps altogether. 
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4.2.5 Categorization 

Of those assessed, what proportions did agency staff classify as 
job-ready? According to the data on categorization in Table 4.5, over 
half of those assessed were assigned to Category I, except in Maine. The 
highest proportion assigned to Category I was in Nassau County (92 
percent). In Kentucky, where there was no assessment, the assignment to 
Category I was almost automatic, except for a handful who lived in remote 
locations. In the Initial Demonstration, 85 percent of those assessed in 
the In-Person Registration Model were assigned to Category I, 75 percent in 
both the Food Stamp Agency and Job Club Models. 

Category Il-Job Attached, for registrants expected to have employment 
within a reasonable amount of time, was used in Maine and to a lesser 
extent in Fresno, but not much in the other sites. There were two holding 
categories. Category II-Not Job Attached was for registrants who had 
temporary barriers to participation, while Category III was for registrants 
who were not expected to overcome barriers during their work registration 
period. The offices in Fensacola, Fresno, and San Diego used Category III 
for clients who had language barriers. Fresno also used Category III for 
clients who lived in rural areas not accessible to the Food Stamp Agency. 
Some clients in each site were assigned to the demonstration even though 
they should have been exempt from work registration, if, for example, they 
were participating in Unemployment Insurance or AFDC work registration and 
job search requirements. When the Demonstration Employment Unit learned of 
such errors, clients were referred for redetermination and not otherwise 
categorized. 

In all sites, some clients initially assigned to Category I were 
eventually recategorized into other categories. Sizable numbers were 
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Table 4.5 
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recategorized into Categorj I only in Maine. In Maine, clients in Categorj 
Il-Job Attached were sent follow-up letters in 30 or 60 days. Those not 
responding within 10 days were automatically changed to Category I. Maine 
staff originally listed many Category III inappropriately, but where 
information was available, these were moved to the correct category. 

4.2.6 Assignment to Treatment Activity 

In principle all those found job-ready were to be assigned to a job 
search treatment activity, such as a requirement to make job contacts or 
to attend a job club. However, not all those in Category I actually 
started treatments. Table 4.6 presents information on the proportions of 
Category I registrants who started a treatment activity. Except in Maine 
and Kentucky, where over 20 percent of those job-ready did not start 
treatment, the proportion who did not attend a treatment activity was very 
low, not above 6 percent. 

Failure to start resulted from several reasons. Some participants 
assigned to a treatment failed to show up. The office could sanction these 
noncorapliant registrants. Some clients left the demonstration on their 
own. Others in Category I were excused from treatment either because 
they were now working part-time or were participating in another work and 
training program. An administrative failure existed only if a valid reason 
was lacking for not starting treatment. Table 4.6 lists the possible 
reasons, with "unexplained" indicating those without a reason. The number 
of such cases was large only in Kentucky. 

Whether a person started treatment is one indicator of administrative 
performance, but another is how soon (after assessment) the treatment 
began. Table 4.7 presents the median number of days from registration to 
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Tdble 4.6 
Assignment lo liealinent Activity (or Study Sdinple 
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Table 4.7 
Timing ot Treatment 



Mcuidd number ol days 
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%....! Lu: Client Participation Histories lor the study sample population. 
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assessment, and then from assessment to the start of treatment. The 
Applicant Model sites had zero median time lags because registrants were 
generally assessed at the time of registration. Category I registrants 
were then assigned to the applicant search requirement at the same time. 
It took all the other sites between two and three weeks to call in 
registrants and hold the assessment. However, following the assessment, 
Pensacola was able to assign job-ready registrants to treatment 
immediately, because the first treatment was a job search requirement which 
could start without delay. Job clubs, in contrast, took time to organize 
since they are group activities that run on a limited schedule. Following 
assessment, it took the average registrant a month to start a job club in 
Maine but less than two weeks to start one in San Diego. The average delay 
in reaching Kentucky's group job search activity was one month. In terms 
of timing, job search requirements have the advantage of an earlier start 
over group activities like job clubs. Also, conducting the assessment at 
the time of registration can hasten treatment by two or three weeks. In 
the Initial Demonstration the In-Person Registration Model had the similar 
effect of establishing early contact with registrants since the assessment 
was held at the time of the in-person registration, 

4.2.7 Intensity of Treatment 

Since the treatment approaches differed by sice, it was necessary co 

consider sites separately in describing the intensity of treatment. This 

section will consider first the sites with the applicant search 
requirement. Then it will examine treatment at the remaining sites which 

all had some form of group activity, although the actual models differed 
substantially. 
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4.2.7.1 Applicant Model Sites 

In both applicant sites, the first step of treatment was the applicant 
job search requirement (although in Nassau County, cases up for recert- 
ification were assigned directly to the recipient search requirement). The 
applicant search rule required applicants to make two job contacts per day 
for 10 days in Fresno and six contacts over two weeks in Nassau County. 
Table 4.8 shows the completion and the fall-off of clients as they moved 
through applicant search. 

In Fresno 36 percent of those assigned to applicant search did not 
complete the job search requirement while in Nassau, over half of those 
assigned did not complete. Those not completing were denied certification. 
In Fresno, 72 percent of non-completers were denied certification. The 
Nassau County outcomes are somewhat in doubt because most of the large 
number shown as noncompliant were probably misclassified and actually had 
been denied certification. With the inclusion of the noncompliance cases 
among the denials, the Nassau County proportion of non-completers who were 
denied certification was 51 percent. Virtually all the other 
non-completers at both sites left the demonstration for other reasons or 
had a valid reason for not completing the job contacts (such as 
recategorized out of Category I). Thus, the Applicant Search Model 
appeared effective in identifying uncooperative clients quickly and in 
keeping them from becoming certified. The numbers reveal no administrative 
shortcomings in the agencies operating the applicant search requirement. 

Those who completed applicant search were to be assigned to recipient 
search (along with the recertified cases in Nassau). About a fifth of 
completers failed to start the recipient search, the main reason being 
that they entered employment. 
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Table 4.8 
Aoplicanc Search Treatment at Applicani: Model Sices for Study Sample 

Fresno Nassau 

Type of Client Mon-Public Public Assistance 

Assistance Food and Non-Public 
Scamp Assistance 

Food Scamp 

Applicant requirements 2 contacts per 6 job contacts 

day for 10 days in 2 weeks 

Applicant requirement applied 
to: 

Assigned to applicant job search 

Did not complete applicant job 
rch^ 
Percent of assigned 



search^ 



Reason for not completing 
Not certified 
Noncompliant 
Entered employment 
Left demonstration 
Recategorized out of Category I 
Unexplained 

Completed applicant search 

Completers who did not start 
recipient search 

Percent of completers 

Reason for not starting (among 

completers of applicant search) 

NoncompLiant ■ 5 

Entered employment 12 3 

Left demonstration 29 

Recategorized out of Category 16 3 

Unexplained 2 3 



Both new appli- 

:ants and recer- 

tif ications 


New applicants 
only 


148 




296 


53 




167 


35.8 




56.4 


30 
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4 
7 
4 




46 
40 
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69 
9 
2 


93 




120 


20 




43 


21.5 




40.0 



Source: Client Participation Histories for the study sample population. 
^Missing cases on completion of applicant search: Fresno, 2; Nassau, 9. 
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In Nassau County, the recipient search requirement lasted for 8 weeks, 
while in Fresno, it was supposed to continue as long as the person remained 
a registrant. Large numbers who began recipient search left the 
demonstration at some time, as shown in Table 4.9. About 25 percent in 
Fresno and 40 percent in Nassau left following noncompliance. Many others 
left because of employment or other reasons. Only a limited number 
continued in recipient search for the duration of the demonstration. 

At both sites, registrants were supposed to make a job search 
monitoring visit to the Demonstration Employment Unit following the two 
weeks of applicant search and again every four weeks during recipient 
search. Over 85 percent of those beginning applicant search had at least 
one monitoring visit. However, the average number of visits per client was 
between two and three, reflecting the fact that many people left the 
demonstration before the end of the formal recipient search period . 

4.2.7.2 Sites Including a Group Component in the Treatment 

A job club was the entire treatment in Maine and Portsmouth and a 
component of treatment in Pensacola, and San Diego. The Kentucky Treatment 
included Employability Skills Training group sessions, although they were 
not a job club. Table 4.10 summarizes the requirements in each of these 
sites. The administrative demands of running a group activity differ from 
those required to operate a job search requirement. The job search 
requirement leaves the initiative for search up to the individual 
registrant, except at the times of monitoring visits. In contrast, in 
structured group activities, the administering agency must schedule 
sessions for an appropriate number of people; must hire staff to run formal 
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Table 4.9 
Recipient Search Treacment ac AppLicanc Model Sices 

Fresno Nassau 

Mumber recipient 1 contact per day 24 contacts in 8 

contacts required for length of cer- weeks; monthly in- 

tificacion period; person reporting^ 

monthly in-person 
reporting 

Started recipient search 73 139 

Noncompliant 19 55 

Entered employment 14 17 

Left demonstration IS 27 

Recacegorized out of Category I 11 8 

Continuing 11 32 

Ever had job search monitoring 128 281 
• ■ b 

visit 

Average Number of monitoring 2.75 2.29 

visits'" 



Source: Client Participation Histories for the study sample popuLacion, 

^Home relief clients subject to ongoing monitoring search after this 
requirement was met. 

°This includes applicant and recipient monitoring visits. 

^Average among chose who ever had visit. 
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Table 4.)0 
Comparison of Sites Using Group Components In The Treatment 
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classroom activities; and must supervise the informal activities like 
telephone searches and employer visits. 

Table 4.11 presents several overall measures of job club operations. 
The Kentucky treatment is included because the same variables can be 
measured for it as for a job club. Job clubs in Maine and Pensacola were 
the largest, averaging about 15 participants, while EST groups in Kentucky 
averaged only 6. In all sites, many registrants assigned to job clubs did 
not show up. Every site rescheduled some of those not showing up; by far 
the most rescheduling took place in Kentucky's EST program. Rescheduling 
was a way to get clients eventually to make up for a job club missed ones, 
but it did not fill up the current job club. Another device designed to 
get better utilization of job club slots was to increase the number of 
clients scheduled per job club. Clearly, some sites came close Co meeting 
their target through this device, but San Diego and particularly Kentucky 
did not. 

Job club performance can also be measured in terms of what happened 
to clients. Table 4.12 presents information on clients completing job 
clubs, where completion is defined as entering employment, or completing 
the prescribed requirement (in some cases, at the discretion of the 
agency's job counselor). The rate of completion was far higher in 
Portsmouth than in the other job clubs. Yet, completion alone is not a 
good indicator of job club success. Many of the completers did enter 
employment. Completers were unlikely to be noncompliant when the job club 
was their final requirement. However, in Kentucky and San Diego, some were 
found noncompliant, because EST in Kentucky and the job club in San Diego 
were followed by subsequent treatment requirements. In all sites, many 
registrants completed the job club with no further consequences; this 
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Measures of Job Club Operation 
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Ports- San 
Kentucky Maine Pensacola mouth Diego 



Average attendance 
at a club 

Show rate^ 



Percent rescheduling a 
job club'' 

Percent of target*^ 



6.2 

332 
56.0 

31% 



15.2 

612 
23.7 

1522 



14.8 

432 
7.7 

742 



10.3 

652 
18.4 

862 



3.0 

462 
15.1 

502 



Sources: Job Club Rosters for selected periods in Fall 1983 and Spring 1984, 
Client Participation Histories 



^Show rate defined as number attending at least one session of a job club as 
percent of alll participants scheduled for club. 

Percent rescheduling of those ever assigned to a job club. Data from CPHs. 

"^Percent of target defined as number attending at least one session of a job 
club as percent of desired client volume (desired club size x number of clubs). 
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Table 4.12 
Client CamplecLon of Job Clubs 



1. Assigned to job club 

2. Completed job club 

a. (2) as percent of (1) 

3. Outcomes among completers 

a. Noncompliant 

b. Entered employment 

c. Left demonstration 

d. None of above 

(d) as percent of (3) 
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club^ 
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c. Left demonstration 

d. Recategorized out of 
Category I 

e. None of above 
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30 


14 


26 


35 


16 


2 





1 


4 


64 


18 


20 


64 


36 


50.7 


33.3 


61.1 


70.3 


42.4 


105 


62 


69 


32 


101 


57 


31 


36 


14 


62 


5 


1 


3 


2 


2 


29 


21 


3 


5 


6 


7 


5 


U 


9 


24 



15 



Source: Client Participation Histories tor the study sample population. 

*The formal group activity in Kentucky began vith the EST program, which i- 
reported here instead of the normal job club in other sites. 

Missing data on completion for one case in Kentucky, two in Maine, one in 
Pensacola, and two in Portsmouth. 
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proportion was well over a majority in Pensacola and Portsmouth. These 
clients complied with the requirements, but the treatment did not produce 
an effect visible from these data. Portsmouth assisted the largest 
fraction of job club participants through to completion, but was also left 
with the largest proportion who did not reach any outcome beyond 
completion. 

One reason other sites had fewer completers was that they found more 
registrants noncompliant. Among non-completers, few were reported as 
entering employment, but many left Che demonstration for other reasons. 
Failure to complete the job club could be an indicator of agency failure 
only if there were no valid reason for the lack of completion. There were 
scattered cases of non-completers without reported reasons in every site; 
the figure reached 15 percent of all those assigned to a job club in 
Pensacola, but was much smaller in all other sites. 

As one further measure of job club performance, Table 4.13 reports 
average days of attendance per client. Among all those assigned to job 
clubs, the average number of days appeared low. Kentucky's EST program 
was scheduled for only two days, but the job clubs in other sites were 
planned to run for two or three weeks. Nevertheless, average job club 
attendance ranged between 2.5 and 5.6 days. One reason was that some job 
club sessions did not run the full planned time, another was noncompli- 
ance. Those found noncompliant averaged less than one day in the clubs. 
Those recategorized out of Category I also spent an average of only 
about one day. Those who entered employment averaged five days or more, 
except in Pensacola where they averaged only two days attending job 
clubs. The job club could induce employment in two ways: by stimulating 
those who disliked attending the job club to take jobs more quickly; and by 
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Table 4.13 
Clienc Attendance ac Job Clubs 



Average days of 
attendance among: 

All assigned to job 
club 

Noncompliant 

Entered employment 

Left demonstration 

Recategorized out of 
Category I 

None of the above 

Additional treatments in 
sites with job clubs:^ 

Assignment to job search 

Completed job search 

Ever job search monitor- 
ing visit 



Average number monitor- 
ing visits 



Employment referrals 

Average number employment 
referrals 



Kentucky 
(EST)^ 



1.05 



126 



2.75 



Ports- 
Maine Pensacola mouth 



3.61 



3.9 



7 

1.3 



2.50 



6.6 



241 
172 
226 

2.63 

25 

2 



4.94 



7.0 



75 
4.63 



San 
Diego 



5.58 



0.9 


0.6 


0.2 


2.6 


4.9 


1.9 


5.3 


8.2 


2.0 





1.7 


4.6 


0.8 


1.0 


1.5 


2.6 



11.3 



Source: Client Participation Histories for the study sample population, 
^Averaged over those who ever had an employment referral. 
Averaged over those who ever had a monitoring visit. 
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providing genuine help to make clients more successful at finding work. In 
Pensacola, the mean time was so short that the job club is unlikely to have 
assisted a large number of registrants to find a job. On the other hand, 
most Pensacola registrants went through the job search requirement before 
the job club and may have been nearly ready to find work. In the other job 
clubs, registrants averaged enough time to have learned a good deal about 
how to look for jobs. Those registrants who spent the longest time in job 
clubs turned out to have the lowest rate of job-finding, probably because 
such registrants were also least employable. 

Although job referrals were not part of the prescribed treatment for 
job clubs, Portsmouth made 75 referrals, Pensacola 25, and Maine 7. 

4.2.8 Sanctioning 

As noted in previous sections, a Notice of Noncompliance usually 
resulted in the termination of registrants and their households from 
the Food Stamp Program. But, what led to the Notice of Noncompliance? Did 
the Notice of Noncompliance lead to a formal termination process or to 
voluntary departures from the food stamp rolls? For an in-depth study of 
the whole sanctioning process starting with Notice of Noncompliance (NNC) 
to Notice of Adverse Action (NAA) and to termination, the evaluation 
contractor conducted the Negative Action Review. All files for a sample of 
cases that received a Notice of Noncompliance during the first six months 
of Phase III were reviewed. 

Table 4.14 shows the types of noncompliance that resulted in a NNC. 
The nature of the noncompliance varied considerably across sites. Failure 
to show up for the initial assessment interview led to 77 percent of the 
NNCs in Maine and 61 percent in San Diego, but only to 20 percent of NNCs 
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Table 4.14 
Reasons for ^k5tice of ."^sncomol lance 



Tota I Number 
NNCs 

1 . Did not show for 

reg i strati on/assess- 
assessment interview 

2. Did not sftow for 
aopointment with 
demonstration employ- 
ment unit 

3. Failed to comoiete 
appi icant search 

4. Fat led to make 
required recipient 
Job contacts 

5. No show for job club 
or other group search 
acti vi ty 

6. Failed to attend EST 

7 . Other 



Job Club Model 



Group 
Joo Search Job Club/ 
Assistance Work fare 



AppI icant Model 
Fresno Nassau Maine Pensacoi a Portsmouth Kentucky San Oiego 



80 



33 



75 



2 12 



29 37 



13 16 



78 



9 60 



18 



100 



46 



17 



31 



75 



15 



36 



24 



86 



79 



48 



22 

50 



31 



Source: Negative Action Reviews. 
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in Portsmouth and 12 percent of NNCs in Nassau. The contrast between 
Nassau and Fresno is particularly interesting because at both sites, most 
of those who were assessed had the interview the same day as their 
registration. Nevertheless, many Fresno applicants missed the assessment 
altogether, accounting for about 41 percent of the noncompliance in Fresno, 
but only about 12 percent of the noncompliance in Nassau. 

In the Initial Demonstration over one-third of the noncompliance in 
the Food Stamp Agency and Job Club Models was for failure to attend the 
assessment interview. However, there were no such failures in the 
In-Person Registration Model because the assessment took place at the time 
of in-person registration. 

How did agencies carry out the appropriate administrative steps 
following the issuance of a NNC? After issuing a NNC, the Demonstration 
Employment Unit was supposed to send it to the Income Maintenance Unit, 
which was to issue the NAA. Table 4.15 presents data on the steps in the 
adverse action proceedings following the NNC. In Fresno, Kentucky, and San 
Diego, the local agencies sent NAAs in response to over 90 percent of NMCs; 
the agencies in Nassau, Maine, and Pensacola, proceeded to send the NAA in 
70 percent of noncompliance cases. Portsmouth stood out with only 31 
percent. In Portsmouth, when many clients received an NNC near the end of 
a certification period, the agency did not issue a NAA, contrary to 
demonstration rules. The most common reason for not issuing a NAA was that 
the household was already off food stamps. In general, communication was 
adequate enough for the NNCs to have reached the Income Maintenance 
Units. However, the Income Maintenance Units did not always apply the 
rules correctly, as noted in Portsmouth, but also to some extent in Maine 
and Pensacola. 
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Total Number NNCs 

Number notices of 
adverse action sent 

Percent of NNCs 

Med i an t i me I ag NNC 
to NAA (days) 

Number fair hearing 
requests 

Number food stamp 
benefits terminated 

Percent of NAAs 



Table 4.15 
Adverse Action Proceedings Following A Notice of Ncncomol i ance 



Job Club Model 



Group 
Job Search Job Club/ 
Assistance Work fare 



Aopi icant Model 
Fresno Nassau Ha i ne Pensacol a Portsmouth Kentucky San Qiego 



30 



76 



73 



73 51 53 
(91.3) (67,1) (67.9) 

5 18.5 5 



72 42 49 
(98.6) (82.4) (92.5) 



100 

71 
(71) 



75 

23 

(30.7) 

21 



86 

84 
(97.7) 

4.5 



79 

76 
(96.2) 



68 


22 


49 


63 


(95.3) 


(95.7) 


(53.5) 


(87.5) 



Source: Negative Action Reviews. 
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Issuance of the NAA was supposed to occur within 10 days of the NNC. 
However, in Nassau and Portsmouth the median lag was well above this. This 
may have resulted from slow communication between the Demonstration 
Employment and Income Maintenance Units or by outright delay by one of the 
units . 

Few registrants requested fair hearings, the only requests recorded 
took place in Nassau County, Kentucky, and San Diego. 

The NAA was followed by termination from the Food Stamp Program in 80 
to 90 percent of cases, except in Kentucky. The lower percentage of 
terminations in Kentucky occurred for three reasons: (1) four of the five 
who requested fair hearings won; (2) nine clients withdrew from the Food 
Stamp Program; and (3) nine more agreed to cooperate with demonstration 
rules. The Initial Demonstration found benefit terminations of 87 percent 
in the In-Person Registration Model , 60 percent in the Job Club Model , and 
74 percent in the Food Stamp Agency Model . 

The time lags between sending NAAs and actual termination from the 
food stamp rolls were short. As Table 4.16 shows, the median time lag from 
the NAA to termination was less than one month in Fresno , two months in 
Kentucky, and one month in every other site. The demonstration called for 
a disqualification period of three months following a termination. Maine 
continued to use a two month disqualification period in spite of the change 
in regulations to three months. (Except in Maine, most termination periods 
did last three months.) 

In summary , Food Stamp Agencies in the demonstration used 
noncompliance procedures extensively and terminated many clients promptly 
and for the appropriate length of time. 
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Food stamp benefits 
terminated 

Circumstances of 
termination : 

1. Imoosed under current 
certification period 

2. Denial of application 

3. Denial of re- 
cert i f icatlon 

Registrant already off 
food stamps at time of 
NAA 

Med Ian t i me I ag NAA to 
termination (months) 



TaOle 4.16 
Terminations 



Job Club Model 



Group 
Job Search Job Club/ 
Assistance Wori^fare 



Appi icant Model 

Fresno Nassau Maine Pensacol a Portsmouth Kentucky San Diego 



72 



18 
43 



42 



21 
19 



49 



29 



19 



58 



29 



39 



20 



22 



17 



N/A 



49 



27 



22 



68 



26 



46 



Length of termination 






period: 






Less than 3 months' 


3 


3 


3 months 


59 


16 



Average amount of 
terminated food stamp 
Oenefits (monthly) 



49 



SIU 



5135 



587 



1 
66 



5139 



12 
7 



S121 



50 



5;;4 



10 
52 



E30 



Disqualification could be less than three months if the noncomolJanr housanoid memoer 3ec3me exemc" 
from the work registration requirement. (Maine continued to use rwo-monrn disqualification.) 

N/A = Not aval lable. 

Source: Negative Action (Rev lews. 

Note: Data in site files was not complete on ail questions on fhe NAR. 
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4,3 Analysis of Demonstration Operations, by Site 

This section introduces qualitative information about operations drawn 
from site visits and reports by on-site observers as well as information 
about the characteristics of the local areas and their agencies. 

4.3.1 Applicant Job Search Sites; Fresno Count? and Nassau County 

4.3.1.1 Fresno County, California 

Covering 6,000 square miles and located in the San Joaquin Valley of 
central California, Fresno County is an agriculturally rich area known 
especially for its vineyards. Fresno County has a highly seasonal labor 
market. The annual grape harvesting, occurring from September to November, 
partially explains fluctuations in the county's unemployment rate, such as 
the increase from 8.8 percent in September 1983 to 15.9 percent in February 
1984. A large number of the 525,000 county residents are migrants who work 
with the harvests. Most of the county's population resides in two major 
cities, Fresno and Clovis, with the remainder dispersed throughout the 
rural agricultural areas. 

Fresno had the largest number of registrants in the demonstration, 
averaging 805 new clients each month, over 9 times the inflow in Nassau 
County, the other applicant search site (see Table 4,3). The Fresno County 
demonstration staff included Department of Social Service (OSS) staff 
assigned to a unit organized specifically for the project. The staff 
consisted of a director, three job monitors, and an assistant. Clients 
entered the demonstration through one of two food stamp eligibility units: 
the Integrated Intake Division (IID) for new applicants and the Ongoing 
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Services Division (OSD) for recertif icaCion. These agencies were large, 
including 240 and 120 eligibility workers, respectively. 

Eligibility workers determined exemption from work registration 
requirements, performed the random assignment, and referred treatment 
registrants to the Demonstration Employment Unit which was located in close 
proximity. Clients were assigned to one of three job monitors, who each 
handled a caseload of some 400 work registrants. Each monitor completed 
the job readiness assessment and assigned the applicant search requirement, 
usually on the same day as application. The proximity of offices helped, 
but so did a rule in Fresno requiring registrants to complete assessment 
within 24 hours of application or risk cancellation of the application. 
The primary responsibilities of the demonstration staff were to conduct 
assessment interviews and to monitor job contacts. The staff did little 
work to develop jobs for applicants. As part of job monitoring, the staff 
put together lists of job openings and potential employers for distribution 
to clients. There were virtually no referrals to jobs. 

Both new applicants and clients recertifying for food stamps had to 
comply with the applicant job search requirement, under which they had 
to complete 20 job contacts within 10 days. Once clients' contacts were 
verified by the job monitors and clients were certified, they had to make 
one job contact per day for the length of their certification. 

Of those clients assessed, agency staff determined that only 52 
percent were job-ready and assigned these applicants to Category I. 
Twenty-nine percent of those assessed were assigned to Category III, the 
highest percent in any site. Many of these were clients who resided within 
Fresno County, but lived outside the city limits and/or were migrant 
farmworkers. According to project staff, these individuals could have 
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applied for food stamps at a number of satellite offices throughout Fresno 
County, but believed they would receive benefits sooner if they came to the 
main office. Early in the demonstration, these registrants were not even 
assessed, producing the large percent not assessed in Table 4.4. However, 
this procedure eventually changed as these registrants were assessed and 
assigned to Category III. 

After completing the applicant search requirement, work registrants 
were assigned to recipient job search. Demonstration staff monitored Job 
contacts on a monthly basis and verified the contacts when they suspected 
that applicants falsified the contacts. In general, Fresno staff showed 
flexibility in their willingness to accept reasonable excuses for failure 
to complete all required job contacts and in modifying the length of the 
job search period if they felt it was appropriate. The same staff who 
had written the proposal for the demonstration in Fresno went on to 
administer the program. The demonstration staff was small and had worked 
together for many years; staff also saw each other socially and belonged to 
some of the same church and community organizations. The unit's role 
within the Department of Social Services was also clear. No agency changes 
or reorganizations occurred during the demonstration operating period. 

The high level of communication that existed between demonstration 
staff and eligibility workers was particularly important given the large 
number of clients passing through the system. Eligibility workers were 
organized into units in both the IID and OSD, with each unit managed by a 
lead worker. Lead workers were responsible for providing quality control 
over applications and completion of Notices of Adverse Action, and for 
ensuring that demonstration procedures, including random assignment, were 
carried out properly. These workers were thoroughly trained prior to the 
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start of the demonstration, and regular meetings were also held between 
demonstration staff and lead eligibility workers to review performance and 
procedures. 

4.3.1.2 Nassau County. New York 

Nassau County had the smallest monthly flow of work registrants among 
seven demonstration sites. The monthly average number of work registrants 
was only 200, far short of the 625 stated in the proposal. The lower than 
expected flow of work registrants played a role in the decision to include 
General Assistance clients as part of the demonstration sample. The 
General Assistance clients, who made up 64 percent of the full sample, were 
generally older, poorer, less stable, and less experienced as workers; they 
faced higher disincentives to work than non-public assistance registrants. 
These factors decreased the likelihood of their becoming employed.^ 

Evaluation staff visiting the site found administrative difficulties 
as well as an ongoing failure to comply with evaluation data requirements. 
Nevertheless, the quantitative measures in Section 4.2 did not reveal 
implementation failures in Nassau. Apparently, the most severe problem was 
in producing evaluation data rather than in carrying out the work 
registration and job search requirements. 



^An important consideration for the evaluation was the General 
Assistance program work requirements, which went beyond those imposed by 
the food stamp demonstration. In Nassau County, Home Relief (HR) clients 
were required to earn their monthly HR payment by working a number of hours 
(benefit payment divided by the minimum hourly wage rate). They were also 
required to report for their benefits in person every two weeks. The 
monthly food stamp job search reporting requirement was incorporated into 
one of these visits. Given these differences, and the original intent of 
the demonstration to focus only on non-public assistance work registrants, 
the rest of this section concentrates on non-public assistance recipients only. 
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The ^fassau County demonstratioa was operated from the Employment Unit 
of the Nassau County Department of Social Services (DSS), located in 
Mineola, Long Island, the county seat. A special Food Stamp Demonstration 
Unit was established within the Employment Unit to oversee demonstration 
operations. This unit included five staff overseen by a supervisor who 
reported to the director of the Employment Unit. Four welfare examiners 
and a clerk were responsible for conducting intake and assessment, 
monitoring job search, and collecting data required for the evaluation. In 
addition, a DSS staff member was assigned to act as a liaison between the 
county and the evaluation contractor. It was planned that the Food Stamp 
Demonstration Unit, including the director of the Employment Unit, would be 
supervised by a project director from the New York State DSS in Albany. In 
practice, however, day-to-day operational authority rested with the 
Employment Unit director. 

Individuals entered the demonstration from the DSS Income Maintenance 
Unit, which was responsible for processing food stamp and other public 
assistance applications. This unit had three components: (1) a Home 
Relief New Applications Unit; (2) a Home Relief Undercare Unit serving 
ongoing cases; and (3) a Non-Public Assistance Food Stamp Unit serving new 
and ongoing cases. Depending on an individual's type of assistance 
application, a welfare examiner in the appropriate unit interviewed the 
individual and determined his or her work registration status. If the 
applicant was not exempt from demonstration work requirements, the Food 
Stamp Unit referred the individual to the Income Maintenance Unit. The 
flow of individuals from three channels into one new program made tracking 
and communication of client status changes difficult throughout the 
demonstration. 
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The Nassau staff applied the applicant job search requirement only 
to new non-public assistance food stamp applicants and to new Home Relief 
clients applying for food stamps. The job search requirement called on 
applicants to make six verifiable employer contacts within two weeks of 
application. Contacts could be made in less than two weeks, but 
demonstration staff discouraged participants from doing so, because they 
felt that making contacts over a shorter period of time might result in a 
perfunctory effort just to comply with requirements. 

Once an applicant made the required contacts, and all other 
eligibility criteria were satisfied, the demonstration unit certified the 
applicant's household for food stamps. At that point, registrants had to 
make 24 contacts within the subsequent 8 weeks and to report these contacts 
to demonstration staff in person once each month. Registrants also on 
General Assistance had to continue making monthly job contacts indefinitely 
following this eight week job search period. Registrants not on General 
Assistance did not have any added job search responsibilities until they 
were required to reregister or until they had a break in benefits and 
reapplied to the Food Stamp Program. At reapplication or recertification, 
applicants had to complete recipient job search, but not applicant job 
search. 

In contrast to the original Nassau County proposal, the operating 
program placed little emphasis on counseling and job referrals. 
Employability readiness training sessions, originally planned for all 
clients, were never held. Referrals were infrequent, although agency staff 
did refer some of the General Assistance clients participating in the 
demonstration to DSS' Job Assistance and Development Unit for assistance. 
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The Nassau County program operated chiefly to provide close monitoring of 
applicant and recipient job search efforts. 

Virtually all treatment registrants were assessed. The assessment 

generally took place on the day of application. Furthermore, the fact that 

the agency classified all applicants as job-ready (Category I) reflected 

the policy of the Nassau County DSS. As stated by the department's 

commissioner, DSS's primary mission was to reduce clients' dependence on 

welfare and public transfer payments. 

During the assessment interview, the agency job counselor scheduled 

an appointment two weeks later at which Category I registrants were to 

report the results of their job search efforts. As Table 4.8 showed, 

although only 16 percent of the work registrants assigned to applicant 

job search were denied certification for failure to comply with this 

requirement, many other clients did not complete applicant search. The 

data indicate these other clients left the demonstration either because 

of noncompliance or for other reasons. As noted above, the indication 

of noncompliance was almost certainly an error, since technically such 

applicants could not have been noncompliant because they had not yet been 

certified. Probably, most leaving the demonstration at this stage were 

never certified. Along with failure to complete applicant search, these 

cases were not certified because the client simply did not return after the 

initial application. Many clients did not have all the information 

required for eligibility determination — such as proof of income — available 

at the initial interview and could not be certified until they produced 

it. Certification denials, therefore, could have been due to incomplete 

applications as opposed to avoidance of the applicant job search 

requirements. 
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Cliencs completing applicant job search and those requesting 
recertification for food staunp benefits faced the recipient job search 
requirement: registrants had to make 12 job contacts during two four week 
intervals and to report the contacts to the Demonstration Unit. As in the 
case of applicant job search, demonstration staff monitored contacts 
through in-person interviews with registrants. 

Although overall responsibility for the demonstration rested with 
the New York State DSS project director in Albany at the local level, 
day-to-day responsibility was spread across a number of individuals, 
including a project liaison, the director of the Employment Unit, and the 
demonstration supervisor. The director of the Employment Unit reported to 
the Albany project director for purposes of the demonstration only; within 
the Nassau County welfare agency, the role of this unit was ambiguous. A 
reorganization that occurred during the demonstration operating period did 
little to clarify this situation. After months of late and incomplete 
reports from demonstration staff, the Albany project director assigned a 
project liaison officer to assist in meeting the evaluation data collection 
and reporting requirements. Nevertheless, the Monthly Progress Reports on 
Nassau County were particularly incomplete. This complicated the cask of 
the evaluation contractor in monitoring the ongoing progress of the sice. 

4.3.1.3 Summary of Applicant Model Sites 

In spite of the difficulties observed at both aoolicaat sices, the 
quantitative measures indicate that both local agencies Implemented 
the applicant model effectively. In Fresno, few clients failed to receive 
the appropriate treatment. In Nassau, administrative procedures did not 
seem orderly and data forms for the evaluation were not completed properly; 
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nevertheless, qualitative evidence suggests that clients either completed 
the prescribed treatment or left the demonstration. 

The applicant search model was in many respects easy to administer. 
Much of the responsibility for carrying out both the applicant and 
recipient search requirements rested with the clients. Basically, the 
demonstration unit had to assign clients to the treatment, schedule the job 
monitoring visits, and initiate noncompliance proceedings when appropriate. 
Agency staff carried out these activities adequately, whatever the sites' 
other shortcomings. In spite of the observed problems with Nassau County's 
administrative apparatus, its Food Stamp Agency was able to implement the 
requirements effectively. The applicant sites were particularly effective 
in starting the applicant treatment promptly; they held the assessment 
interviews immediately and assigned clients directly to applicant search. 
The applicant treatment had similarities to the In-Person Registration 
Model in the Initial Demonstration. Both were easy to administer in that 
responsibility for carrying out the requirements rested largely with the 
registrants themselves. Moreover, contact was established early with 
registrants. However, the In-Person Registration Model depended on the 
separation between the FSA and the SESA while the applicant treatment was 
designed to be administered wholly by the FSA. The result was that 
virtually all applicants either fulfilled the search requirement, faced 
sanctions for noncompliance, or left the program on their own. 

4.3.2 Job Club Model Sites: Maine; Pensacola, and Portsmouth 

All five remaining sites had a treatment that included some form of 

group activity. In Maine and Portsmouth, a job club was the only 

treatment; the Pensacola Food Stamp Agency assigned registrants to job 
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clubs after they met their job search requirement . This section 
concentrates on these three sites , where the job club was the principal 
treatment. The next section will take up Kentucky, which had a group job 
search assistance approach and where the planned job club approach turned 
out to resemble a job search model, and San Diego, where Workfare was a 
major part of the treatment alongside the job club. 

4.3.2.1 Portland, Augusta, and Lewiston, Maine 

The Maine program used a three-week job club that mixed classroom 
training and supervised job search. The clubs ran in five cities: 
Portland, Augusta, Lewiston, Bangor, and Presque Isle.^ The Maine 
Department of Welfare Employment (DWE) operated the Demonstration 
Employment Unit, under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Department of Human Resources . The DWE was a relatively new agency , whose 
primary mission before the demonstration was operating the Welfare 
Employment, Education, and Training (\fEEI) program for AFDC recipients. 
The demonstration was regarded as an expansion of the WEET program to a 
different population: the WEET manager oversaw each of three offices, 
which were run by a WEET specialist and a human services aide. The Food 
Stamp Agency made referrals to the demonstration and was also responsible 
for sending out Notices of Adverse Action to work registrants after being 
informed of their noncompliance by demonstration staff. 

In Portland , during Phase III , Income Maintenance Unit and job club 
staff moved to the same building. Prior to this move, the job club had 
been located a mile away . Staff spoke of greatly improved coamiunication 



^Bangor and Presque Isle were not included in the evaluation because 
of the low number of applicants at those sites. 
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between the two units after they were co-located. "Back to back" 
interviewing could be done as a result of the move: once a client applied 
for food stamps and was determined work eligible, the eligibility workers 
would send the applicant immediately to the demonstration. The Lewiston 
Food Stamp Office was located a mile away from the job club office, and in 
Augusta, the two were a block apart. Communication between the Income 
Maintenance Unit and Demonstration Employment Unit was limited, in part, in 
both places by the distance between the offices. 

The Maine job club came from a model developed by state DWE staff. 
The club began with a week of classroom instruction in job search. The 
club devoted the next two weeks to having registrants make telephone calls 
and go to job interviews, with periodic get-togethers to share experiences. 
During Phase III, new job clubs began monthly. Prior to that, when they 
began only once every six weeks, substantial backlogs of registrants 
awaiting job clubs developed in the Portland and Lewiston offices. 

Maine's philosophy toward work registration stressed eraployability 
development rather than sanctioning for noncompliance. Job clubs serving 
AFDC clients on a voluntary basis were already operating in other regional 
offices, and were considered successful. Maine officials believed that 
a "positive rather than punitive" approach had worked with those job clubs 
and expected similar successful results with food stamp work registrants. 
As a result, the demonstration staff initially tended to assign to job 
clubs only those registrants they felt were likely to benefit from 
participation. In Phase III, after substantial pressure from the FNS, 
two of the three sites began assigning to the job club all able-bodied 
registrants who had no substantial barriers to employment. This explains 
why Maine was the only site where a substantial number of registrants 
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initially assigned to other categories were recategorized into Category I 
(see Table 4.5). 

The average monthly flow of clients into the demonstration across 
all three offices was 668, 392 of whom were assigned to the treatment 
group. Portland was the largest site. Initially, Maine showed low 
fractions of clients assessed and assigned to Category I. However, 
according to the final figures on assessment, the change in policies 
brought Maine back in line with other sites (Table 4.4). Only 39 percent 
were initially assigned to Category I; after the recategorization, 52 
percent were at some time in Category I (Table 4.5). 

Maine had long time lags between application and assessment and 
between assessment and treatment (see Table 4.7). On the other hand, 
attendance at the job club in Maine was higher than at other sites (Table 
4.11). In fact, Maine reached an attendance figure higher than it had 
originally planned. Maine's proportion of participants who completed the 
job club was about average for the demonstration. Among completers, 
however, the fraction who left the demonstration because of employment was 
higher in Maine than at other sites. Although the philosophy of Maine 
officials was initially against sanctioning, agency staff in Maine did not 
hesitate to find clients noncompliant. One indication was that, among 
those not completing the job club, Maine had the highest fraction of 
noncompliant cases. 

In Maine, the distance between Income Maintenance and Demonstration 
Employment offices probably accounted for some of the long time lags 
between application and assessment. In Lewiston, the offices were 
separated by as much as a mile. Eligibility workers in Lewiston were well 
trained in demonstration procedures, but ongoing work took precedence. In 
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Augusta , staff were not as well trained and communication was infrequent . 
Additionally, the low numbers of demonstration registrations reduced the 
priority of the program in the eyes of many staff. 

In the largest office, Portland, the move of demonstration staff and 
eligibility workers to the same quarters during Phase III 
facilitated the scheduling of assessment interviews immediately after a 
client registered for work, and improved the tracking of clients through 
the job club requirement. Unfortunately, a staff shortage at the Portland 
demonstration office reduced the beneficial effects of this organizational 
arrangement. As an example, job clubs had sometimes to be rescheduled 
because staff could not handle the volume of client flow. 

4.3.2.2 Pensacola, Florida 

The Pensacola Food Stamp Agency operated the demonstration together 
with the local State Employment Security Agency (SESA), which received a 
subcontract from the Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services (HRS). The HRS proposal to FNS called for applicant job search 
and a combination of job search and job club requirements for non-public 
assistance food stamp recipients. The original proposal did not specify 
the city and subcontractor. 

Applicant job search was never implemented in Pensacola ' s 
demonstration. Instead, the FSA referred treatment group registrants to 
the SESA office, which was to monitor the compliance of registrants with a 
requirement to make six job contacts over two weeks. The SESA office staff 
was to assign those failing to find employment during the search period to 
a four -week job club. Job search was not a condition of certification, but 
could begin before a client was certified if certification did not take 
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place at application. The FSA and SESA offices were only a few blocks 
apart, and communication was frequent, both by telephone and memorandum. 
Food Stamp Agency administrators were active in decisions regarding the 
demonstration. This was particularly important during a period of 
substantial staff turnover at both agencies. 

The SESA demonstration staff consisted of a supervisor , three 
employment interviewers, two interviewing clerks, an employment counselor, 
and a clerk-typist. The employment counselor led the job clubs, while one 
of the interviewers monitored the telephone bank. 

Initially, many registrants had to wait for job clubs to begin, but 
the backlogs declined during Phase III, producing a smooth flow of regis- 
trants into the scheduled job clubs. Also during Phase III, registrants 
with part-time jobs were excused from the job club and assigned to an 
additional eight weeks of job search. This was done to avoid jeopardizing 
a registrant's employment by requiring job club daily attendance. 

The Pensacola job club consisted of one week of classroom instruction, 
one week of telephone/supervised job search, and two weeks of independent 
job search, during which participants were required to make 12 job contacts 
each week. In Phase III, the job club director increased the employer 
contact requirement to 40 calls per day. Some evidence indicated that this 
number imposed a burden on job club participants, who became discouraged 
with the number of calls to be made, and on area employers, who became 
increasingly disgruntled from the numerous calls from job club 
participants. One reason for the impact on employers may have been the 
existence of similar programs requiring employer contacts that were 
operating in Pensacola. The Pensacola staff categorized three-quarters of 
those assessed as Category I. However, it also recategorized a large 
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number of registrants out of Category I, mainly because of their language 
problems . Most of the Category I registrants received an assignment to the 
job search treatments (see Tables 4.5 and 4.6). Concerning the timing of 
procedures , there was a lag between application and assessment . However , 
at the assessment the assignment to treatment usually took place 
immediately (see Table 4.7). The first treatment, usually a job contact 
requirement, could begin without delay. In the early part of the 
demonstration, there were some delays in assigning registrants to job 
clubs. When job club openings were not available for registrants 
completing job contacts, they were assigned to extended search. 

The rate of completion of the Pensacola job club was the lowest in the 
demonstration. The proportion not completing job clubs without valid 
reasons was 15 percent, the highest of any site. Most who completed the 
job club remained on food stamps, apparently without entering employment. 
Although Pensacola was quite effective in processing registrants up to the 
job club, they had less success in stimulating people to complete the job 
clubs or to find jobs upon completion. 

4.3.2.3 Portsmouth, Virginia 

Portsmouth, Virginia is a city of 104,000 people, of whom 45 percent 
are black. The area's major industries include ship repair (the U.S. Naval 
Shipyard at Norfolk is one of the largest in the world), manufacturing, and 
tourism. During the demonstration, Portsmouth enjoyed a period of economic 
recovery. At the time of submission of its proposal to FNS in the fall of 
1982, the site's average unemployment rate was 9.7 percent. By the end of 
Phase III, in June 1984, unemployment had fallen to 6.5 percent. 
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Portsmouth's job club differed from that developed by Dr. Nathan Azrin 
which was a behavior modification model . However , it did start from the 
premise that everyone was employable and aimed at employing registrants 
more quickly and at higher salaries than would otherwise be possible. Job 
clubs were held at two locations. Each job club lasted two weeks. The job 
club's counselors encouraged registrants to lend one another support and 
help each other in job search attempts. Portsmouth's job clubs utilized 
job referrals more than the other job clubs did. Counselors identified and 
made calls to prospective employers, helped with resume writing, set up 
interview appointments, and sometimes accompanied clients to interviews for 
support. The city loaned a car and driver to the program to drive clients 
to job interviews. 

Staff believed in the job clubs and encouraged those who had failed to 
show up to return to the job clubs, sometimes even by visiting their homes. 
Once a registrant had completed the job club obligation, however, the FSA 
did not require further participation, even for those registrants who 
experienced a break in service or who were recertified. 

Graduates who had not found work were nevertheless encouraged to 
return to use the telephones or talk to counselors. Apparently, some 
graduates did continue to use the facilities. In addition, during Phase II 
of the demonstration , some of those not required to comply with 
demonstration requirements enrolled in job clubs on a voluntary basis. 
These policies reflected staff commitment to improving registrants ' 
employability . 

A former food stamp eligibility worker headed the project and gave it 
strong leadership and direction. Her experience facilitated communication 
between the Income Maintenance and Demonstration Employment Units. 
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Referrals to the demonstration came from either the recertification unit of 
the DSS or its new applications unit; these units referred only non-public 
assistance food stamp recipients . 

Roughly two-thirds of all Portsmouth's work registrants were food 
stamp recipients applying for recertification; this was a much higher 
proportion than at other sites (see Table 4.3). Of those assessed, the FSA 
categorized just over half as job-ready , despite its use of a model based 
on the premise that everyone should be considered employable. It used 
broader criteria for Category III, including "Registrant has an apparent 
disability , or the combination of age and lack of employment skills pose a 
barrier to employment". Staff classified in Category I and assigned to job 
clubs only those clients they felt would benefit from participation. 
However, of those actually placed in Category I they assigned 93 percent to 
a job club. 

Portsmouth's job clubs attained the highest completion rates in the 
demonstration. On the other hand, Portsmouth was least successful in 
causing clients to leave the demonstration, either for employment or other 
reasons. 

Portsmouth's program appeared well coordinated and administered. 
Despite the number of offices participating, communication was usually 
smooth. The project director played a very active role in day-to-day 
operations and was well informed about the demonstration's performance. 

4.3.2.4 Summary of Job Club Sites 

The job club sites had implementation problems early in the demonstra- 
tion, especially backlogs of registrants awaiting assignment to a job club. 
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but solved the problems during the demonstration. Few administrative 
shortcomings appeared in the implementation of the job club model. 

The agencies operating job clubs did differ in their philosophies and 
procedures. The Client Participation History data provided some 
indications of how these differences influenced the intensity of treatments 
and selected outcomes.^ The most notable difference in outcomes was the 
smaller success of Portsmouth in inducing registrants to exit from the food 
stamp rolls. Portsmouth had a very supportive philosophy; its staff 
assisted registrants through the job club treatment with only limited use 
of sanctioning. While Maine also began with a supportive model, it did not 
hesitate to find clients noncompliant. Portsmouth's job club was the 
shortest, lasting only two weeks. The other clubs were scheduled for three 
and four weeks, although job clubs did not always run their scheduled 
length. Indeed, the average non-completer stayed only a few days. 

4.3.3 Group Job Search Assistance; Kentucky 

The Request for Proposal by the Food and Nutrition Service suggested 
that sites could design an alternative approach to the three proposed 
models for work registration and job search. Kentucky proposed an 
alternative model that called for a two-day Employability Skills Training 
(EST) session that would be followed by what was called a job club but 
which in fact entailed monitored job search. Four counties (Madison, 
Clark, Powell, and Estill) were to participate in the demonstration and 
serve only non-public assistance food stamp registrants. EST sessions were 



See Chapter 5 for more systematic estimates of how job club and other 
demonstration treatments affected outcomes. 
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scheduled at one central location. The job clubs were to operate in each 
of the four county locations. 

All four of the demonstration counties were rural and agricultural . 
The labor market was seasonal and poor. In 1983, unemployment was 20 
percent during the winter , and dropped to 10 percent as the weather 
improved and jobs opened up in tobacco, service, and construction 
industries. Illiteracy and extreme poverty were much more prevalent in 
Kentucky than at other sites. 

During the implementation phase , a considerable backlog developed for 
the centralized EST sessions. Too few sessions were scheduled to deal with 
the caseload and numerous registrants were rescheduled because of their 
transportation problems. In addition, because of the area's high 
unemployment rate, questions arose about the applicability of a job search 
training and peer support model to local food stamp recipients. 

Early in September 1983, representatives of FNS met with key staff of 
the Kentucky site in Louisville to resolve the problems. As a result of 
the decisions made then, the project in effect began anew in October 1983. 
The first change in the demonstration restricted the program area to two 
counties, Clark and Madison, in order to concentrate program and staff 
resources on these areas . The second change expanded EST sessions to two 
locations, one in each county, so that registrants could more easily travel 
to the sessions. The number of EST sessions per site expanded to reduce 
the backlog of registrants. 

Eligibility workers conducted an informal screening of registrants at 
eligibility determination, in place of the more formal assessment and 
categorization process conducted at other sites. Registrants who were 
illiterate, or who had transportation difficulties, were exempted from EST 
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sessions and assigned directly to a job club. The eligibility workers 
generally recorded these items on the work registration form which was 
forwarded to the case worker in the Demonstration Employment Unit for 
scheduling. 

Following the two days of the EST sessions, there were to be eight 
weeks of job search with biweekly group meetings, referred to as the "job 
club." The Kentucky job club differed considerably from the models 
implemented at other sites. Biweekly group meetings were small (consisting 
of an average of 3 to 7 registrants), conducted by staff inexperienced in 
running such group meetings , and tended to last no longer than 15 minutes . 
The primary activity during these meetings was the reporting of job 
contacts by registrants . Twenty-four contacts were required over the 
eight-week period. Registrants were not required to remain with those 
entering the job club in the same cohort, but could enter and exit job club 
groups freely. 

Kentucky's Department of Manpower Services (DMS) , a branch of the 
Cabinet for Human Resources, operated the EST. The local Food Stamp Agency 
in each of the two counties referred registrants to the Demonstration 
Employment Unit in each county. DMS was selected to operate the 
Demonstration Unit because of its experience in conducting CETA 
Employability Skills Training and because of its prior involvement in 
administering food stamp job search requirements. 

Originally, state officials decided to run the demonstration by 
relying almost totally upon existing resources. Therefore, until the 
intervention by FNS in October 1983, staff committed to other ongoing 
projects ran the demonstration activities. Following this time, local Food 
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Stamp Agencies assigned full-time project case workers to the project, and 
the Department of Manpower assigned staff to conduct the EST sessions. 
In spite of the difficulties, the flow of registrants through the 
demonstration operated relatively smoothly after October 1983. 

4.3.4 Job Club /Wo rkf are; San Diego, California 

San Diego operated a unique program that combined a job club and 
Workfare. Workfare had been an ongoing feature of California employment 
programs for public assistance recipients since 1979. The demonstration 
added job club participation as a requirement. San Diego County, with a 
population of l.S million in 1982, is in the southwestern corner of the 
United States, bordering the Mexican state of Baja California to the south 
and Los Angeles County to the north. The county includes a crowded beach 
area to the west and a sparsely populated desert area to the east. The 
area's economic base depends on the U.S. Navy, shipbuilding, agriculture, 
tourism, and manufacturing. During Phase III of the demonstration, the 
average unemployment rate was 7.2 percent. 

San Diego City and County have been sites of past national 
demonstration programs. In 1982, San Diego tested California's Proposed 
Alternatives to Welfare Dependency. Through the WIN registration program 
already in place, recipients were subject to intensive job search and work 
experience. As a result, demonstration staff were perhaps the most 
experienced of all the seven sites in operating employment programs. 

In San Diego, non-public assistance work registrants assessed as 
job-ready were to begin to fulfill their job search requirement by 
participating in a job club. The job club sessions ran for three weeks; 
the first week provided classroom job search training and the second two 
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consisted of telephone contacts with employers and job interviews. 
Registrants still unemployed after completing the job club were assigned to 
a Workfare site. Over 500 Workfare sites supplied work positions — most of 
the positions were under existing arrangements established with local 
public or private non-profit agencies. Workfare was an obligation that 
continued as long as a registrant was not employed full-time. 

The Employment Services Bureau of the San Diego Department of Social 
Services Workfare Division operated the demonstration job search 
treatments. Job clubs were held at six demonstration locations serving 
nine local Food Stamp Agency Offices . A counselor and a clerk worked at 
each of the six job club offices. The job club supervisor overseeing these 
staff reported to the program director in the Workfare Division. Each of 
the local Food Stamp Agency Offices also had a job development counselor 
who handled Workfare assignments for both regular food stamp and 
demonstration registrants and who initially handled job readiness 
assessment and categorization. Beginning in January of 1984, job club 
staff took on the responsibility for assessment and categorization and 
began referring both work-ready registrants and registrants completing 
their job club obligation without finding employment back to the local FSA 
office for a Workfare assignment. Local eligibility workers handled all 
sanctioning procedures once they received notice of the registrants ' 
noncompliance from the job club clerks. 

The types of registrants served by job clubs varied according to the 
location of the office referring clients. The County Operations Center job 
club took referrals from two Food Stamp Agency Offices, one of which served 
the city beach area and an adjacent neighborhood where clients were 
generally young , transient , and dependent on food stamps for short periods 
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of time. The other was located in an industrial area and served primarily 
Vietnamese refugees. 6 The El Cajon job club, east of San Diego City-, 
served registrants of that town who were predominantly working, lower 
middle class, and white. The Oceanview club's registrants were referred 
from two offices that included the poorest and most ethnically diverse 
population. One served most of the black population in the county, and the 
other covered most of the General Relief population. 

The South Bay job club, located in Chula Vista, received registrants 
from a Food Stamp Office one mile from the Mexican border . This group 
included many AFDC and food stamp families with language and transportation 
barriers to employment. The Escondido job club served registrants from 
Escondido, a rural community with a large proportion of Mexican-Americans 
and Native Americans, and from Northeast, the most affluent area. 

The data in Section 4.2 reveal no serious implementation problems 
relating to the flow of registrants through assessment and job club 
activities in San Diego. This section now presents the data on the 
Workfare component of the treatment. Only one work registrant, the "prime 
designee" from a household with more than one work registrant, had to 
complete the Workfare obligation. In households where there was more than 
one work registrant, the household could choose the member to complete the 
obligation. Registrants assigned to Categories II and III generally had 
transportation, language, and/or medical problems. The Food Stamp Agency 
did not assign to Workfare those registrants who had medical problems or 
who would have had transportation problems traveling to Workfare sites. 
The transportation problem was not particularly prevalent because Workfare 
sites were developed all over the county. Registrants with medical 



6Not subject to demonstration 
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Table 4.17 
Vorkfare in San Pi A or. 

Category I 

a. Assigned to job club 

b. Completed job club 

c. Assigned to Workfare 

d. Completed job club and assigned to Workfare 
Categories II and III 

a. Assigned to Workfare 
Total assignments to Workfare (Ic and 2a) 
a. Completed Workfare 



205 

186 

85 

74 

65 

47 

30 

104 

68 



Totals from Client Participation History sample 
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problems that were not readily confirmable were referred to Workfare but 
placed low on the priority list. 

As Table 4.17 indicates, based on the CPH sample, 65 of the 85 or 
about three quarters of the Category I registrants who completed the job 
club were assigned to Workfare. Virtually all of the remaining 20 
completers entered employment. A few Category I registrants were assigned 
to Workfare without completing the job club (excess of line I c over line I 
d). Of those assigned to Categories II and III, 64 percent were assigned 
to Workfare. Workfare clients who entered employment are included among 
those who completed Workfare (22 percent of completers). The remainder of 
those who completed Workfare were those who finished their certification or 
recertification period in compliance with Workfare requirements, but 
without finding jobs. Most of those assigned, but who did not complete 
Workfare, left the demonstration following noncompliance. 

Because demonstration staff had no organizational control over 
Workfare staff, and Workfare staff were not fully trained in demonstration 
rules, some problems in communication occurred. 

By and large, however, the project director retained tight control 
over demonstration operations in spite of the large number of offices 
involved. Because his office administered a parallel program for AFDC 
recipients, he and his supervisory staff were in the field frequently to 
monitor operations. The low turnover under the program was another factor 
that facilitated performance tracking and appropriate client flow through 
the demonstration. 
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5.0 IMPACT OF JOB SEARCH TREATMENTS 0^f JOB SEARCH INTENSITY, 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS. AND FOOD STAiMP BENEFITS 

5.1 Introduction and Surnmary of Main Demonstration Effects 

The primary purpose of job search requirements in the Food Stamp Program 
is to stimulate work registrants to find jobs through increased earnings so 
the Federal government can reduce their dependency on the Food Stamp Program. 
A second purpose is to identify registrants unwilling to undertake a genuine 
effort to look for work and to remove those persons from the Food Stamp 
Program. 

Can job search requirements operated by Food Stamp Agencies achieve 
these goals? In what ways do the requirements and associated job search 
assistance affect registrants — by raising employment and earnings, by 
sanctioning those not complying with the requirements, or both? What are 
the magnitudes of the- effects on registrants' intensity of job search, on 
their employment and earnings, on their Food Stamp Program participation, 
and on their food stamp benefits? Do the impacts occur as a result of 
involvement in a job search, Workfare activity, or for other reasons? 

This chapter develops answers to these questions in the context of the 
job search procedures tested in the Expanded Food Stamp Work Registration 
and Job Search Demonstration. The chapter then compares the results with 
those obtained on the initial part of the demonstration. A summary of the 
findings appears in Table 5.1. Figures 5.1 and 5.2 show the time patterns 
of employment and food stamp benefits for treatment group and control group 
food stamp work registrants. 

The pattern of results revealed that: 

• the demonstration treatments exerted a significant, positive 
influence on the intensity of job search and on employment and 
earnings; the treatments also produced significant reductions in 
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participation in the Food Stamp Program, in food stamp benefits 
received, and in total transfer benefits paid to registrants; 

• impacts varied substantial!/ hj site in ways that differed by 
outcome; for example, in Fresno, the treatments increased earnings 
significantly, but had little or no effect on denials and 
terminations or on food stamp benefits; the most consistent effects 
took place in San Diego, the Kentucky counties, the Maine counties, 
and Nassau County; 

• treatment and control group work registrants applied for food stamps 
at a low point in employment and income; on the basis of evidence 
from control group trends, food stamp registrants would have attained 
higher employment and would have received lower benefits almost 
immediately after application, even without work requirements; 
nevertheless, the job search treatments made a difference by 
increasing the size of the earnings gains and benefit reductions; 

• treatment status reduced food stamp benefits and total transfers 
during the fifth and sixth months after application; food stamp 
benefits declined by $16 for men and $30 for women while total 
transfers fell by $54 among men and $58 among women; effects were 
lower (probably zero) during the first three months after applica- 
tion, yet the evidence suggests that the effects on benefits would 
extend beyond the period five months after application; 

• most of the increases in earnings and reductions in benefits took 
place among those who did not actually report job contacts, attend 
a job club, or work in a Workfare site; however, the reason for 
this pattern was that those treatment group members who did not 
participate in a job search activity were generally more capable 
workers than those who did participate; estimates derived from an 
approach that controlled for registrant characteristics indicated 
that the job search components themselves did help raise earnings 
and reduce benefits; and 

• the effects of demonstration treatments on total household income 
were generally positive, but not statistically significant; only 
in Fresno were the income gains associated with treatment statis- 
tically significant. 

How do these findings compare with results from the initial stage of 
the demonstration? The initial stage indicated that, even during a sharp 
downturn in the economy, work registration and job search procedures can 
produce significant effects. All the treatment models increased the fraction 
of registrants removed from the Food Stamp Program for noncompliance with 
demonstration rules. Two of the three models reduced food stamp benefit 
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Table 5.1: Summary of Effects of Treatment by Site and Sex During the 
Fifth and Sixth Months After Application for Food Stamps 



Earnings 



Percent of 
Denials/ Food Stamp Total 
Terminations Benefits Transfers 



Males: 

Control Group Means 


$1,080 


9.4 


$156 


$497 


Effect, All Sites 


+210*** 


+17.9*** 


-$16* 


-54* 


Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 
Nassau County 


+110*** 
+130 


+3.4 
+6.4 


+16 
-64* 


-176 
-194* 


Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 


+213 
+111 
+363* 


+19.0*** 
+26.9*** 
+16.7 


+14 
-17 
+18 


+69 

+1 
+23 


Proup Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky +78 


+30.0*** 


-34* 


-42 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


+284* 


+21.6*** 


-70*** 


-222*** 


Females : 

Control Group Means 


$146 


9.5 


$173 


$542 


Effect, All Sites 


+56*** 


+8.2*** 


-30*** 


-58*** 


Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 
Nassau County 


+156** 
+39 


-0.2 
-0.1 


-23 

-13 


-126** 
-66* 


Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 


+36 
-21 
-62 


+2.7 

18.8*** 

35.9* 


-15 

_57*** 

-12 


+3 
-96 
-76 


Group Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky +96*** 


+21.7*** 


-33* 


-61 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


+233*** 


+6.1 


+60*** 


+12 



Note: The control group means for earnings, food stamp benefits, and total 
transfers are predicted values of registrants with average characteristics, 
on the basis of tobit equation estimates. Terminations and denials cover 
cumulative impacts from application through six months after application. 
The ♦*♦, **, and * represent significance at the .01, .05, and .10 percent 
levels. 



Source: Tables 5.9, 5.11, and 5.15. 
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payments and, in some cases, raised the employment and earnings of 
registrants.! 

The work registration and job search treatments implemented in the 
Expanded Demonstration differed somewhat from the Initial Demonstration 
treatments. First, responsibility for program administration in the expanded 
stage rested with the Food Stamp Agency in all sites. In contrast, eight 
of the sites in the initial stage were operated by the local State Employment 
Security Agency. Second, in addition to job search and job club components, 
the expanded stage also tested an applicant job search approach and a combined 
job club /Workf are approach. Third, each site had the option to develop its 
own approach to job search requirements. 

Perhaps most important, the two stages of the demonstration were 
implemented in dramatically different economic circumstances. The second 
stage of the demonstration operated during a rapid economic expansion . Between 
July 1983 and March 1984 — the period during which registrants participating 
in the demonstration were to search for jobs — employment grew at record rates. 
The nation added nearly 3 million jobs, lowered the number unemployed by 
over 1.8 million, and reduced the unemployment rate from 9.3 to 7.7 percent 
during this 9 month period. In contrast, between April and December 1982, 
when the initial stage of the demonstration took place, employment declined 
by 400,000 and unemployment rates rose from 9.3 to 10,8 percent, reaching 
the highest levels since the Great Depression. 

Given the experimental design of the demonstration, both treatment and 
control group registrants at a given site faced the same labor market 



lA review of treatment effects from the first phase of the demonstration 
appears in Chapter 2. For a detailed discussion of these impacts, see Final 
Report; Evaluation of the Food Stamp Work Registration and Job Search 
Demonstration . Waltheim, MA: Brandeis University and Abt Associates, Inc., 
June 1985. 
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opportunities in each period. Thus, the impact estimates capture the effects 
of the demonstration treatments as distinct from the effects of the job market. 
However, this does not mean the economic environment is irrelevant or unrelated 
to the effects of requiring job search. In some ways, one would expect that 
job search treatments would exert larger impacts during periods of economic 
expansion as opposed to recession. When the number of jobs is increasing, 
persuading registrants to search for job is probably easier because job search 
is more likely to pay off in terms of increased employment. As a result, 
the savings from close monitoring of those not complying is probably higher. 
Alternatively, job search requirements might accomplish less in expanding 
economies because, during such periods, more employable adults are less likely 
to apply for food stamps. Since, in this setting, the group exposed to 
treatment would include more registrants with weak employment potential and 
limited prior work histories, the impact on employment and subsequent food 
stamp benefits might work out to be smaller in periods of economic growth 
than in sluggish or declining times. 

Thus, the sensitivity of the treatment effects to economic circumstances 
is an empirical question. A direct comparison between the initial and expanded 
stages of the demonstration cannot resolve the issue, largely because of 
the problem of distinguishing effects of different demonstration treatments 
as distinct from the effects of the different labor market conditions. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to note that, with the addition of the second 
stage results derived in this chapter, there is now evidence that (1) job 
search treatments have exerted significant effects on earnings and on food 
stamp benefits during both extremes of the business cycle, and (2) Food Scamp 
Agencies can administer job search procedures effectively. The rest of the 
chapter explains how the estimates of treatment effects were derived and 
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presents the estimates in considerable detail. The next section provides 
a general discussion of the kinds of impacts that were expected to arise. 
After the presentation of the methodology and the data, Section 5.4 describes 
the work histories and the personal and family characteristics of registrants 
who entered the demonstration as well as the composition of analysis samples. 
Section 5.5 discusses the content of the job search requirements. Sections 
5.6 through 5.10 report the estimates of treatment effects on the intensity 
of job search, employment and earnings, food stamp terminations, food stamp 
benefits, and overall family income. These estimates answer the primary 
question: for the average food stamp applicant who was not exempt from work 
registration requirements, what was the impact of being assigned to treatment 
status and thus having faced job search requirements? 

Section 5.11 assesses the effects of the components of treatment, such 
as job contacts made, the attendance at job clubs, and working at a Workfare 
job. Since random assignment did not determine the degree of a registrant's 
involvement in one or another component of treatment, groups experiencing 
treatment may have different outcomes from others because of differences in 
personal characteristics or because treatment components were different. 
This is one reason that it was difficult to derive reliable estimates of 
effects of individual components. 

Section 5.12 interprets the pattern of treatment effects across sites 
in light of findings from Chapter 4 on site variations in the implementation 
of the job search requirements. 
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5.2 The Expected Impacts of Demonstration Treatments 

In recent years, economists have come to recognize the role of job search 
behavior in explaining unemployment. ^ The basic idea is that workers decide 
whether to accept a job offer or continue searching for another job by 
comparing the marginal costs of additional search with the expected present 
value of benefits from obtaining another job in the future. Studies have 
indicated that transfer programs, such as unemployment insurance, tend to 
lengthen the period of job search by replacing the earnings workers forego 
when not accepting a new job. The Food Stamp Program could exert a similar 
influence, since it also lowers the costs of job search. 

Lowering food stamp benefits could be one way to raise the costs of 
extending job search, yet such actions would likely weaken the adequacy with 
which the Food Stamp Program meets the nutritional needs of the low income 
population. Work registration and job search provisions are an alternative 
approach that could influence employment in various ways. Requiring that 
work registrants make job contacts with employers (before and/or after 
certification) or attend job clubs would raise the costs of job search. The 
requirements would increase the time that recipients spend with agency 
officials and would stop the benefits to a household where a work registrant 
refused to accept a job offer. The provisions would also raise the costs 
of not looking for work at all since those who did not make job contacts 
would face a termination of their household's benefits. Treatments might 
also increase the efficacy and intensity of the recipient's job search by 
teaching them how to look for jobs, by improving their ability to connect 
with employers, and by threatening to sanction the households of registrants 



^For reviews of the job search literature, see Lippman and McCall (1976) 
and Mangum (1981). 
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who did not make the required job contacts or attend job clubs. Any of these 
effects could lead to an increase in the employment and earnings of registrants 
and, in turn, to a reduction in their food stamp payments. However, components 
of treatment that teach registrants improved job search techniques could 
also actually lengthen job search periods. Job clubs might make registrants 
more aware of the possibility that spending more time looking for a job could 
improve his or her chances of finding a better paying job in the future. 

Differences in the timing and intensity of treatment could also influence 
the pattern of employment outcomes. For example, one would expect that 
requiring food stamp applicants to make job contacts as a precondition for 
certification (as in the Nassau and Fresno County sites) might cause them 
to look for jobs earlier than those subject to a job contact requirement 
after certification. Since the job club is a more intensive treatment than 
the job contact requirement, one would expect that attending a job club would 
induce a larger increase in job contacts with employers than would the job 
contact requirement. As noted above, job club participation might lengthen 
job search among registrants, given the job club's tendency to encourage 
participants to learn about a wide range of jobs in the market and to channel 
their job search toward jobs for which they are best suited. One would expect 
those facing both a job contact and a job club requirement (as implemented 
in Pensacola) to increase their job search efforts most. Finally, those 
subject to a Workfare requirement (an approach used in San Diego) could 
accelerate job search to avoid having to work on an unpaid public job or, 
alternatively, could suspend search for unsubsidized employment once assigned 
to a Workfare site. 

For any of the specified treatments, impacts could also arise from 
extensive monitoring and sanctioning activity that accompanied the 
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demonstration job search treatments. To the extent that work registrants 
were unable or unwilling to complj with the job contact, job club, or Workfare 
requirements, agency staff could terminate registrants from the food stamp 
rolls and eliminate their food stamp benefits for up to ninety days. Such 
effects would assure program integrity and save government dollars, though 
potentially at the expense of reduced incomes for recipient families. 
Moreover, some households which lost benefits might have encountered obstacles 
in having their registrant appear at interviews with job counselors or attend 
job clubs. The registrant may have been unable to attend meetings, job club 
sessions, or a Workfare job for justifiable reasons, yet the Food Stamp Agency 
workers may have decided the excuse is inadequate and terminated the household 
from the food stamp rolls. Alternatively, once terminated from the Food Stamp 
Program, former recipients might pursue employment more urgently and become 
employed at a higher rate than had they not been exposed to treatment. 

Looking closely at the tiding of employment and food stamp benefit 
patterns is crucial to an understanding of the impacts of treatment. In 
general, registrants are at a low point when they apply for food stamps; 
they exhibit much higher employaent and earnings before and after their 
application. Thus, many registrants would become reemployed within a few 
months with or without work registration and job search treatments. An 
important task of the evaluation was to determine whether treatments sped 
the transition to jobs and/or increased the number who became employed within 
six months after application. 

Another interesting question was: which treatment components were most 
effective in raising employment and reducing food stamp payments? This 
question was difficult to answer because of the limited number of sites 
operating each component. An impact might have occurred because of the 
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treatment component or because of factors peculiar or unique to a site. For 
example, observing that the San Diego site had the largest impacts could 
imply that the procedures used there (Job Club/Workfare) were particularly 
effective, that the San Diego office was managed well, or that low skill 
jobs were plentiful in San Diego. The best strategies for distinguishing 
the role of specific treatment components examine outcomes of those who did 
and did not receive a particular treatment and to integrate the impact results 
from this chapter with the findings from the implementation analysis in 
Chapter 4. 

Overall, the focus of the evaluation was on the following broad questions: 

• did the work registration and job search treatments reduce food 
stamp benefits and the number of households receiving food stamps? 

• did reductions occur as a result of increased job search, employment, 
and earnings, or as a result of terminations for failure to comply 
with demonstration requirements? 

• did the reductions ultimately lead to lower family incomes or did 
families offset their benefit losses by increasing their income 
from other sources? 

5.3 The Data and the Methodology 

5.3.1 The Data 

The primary data sources for this chapter were the household surveys 

taken approximately three months and six months after application for food 

stamps. The surveys included questions on: 

demographic characteristics, income, and work history patterns of 
work registrants; and of characteristics of other household members; 

types of job search requirements and employment services received; 

intensity of job search efforts; 

detailed employment and earnings patterns prior to application 
and on a week-by-week basis after application; 

food stamp benefits received on a month-by-month basis; 
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• whether the individual's household was certified for benefits; 

• whether the individual's household was cut off from benefits and 
whether any cutoffs were associated with a failure to comply with 
program rules; and 

• household income by sources of income. 

The Random Assignment Logs completed by demonstration staff provided 
the second source of data. The logs were available for all applicants assigned 
to treatment and control status, including those who did not respond to 
household interviews. Only a limited amount of information appeared on the 
logs, but it was enough to compare the benefit levels, age, new applicant 
status and other characteristics of those who did and those who did not 
complete questionnaires. 

The logs also provided more complete information than did the interview 
data on the share of applicants in the applicant job search sites that were 
not certified for benefits because of noncompliance with the applicant job 
search requirement. Although the surveys included questions about whether 
a registrant was not certified because of a failure to comply with the 
applicant job search rules, the registrant's responses might not have been 
accurate. The Random Assignment Logs offered data that could be used to 
confirm or to cast doubt on conclusions drawn from interview data alone. 

The Client Participation History (discussed in Chapters 3 and 4) provided 
detailed information on how treatment group registrants interacted with 
components of the demonstration, including whether individual registrants 
were assessed as job-ready and the number of times registrants reported job 
contacts, attended job club, or worked at a Workfare site. Merging these 
data with survey data permitted analyses of how the extent of treatment 
affected outcomes. 
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Food Stamp Agency records supplied a fourth data set containing 
information on food stamp benefits paid to the households of registrants 
for a period several months before and several months after the application 
date . These administrative data on benefits offered evidence independent 
of survey responses by registrants as to how the treatment group's benefits 
compared to the benefits paid to the control group. The analyses based on 
these data provided an important check on other results. The administrative 
data were not subject to the problems of inaccurate reporting by recipients 
nor of nonrandom attrition. However, since administrative data were not 
available for a large portion of registrants who were interviewed, one could 
not substitute entirely the administrative data for the survey data on food 
stamp benefits paid to households. 

5.3.2 The Methodology 

The experimental approach used in the demonstration substantially 
simplified the analysis of treatment effects. Within each site, applicants 
for food stamps who were not exempt from work registration were randomly 
assigned to treatment or control group status. Since the treatment and control 
groups were drawn from the same applicant pool , comparing the treatment group 
outcomes with control group outcomes provided straightforward estimates of 
demonstration impacts. Each empirical section of this chapter begins with 
such comparisons, based on data from the three and six month household surveys. 

These treatment-control group comparisons, while illuminating, were 
subject to limitations. The first potential problem was that, despite the 
use of random assignment , treatment and control registrants could have slightly 
different household or personal characteristics . While random assignment 
will generally yield two similar groups, the characteristics need not be 
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identical in actual samples. If control registrants lived in smaller 
households than treatment group registrants, the benefit reductions experienced 
by the treatment group might be offset by the lower benefits paid to the 
smaller control group households. In this instance, treatment-control 
differences in benefits would yield incorrect estimates of the impact of 
demonstration treatments. Multivariate procedures (regressions, tobit, or 
probit equations) can overcome this problem by producing estimates of treatment 
effects that are independent of differences in the characteristics of 
registrants. 

A second potential problem was sample attrition. From the entire pool 
of registrants assigned to treatment and control status, the evaluation 
contractor drew a random sample for in-person interviews. However, because 
some individuals were difficult to locate or refused to cooperate, interviewers 
were unable to obtain three month and six month data on the entire group 
selected for interviews (hereafter called the interview pool). If those who 
did not complete interviews differed on characteristics relevant to 
demonstration impacts from those who did complete interviews, then the simple 
treatment-control comparisons could yield biased estimates of demonstration 
impacts. 

In these cases, a two-stage analytic approach was appropriate for avoiding 
estimates that are biased due to attrition. The first stage involved 
predicting whether an individual in the interview pool actually completed the 
interview. From the equation, one can calculate the inverse Mills ratio, 
a transformation of the equation's predicted value of the individual's 
likelihood of completing the interview. The second stage of the process 
is to estimate the impact of treatments on outcome variables (such as 
employment or food stamp benefits) in equations that include the inverse Mills 
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2 
ratio as an independent variable. The success of this procedure is largely 

dependent on how well the first stage equation predicts survey attrition. 

The analysis of treatment effects covered the following outcomes: job 
search intensity, employment, earnings, food stamp benefits, total transfer 
payments, denial of certification or cutoff for failure to comply with program 
rules, and total family income. The effects on job search were estimated 
during the three month period after application. For all other outcomes, 
the chapter presents impact estimates during both the three and six month 
periods after application. 

In the case of three month outcomes, the first stage attrition equation 
distinguished between those in the interview pool who did and did not complete 
three month interviews. The analysis of the six month outcomes used a 
different first stage equation — one that predicted whether an individual in 
the original interview pool completed a six month interview. 

The fact that several outcome variables were either dichotoraous (e.g., 
terminated or not terminated) or bounded (earnings, food stamp benefits, 
and total transfers could not fall below zero) meant that nonlinear approaches 
were often more appropriate than ordinary least squares. The empirical 
analysis utilized probit equations to estimate the treatment effects on 
dichotomous outcome variables and tobit equations to estimate effects on 
the bounded outcome variables.^ (The full regression, probit, and tobit 
models appear in Appendix B.) 

Another methodological issue concerned the evaluation's ability to extend 
beyond site level comparisons. Within sites, treatment and control groups 



•^See James Heckman (1976). 

For an overview of these estimation approaches, see Stromsdorfer and 
Farkas (1980). For a discussion of the application of tobit analysis, see 
McDonald and Moffitt (1980). 
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were dravm from the same pool of applicants and were subject to the same 
external forces, such as the effectiveness of agencies and the availability 
of jobs. Thus, basing comparisons on within-site differences most rigorously 
followed the experimental approach. At the same time, limiting the analysis 
to within-site differences would have meant relying on small sample sizes. 
With small samples, one would be unable to determine whether small or moderate 
effects were caused by chance. Further, the within-site estimates did not 
permit one to average the treatment effects across sites and to come up with 
estimates of overall impacts of falling into the treatment category. 

To achieve the rigor of within-site comparisons and the large sample 
sizes and ability to generalize of overall comparisons, the empirical analysis 
sections present within-site and pooled tabulations as well as pooled equations 
that held constant for treatment effects within each site. Unfortunately, 
as noted in Chapter 3, the demonstration sites were not a random sample or 
even a representative group of sites. As a result, estimates based on the 
seven included sites may be biased indicators of the effects treatments would 
have in a national sample because of differences between included and excluded 
sites. 

The treatment effects discussed thus far are estimates of the impact 
of experimental status , that is, of being assigned to the treatment group 
rather than to the control group. These effects do not document the influence 
of specific activities, such as making job contacts or attending job clubs, 
on outcomes. Obtaining estimates of the impact of participation in a job 
search activity is of major interest, but is difficult for two reasons. First, 
the task requires accurate data on the requirements imposed on individual 
registrants and on their activities. Activity data on the treatment and 
control group come from survey responses by individual registrants and are 
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subject to recall error. The Client Participation History data provided 
administrative records on activities, but by design were not available for 
the control group. 

A second and more serious difficulty is distinguishing between the 
treatment itself and the individuals (within the treatment or control group) 
who were treated. The process by which individuals were subjected to, and 
engaged in, treatment was not random. Individuals with similar observed 
characteristics may have had different levels of motivation to comply with 
requirements. For example, those who complied may have been the subset of 
the treatment group that would have looked for work even had they not been 
subject to treatment. Thus, comparing those who made job contacts or attended 
a job club with those who did not might yield unreliable indicators of the 
impact of job contacts or job club. The comparison may say as much about 
the kinds of individuals who decide to participate as about the impact of 
treatment activities. 

Isolating the effect of the treatment activities from the effect of 
the types of registrants actually treated required a two-stage approach similar 
to the one used to control for attrition. The first stage involved predicting 
which individuals would report job contacts, attend a job club or be assigned 
to a Workfare site. From this equation, a predicted "probability of treatment" 
was calculated for each registrant. The second stage involved estimating 
the effect of predicted treatment on outcomes. This procedure controlled 
for differences between registrants that were correlated both with receipt 
of treatment and with outcomes. 
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5.4 Demonstration Participants in the Analysis Samples and Attrition Patterns 
5.4.1 A Profile of Demonstration Participants in the Analysis Samples 

The pool of demonstration participants was the population of food stamp 
applicants who were not exempt from the work requirements. These work 
registrants included heads of families, or spouses, children, relatives, or 
nonrelatives of the family head. The household survey provided data on the 
characteristics of those registrants who completed three and/or six month 
questionnaires. These two groups of registrants formed the primary analysis 
samples. 

The profile of registrants in Table 5.2 shows that, in both the three 
and six month samples, the treatment and control groups were closely matched 
on demographic characteristics, such as age, sex, family status, education, 
and household size. About one-fifth of the registrants were married men; 
unmarried men and unmarried women each made up about one-third of registrants . 
Slightly over half were white; less than half had completed high school. 
About two in five were in one or two person households and one of five were 
in households of five or more persons. Although most treatment and control 
group members were of prime working ages (about half were between the ages 
of 25 and 44), the two groups reported weak preapplication work histories. 
Only 40 percent reported any employment during the three months before 
application and less than 60 percent had any work experience in 1982 . A 
large share had received transfer benefits during the three months before 
application, with about 50 percent receiving food stamps and nearly 25 percent 
receiving cash welfare payments. Total family incomes were low, averaging 
only about $1575 per quarter, or about $525 per month. Overall, the 
characteristics data suggest considerable diversity among participants in 
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Table 5.2 
Characteristics of Analysis Samples o£ Participants bv Experimental Status 









Three Month 


Sample 


Six Month 


Sample 








Treatment 


Control 


Treatment 


Control 


Characteristics 






Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Total Number 






1652 


1117 


1157 


842 


Mean Members in ' 


iousehold 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


Percent 1-person 


households 17.0 


16.5 


14.1 


15.2 


2-person 


households 26.9 


24.4 


25.8 


23.4 


5+-person 


households 22.1 


22.8 


23.2 


24.8 


Sex, Marital Status (in 


percent) 








Men 






49.7 


52.7 


46.3 


50.0 


Married Men 






18.2 


20.1 


19.3 


20.3 


Married Women 






14.3 


14.3 


16.4 


16.1 


Unmarried Men 






31.5 


32.7 


27.0 


29.8 


Unmarried Womei 


1 




36.0 


32.9 


37.3 


33.8 


Percent White 






51.1 


54.2 


54.5 


52.6 



Mean Members under age 18 
Mean Age of Registrants 

Mean Years of Schooling 

Percent of Registrants in 
School (Full or Part Time) 

Percent Who Worked 
at All in 1982 

Mean Earnings in 1982 

Weeks Worked As Percent 
of All Weeks in 1982 

During 3 Months Prior 
CO Application: 

Percent Who Worked 
Percent Who Received 

Food Stamps 
Percent 'Vho Received 

Welfare Income 

Mean Food Stamp Income 
Mean Respondent Earnings 
Mean Total Income 



1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


35.2 


34.8 


36.3 


35.6 


10.4 


10.6 


10.3 


10.5 


6.8 


6.4 


3.6 


4.2 



56.7 

$2847 
33.8 



58.1 

$3087 
35.9 



56.5 

$2783 
34.3 



56.1 

S3060 
35.9 



40.9 


41.7 


41.0 


41.4 


51.2 


53.8 


57,3 


60.7 


24.2 


23.4 


23.7 


23.3 


$202 


$195 


$218 


$209 


$369 


$441 


$386 


$426 


$1500 


$1616 


$1545 


$1677 



Source: Tabulations from Three Month and Six Month Surveys. 
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terms of age, race, schooling, household size, marital and family status, 
and, most importauitly , recent work experience. 

The participant mix varied substantially across sites, as shown in 
Table 5.3. Nassau and Portsmouth had low percentages of men and high 
percentages of unmarried women. As a result, the registrant pool at these 
sites had below average preapplication earnings and work experience. 
Portsmouth registrants exhibited particularly weak work histories, with just 
over one-third working at all in 1982 and earnings averaging only $181 during 
the preapplication quarter. In contrast, in Fresno, Maine, and San Diego, 
earnings were higher than average and receipt of welfare benefits was lower 
than average. 

The variation in registrant characteristics across sites limited the 
conclusions that could be drawn from a site-by-site comparison of simple 
treatment-control differences. The size of the treatment-control differences 
might vary by site not because of variations in the effectiveness of the 
treatment approach or of agency staff but because of site differences in 
the mix of participants. For example, if the treatment exerted larger effects 
on those with sparse work histories, treatment-control differences might be 
especially large in sites with concentrations of such registrants. Since 
the multivariate analyses hold constant for participant characteristics in 
measuring treatment effects, they provided estimates that distinguished the 
effects of operating treatments at specific sites from the effects of treatment 
on registrants with particular characteristics. 

5.4.2 Attrition from the Interview Pool 

Food stamp work registrants are a highly mobile group. This is one reason 
for the difficulty experienced in locating participants and obtaining their 
cooperation to complete interviews. Because accurate data on a representative 
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Table 5.3: Characteristics of Participants by Site 

Fresno Nassau Pensacola Maine Portsmouth Kentucky San Diego 



Number 326 196 334 250 334 349 294 

Mean HH Size 3.3 3.2 3.5 2.7 3.5 3.6 3.2 

Z 1 person 18.1 25.5 12.6 19.2 12.6 5.7 18.0 

% 2 persons 25.8 14.8 22.5 35.6 22.5 23.5 28.2 

Z 5+persons 23.9 24.5 27.8 12.0 27.8 25.5 22.4 

Number <age 18 1.2 1.3 1.4 0,6 1.4 1.3 0.9 

Sex, Marital Status 



Men 
Married Men 

NMarried Men 
Married Women 
NMarried Women 


50.8 
28.3 
22.5 
19.1 
30.2 


39.3 
13.3 
26.0 
10.7 

50.0 


45.8 
21.6 
24.3 
17.7 
36.5 


58.0 
12.8 
45.2 
6.0 
36.0 


45.8 
21.6 
24.3 
17.7 
36.5 


53.0 
32.9 
20.2 
25.9 

21.0 


47.6 
12.6 
35.2 
19.1 
33.1 


Percent White 


31.3 


42.3 


42.2 


97.6 


42.2 


92.5 


49.3 


Mean Age 

Z under age 25 

% over age 44 


39.5 
16.0 
37.4 


39.1 
19.9 
35.2 


37.2 
16.8 
29.9 


32.0 
34.0 
19.2 


37.2 
16.8 
29.9 


33.3 
24.6 
17.8 


35.9 
17.7 
22.1 


Schooling 
Z 12+ Years 


42.6 


62.2 


48.5 


57.6 


48.5 


30.6 


62.3 


Z Registrants 
in School 


4.4 


8.2 


5.7 


6.4 


5.7 


0.9 


7.6 


Z Worked, 1982 
Earnings, 1982 


61.0 
$3681 


45.7 
$2855 


50.8 
$2209 


69.4 
$3381 


50.8 
$2209 


62.3 
$2586 


63.4 
$3955 


During 3 Months 
Prior to Application: 














Z Worked 
% Received 

Food Stamps 
Z Received 
Welfare Income 


46.3 
52.0 
15.2 


33.7 
52.5 
39.6 


41.9 
67.8 
18.9 


48.8 
54.0 
18.9 


41.9 
67.8 
18.9 


47.9 
57.7 
21.2 


40.1 
47.9 
17.9 


Mean FS Income 
Mean Earnings 
Mean HH Income 


$147 
652 
1724 


$174 

260 

1346 


$298 

384 

1367 


$161 
486 

1711 


$298 

384 

1367 


$248 

349 

1449 


$124 

444 

2040 



Source: Tabulations from Six Month Survey. 
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sample of participants was vital to insuring that estimates of treatment 
effects were unbiased , considerable effort was devoted to tracking and 
surveying a random sample of participants (the interview pool). Despite 
repeated attempts to obtain interview data on those not initially reached 
and interviewed, only 65 percent of those in the interview pool completed 
three month interviews. Given the availability of more tracking information, 
interviewers were able to obtain completed six month surveys from about 80 
percent of those in the three month sample. These attrition patterns meant 
that three month data were available for 2,769 of the 4,069 registrants 
randomly selected for interviews; three and six month data were available 
for 52 percent of the interview pool, or 2,222 registrants. 5 

The 35 and 48 percent attrition rates from the interview pool posed a 
challenge to the evaluation. One problem was the decreased sample size and 
the associated decrease in statistical significance that could be placed on 
the results. 

A second, more serious problem was the possibility that those who 
completed interviews differed from those who did not in terms of unobserved 
characteristics which were related to program outcomes. Suppose, for example, 
that treatment group registrants most resistant to work requirements were 
also least likely to complete a questionnaire. Because this type of individual 
would be underrepresented in the treatment group analysis sample but not in 



5The actual study samples included somewhat fewer registrants than the 
2,769 who completed three month surveys and the 2,222 who completed six month 
surveys. About 220 cases were excluded, made up largely of three groups: 
registrants on whom random assigment log data had missing or inconsistent 
information on the registrant's experimental status; general assistance 
recipients in Maine, who were all subject to job search requirements as a 
condition for receiving assistance; and certain treatment group registrants 
in Portsmouth who were not treated in Phase III of the demonstration because 
they had already been subject to treatment in Phase II. 
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the control group sample, comparing treatment group outcomes with control 
group outcomes would be misleading. 

Fortunately , the Random Assignment Logs provided data on a limited number 
of characteristics of the entire interview pool, whether or not they responded 
to the survey. With this information, it was possible to observe how attrition 
patterns varied by measured characteristics and to adjust for differences 
in unmeasured characteristics when estimating treatment effects on employment, 
earnings, and food stamp benefits. 

Tabulations showing the attrition patterns for both the three and 
six month surveys by experimental status, site, and selected characteristics 
appear in Table 5.4. Response rates were similar for treatment and control 
group registrants, but varied by sex, initial benefit amount, and new applicant 
status. Response rates were higher among females than among males; higher 
among those certified (in Fresno and Nassau County) than among those not 
certified; higher among registrants in Pensacola, Kentucky, and Maine than 
among registrants in other sites; higher among those reapplying for food 
stamps more than new applicants; and those with high initial benefit amounts 
than among those with low initial benefit amounts. 

One concern about attrition patterns was the possibility that attrition 
rates would differ by experimental status. For example, if the least 
cooperative treatment group members were underrepresented (because a high 
share refused to complete interviews) but no such underrepresentation took 
place within the control group, then estimates of treatment effects could 
understate actual impacts. Treatment-control group differences did arise 
among men and in the case of registrants living in Pensacola and Nassau County; 
in each of these instances, control group members were more likely to complete 
questionnaires than the treatment group. In the case of all other 
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Table 5.4: Response Rates by Site and Experimental Status and 



Characteristics of Res 


pondents and 


NonresDondents 


by 


Experimental Status 




Percent 


Completing 


Percent 


Co 


Tjpleting 




Three Month Survey 


Six Month 


Survey 




Treatment 


Control 


Treatment 




Control 




Group 


Group 


Group 




Group 


Total 


58.0 


59.6 


45.6 




48.5 


Pensacola 


63.9** 


71.8 


55.2** 




63.9 


Fresno 


45.2 


47.1 


34.4 




37.9 


Kentucky 


81.3 


79.0 


68.2 




69.4 


Maine 


58.1 


60.2 


51.3 




48.7 


Nassau County 


51.9 


58.4 


37.6* 




47.6 


Portsmouth 


63.9 


58.5 


48.3 




43.9 


San Diego 


51.0 


55.2 


37.5 




42.0 


Female 


67.8 


65.4 


57.6 




55.0 


Mais 


50.6** 


55.0 


37.3*** 




43.4 


Certified 


48.9 


50.7 


37.1 




40.7 


Not Certified 


36.6 


40.0 


21.1 




20.0 


(Nassau County 


and Fresnc 


) Only) 









Characteristics of 

Three and (Six) Month 

Survey Respondents 



Characteristics of 
Three and (Six) Month 
Survey Nonrespondents 



Treatment 


Control 




Group 


Group 


Mean Age 


34.4 


33.8 




(35.2) 


(34.5) 


Benefit Amount 


S129 


$124 




(S135) 


($128) 


Mean Work Registrants 






in the Household 


1.12 


1.13 




(1.11) 


(1.13) 


Treated Work Registrants 






in the Household 


1.08 


0.06 




(1.08) 


(0.06) 


Control Work Registrants 


0.04 


1.07 


in the Household 


(0.04) 


(1.07) 


Length of Certification 


3.88 


3.85 




(3.93) 


(3.97) 


Percent New Applicant 


59.4 


56.9 




(57.8) 


(54.4) 



Treatment 


Control 


Group 


Group 


32.2 
(32.2) 


32.0 
(31.9) 


S108 
(SUO) 


S109 
(SllO) 


1.12 
(1.12) 


1.13 
(1.14) 


1.09 
(1.09) 

0.03 
(0.03) 


0.07 
(0.07) 

1.06 
(1.06) 


3.18 
(3.31) 

70.1 
(70.4) 


3.35 
(3.40) 

66.0 
(66.1) 



Note: ** denotes significance at the 5 per cent level and at the 1 per cent 
level. Data on six month response rates appear in parentheses. 



Source: Tabulations from merged Random Assignment Logs and three and six month 
surveys. 
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characteristics , response rate differences by experimental status were not 
statistically significant. 

The similarity of the attrition patterns of treatment and control groups 
meant that attrition was unlikely to cause bias in the estimates of treatment 
effects. Still, to reduce further the probability of attrition bias, the 
two-stage approach described in section 5.3.2 was used. Several variables 
showed up as statistically significant influences on response rates. 6 However, 
treatment status within sites was not a significant determinant of attrition. 
Still, because of the high levels of significance of some of the variables 
and of the overall equation, the analysis did obtain inverse Mills ratios 
and enter them as a variable in the outcome equations . Thus , on the basis 
of the available evidence and the use of the correction procedure, there is 
no reason to believe that attrition patterns biased the estimates of treatment 
effects. 



5.5 The Content of Work Registration Treatments 



The work registration treatments involved a variety of actions by agency 
personnel and by food stamp registrants. Thus, a registrant's exposure to 
treatment had several possible meanings. Following the design of the 
demonstration, those registrants assigned to the treatment group were to be 
subject to a job search, job club, or Workfare requirement; control group 
registrants were to face no work requirements. The timing and specifics of 
the search or work requirements were to vary by site, as discussed in Chapter 
3 and 4. 



6The variables that were significant included sex, age, initial benefit 
level , new applicant status , number of treatment group members in the 
household, and residence in Florida or Kentucky. (The quantitative results 
of the first stage equation appear in Appendix C.) 
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In anal7zing the treatment concept in this demonstration, one maj 
distinguish between: (1) requirements specified by job counselors (vithin 
the State Employment Service Agency or Food Stamp Agency) that registrants 
must fulfill, (2) registrants' perceptions about how their food stamp benefits 
depended on their job search activities, and (3) the tasks that registrants 
undertook. A work registrant may have been told to report a specified number 
of job contacts, but he may or may not have perceived that not making such 
contacts would affect his benefits and he may or may not have made che job 
contacts. 

The implementation analysis based on agency data indicated that local 
offices did impose the search requirements on registrants. The household 
interview data confirm this result. Specifically, nearly 70 percent of 
treatment group registrants were told to make job contacts, attend a job 
club, or work on a special Workfare job. However, almost one-third of control 
group members also reported facing one or more of these requirements. 
According to the interview responses, a similar one-third share of controls 
believed they could lose benefits by refusing to accept a job and about 20 
percent said they had to report a specific number of job contacts. These 
perceptions may have come from the registrant's earlier experience with the 
Food Stamp Program. Alternatively, he or she may have interpreced the ongoing 
activities involving treatment group registrants as applying to their 
situation. Finally, some agency personnel may have mistakenly attempted 
to impose requirements on the control group. 

Reports by control group members of exposure to a treatment component 
varied with the type of component. Less than 3 percent of controls reported 
attending a job club, as compared to 26 percent of the treatment group. But, 
28 percent of controls felt subject to job contact requirements and 16 percent 
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actually reported their job search progress. The comparable figures for 
the treatment group were 51 percent subject to a job contact requirement 
and 29 percent reporting progress in searching for a job. 

Although the treatment group experienced more of a search requirement 
than did the control group, the differences were not nearly as large as the 
possible case if all treatment registrants and no_ control registrants engaged 
in a treatment activity. Thus, the measured impacts of treatment status 
might understate the potential effect of imposing the job search requirements 
on all registrants as compared to a world in which all recipients realize 
that they need not fulfill a job search requirement. To capture some of 
these distinctions, the empirical sections present estimates of treatment 
effects based on the registrant's actual experience with a job search 
requirement as well as on the registrant's experimental status. 

5.6 Impacts of Treatments on Job Search Intensity 

One would expect that the most direct effect of a job search treatment 
would be to raise the intensity with which work registrants look for jobs. 
According to evidence on job search patterns as well as on the role of job 
clubs, stimulating unemployed workers to make large numbers of job contacts 
would improve substantially their chances of finding a job. 

Before examining how demonstration treatments influenced job search 
patterns, one must develop measures that capture the efforts of registrants 
to find jobs. Ideally, one would like to know about the quality of job search 
as well as the quantity of search. Some registrants may take a selective 
approach and contact only those employers most likely to hire while others 
may contact any employer just to satisfy the demonstration's requirements. 
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Unfortunately, there is no way of learning about differences in the quality 
of job search. This section uses two measures of search: the number of job 
contacts per week not employed and the number of weeks looking for work as 
a percent of total weeks not employed. 7 The analysis deals with treatment 
effects on job search during the first three months after application. 

A look at treatment and control differences in Table 5.5 indicates that 
demonstration treatments had some impact on job search patterns. The number 
of employment contacts made per week not employed averaged 20 percent higher 
in the treatment group than in the control group. However, there were no 
differences between treatment and control registrants in the weeks spent 
looking for work as a percent of weeks spent not employed. 

These straightforward measures may not be reliable indicators of the 
demonstration's impact on job search because they do not take account of 
the ways in which treatments may have affected the mix of registrants who 
were not employed (and thus have no measure of job search). Suppose, for 
example, that the job search requirement increased the share of the treatment 
group that had jobs during the entire three month, post-application period. 
It is reasonable to expect that the characteristics of those not employed for 
the full period would be different from those of their counterparts in the 
control group. In particular, one would expect that these treatment group 
registrants would be less employable on average than control group registrants 
not in jobs for the entire period. Looked at in another way, the demonstration 
treatment might exert no observable impact on job search because the actual 
impact on job search was to increase the number of treatment group registrants 



^The definition of looking for work is equivalent to the standard 
government definition of unemployment — not working for pay but actively looking 
for a job. 
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Table 5.5 

Job Search Intensity o£ Treatmeat and Control Group 
Registrants During Three Months After Application 



Number of Contacts 
for Employment per 
Week Not Employed 







Treatment 


Control 






Group 


Group 


Total, All Sites 


2.464** 


2.037 


Applicant Job 


Search 






Fresno 




2.362 


2.015 


Nassau County 




1.364 


1.440 


Job Club 








Pensacola 




3.207 


2.177 


Maine 




3.269 


2.668 


Portsmouth 




1.522 


1.344 



Group Job Search Assistance 

Kentucky 2.071* 1.469 

Job Club/Workfare 

San Diego 3.143 2.929 



Weeks Looking for 
Work As Percent of 
Weeks Not Employed 



Treatment 
Group 

.651 



.628 
.648 



.662 
.758 
.535 



.686 



.641 



Control 
Group 

.655 



.645 
.476 



.654 
.832 
.591 



.615 



,693 



Note: ** and * denote significance at the 5 and 10 per cent levels, 
Source: Tabulations from 3 month survey. 
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who were employed over the entire three month period. The remaining treatment 
registrants — who might have increased their search intensity — would be a 
smaller number and probably more disadvantaged group than their control group 
counterparts. 

Estimating treatment effects on job search in a way that takes account 
of the restricted sample of the not employed involved a two stage procedure 
similar to that used to adjust for attrition. The predicted probability of 
working the entire 13 weeks after application derived from a first stage 
probit equation was included in the second stage regression equations 
predicting job search activity. This correction for the restricted nature 
of the sample proved to be important as the initial equation showed that 
treatment group registrants were more likely than controls to have been 
employed during the entire three months after application. 

The other explanatory variables in these and subsequent outcome equations 
included: site, age, race, years of education, school enrollment status, 
household size, marital status, and employment, earnings, and receipt of 
food stamps or welfare income prior to applying for benefits. The attrition 
correction variable described in Section 5.3.1 was also included in these 
outcome equations. 

The statistical procedures yielded average and site-specific treatment 
effects. Obtaining the average treatment effect involved using a single 
variable — assigned to treatment or not — to designate experimental status. 
The estimates of effects of treatment within each site came from equations 
which included seven site-treatment interaction variables; for example, the 
Pensacola treatment variable would equal one if the registrant were in the 
treatment group and in Pensacola and would equal zero for all other 
registrants. The results reveal large and significant treatment effects on 
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the number of contacts for employment. Table 5.6 shows that in virtually 
all sites, being assigned to treatment status induced registrants to increase 
their job search efforts. Overall, the treatment raised contacts for 
employment from about 2.7 to about 3.25 per week among male registrants and 
from 1,27 to 1.64 per week among female registrants. 

5.7 Impact of Treatment on Employment and Earnings 

A major objective of the demonstration was to raise the employment and 
earnings of registrants. The demonstration was to achieve this goal by 
stimulating registrants to look harder for jobs and to be more willing to 
take jobs that were available. Apparently, the treatments did influence 
registrants to increase their job search efforts. This section examines 
whether the treatments also led to a rise in the employment and earnings of 
registrants. 

Job search and training programs commonly use the placement rate as an 
indicator of performance. The placement rate measures the proportion of 
participants who become employed within some period (often three months) 
after leaving the program. In this demonstration, the placement rate among 
those subject to job search treatments was 49 percent of applicants, "ivhile 
one may compare this rate to placement rates in other programs, it provides 
little information about the net impact of the job search treatments on 
employment and earnings. As indicated by the 45 percent placement rate of 
the control group, many treatment group applicants would have found jobs 
even in the absence of the treatment. 

The best evidence for determining the net impact of treatment comes 
from comparing treatment and control group outcomes. The pattern of employment 
rates by week gives an initial indication of sizable treatment effects. 
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Table 5.6 

Impact of Treatment on Contacts for Employment 
During Three Months After Application 

Males Females 



Mean Contacts for Employment 
of the Control Group 


2.71 


1.27 


Average Treatment Effect 


+.542** 


+.373** 


Applicant Job Search 






Fresno 
Nassau County 


+ .495 
-.820 


+ .120 

+ .454 


Job Club 






Pensacola 

Maine 

Portsmouth 


+ .319 
+ .726 
+ .708 


+1.050*** 
+ .223 
+ .013 


Group Job Search Assistance 






Kentucky 


+ .610 


+.864*** 


Job Club/Workfare 






San Diego 


+.962* 


-.139 



Note: These results come from regressions that include a Mills ratio 
variable that controls for the fact that the sample is restricted to the 
group of registrants that were not employed for at least one week after 
application. The ***, **, and * denote significance at the 1, 5, and 10 
per cent levels. The average treatment effects come from least squares 
regressions vrith a single treatment variable, holding constant for site, 
age, race, household size, marital status, school status, years of 
education, prior work experience, and an attrition Mills ratio. The 
site effects come from equations that include dummy variables represent- 
ing treatment in a specific site. The full regression results appear in 
Appendix C. 

Source: Regressions performed on the 3 month survey. 
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Table 5.7 and Figure 5.1 reveal that, among treatment and control group 
registrants, the percent in jobs followed a U-shaped pattern over the period 
from three months before until five months after application for food stamps. 
However, after the date of application, employment rates rose faster for 
the treatment group than for controls. During the week of application, about 
22 percent of registrants were employed. Over the next twelve weeks, a 14 
percentage point increase took place in employment among treatment group 
registrants, while only an 8.5 percentage point control increase occurred among 
control group registrants. Subsequently, control group registrants began 
to catch up to treatment registrants; however, by the 25th week after 
application, the treatment group still retained an employment rate 3 percentage 
points higher than the control group rate. 

Additional evidence of gains in employment and earnings induced by the 
demonstration treatments shows up in Table 5.8. The treatment group performed 
consistently better than the control group on all four measures of employment 
and earnings and during both follow-up periods. The advantage of the treatment 
group over controls in the various labor market outcomes showed no tendency 
to erode between the first quarter after application and the subsequent 
quarter . The treatment-control differences in earnings were larger than the 
differences in employment. The patterns across sites were similar to those 
appearing in week-by-week employment rates. The most pronounced 
treatment-control differences in earnings occurred in Nassau County, Fresno, 
and San Diego, where control group earnings averaged only 68 to 71 percent 
of treatment group earnings in the fifth and sixth months after application. 

The tabulations offer persuasive evidence of treatment effects, but 
differences in registrant characteristics or in attrition patterns might 
have accounted for some or all of the better labor market outcomes experienced 
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Percent 

Tvency 



^ taployed in All Sites From Thirteen Weeks Before, Through 
enty Five Weeks After, Week of Food Stamp Acolicatibn^ 



weeks Before 
and After 










Diffsre.ics 
Between 


Application 


Treatment 


Cont: 
N 


■ol 


Percentages 






-13 


347 


30.1 


2S0 


31.1 


-0.9 


-12 


34S 


29.9 


252 


31.3 


-1.4 


-11 


349 


30.2 


2S3 


31.4 


-1.2 


-10 


349 


30.2 


254 


31.5 


-1.3 


-9 


350. 


30.3 


256 


30.5 


-0.3 


-3 


341 


29.5 


252 


30.1 


-0.5 


-7 


324 


28.1 


233 


23.4 


-0.4 


-6 


323 


23.0 


238 


23.4 


-0.5 


-5 


312 


27.0 


229 


27.3 


-0.3 


-4 


302 


26.1 


223 


25.5 


-0.4 


-3 


283 


24.9 


211 


25.2 


-0.3 


_2 


279 


24.1 


197 


23.5 


0.7 


-1 


255 


22.1 


134 


21.9 


0.1 





259 


22.4 


177 


21.1 


1.3 


1- 


264 


22.9 


172 


20.5 


2.3 


2 


273 


23.6 


177 


21.1 


2.5 


3 


300 


26.0 


133 


21.3 


4.1 


4 


319 


27.6 


200 


23.3 


3.3 


5 


343 


29.7 


193 


23.5 


5.1 


6 


3SS 


30.3 


211 


25.2 


5. 5 


7 


362 


31.3 


220 


25.3 


5.0 


a 


375 


32.5 


227 


27.1 


5.5 


9 


393 


34.1 


235 


23.0 


3.0 


10 


408 


35.3 


240 


23.5 


S.7 


11 


424 


36.5 


238 


23.4 


3.2 


12 


425 


36.7 


243 


29.5 


7.2 


15 


356 


35.3 


233 


31.3 


4.0 


17 


399 


35.9 


251 


31.3 


4.1 


IS 


412 


36.0 


270 


32.5 


3.6 


19 


420 


36.6 


231 


33.7 


3.0 


20 


434 


37.7 


234 


33.9 


3.3 


21 


433 


37.7 


290 


34.5 


3.0 


22 


440 


38.3 


303 


36.2 


2.2 


23 


451 


39.3 


305 


35.6 


2.7 


24 


462 


40.4 


310 


37.3 


3.1 


25 


453 


40.9 


300 


37.6 


3.2 



^Percentages are based on all respondents 

2Week is aooroxiaate time of food stamo aoplicaticn. 
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Figure 5.1 



PROPORTION EMPLOYED AS A FUNCTION OF WEEK 
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Table 5.8: Employment and Earnings of Treatnent and Control Registrants 
During First and Second Quarter After Application 



Percent Who 
Worked During 
Quarters 



Percent Worked Percent 
Week Before Three of Weeks Mean 
(Six) Month Surveys Employed Earnings 



All Sites 



Quarters 
First Second 

47.4 46.7 



Treatment Group 49.2 48.2 

Control Group 44.9 44.6 

Applicant Job Search 

Fresno: 46.5 47.1 

Treatment Group 51.6 51.6 

Control Group 41.1 42.6 

Nassau County: 51.2 52.9 

Treatment Group 51.7 53.9 

Control Group 50.5 51.7 

Job Club 



Surveys 
3 Month 6 Month 



Quarters 
First Second 



Quarters 
First Second 



34.4 



39.4 27.0 36.8 $332 $500 



37.2* 40.7 
30.2 37.7 



28.7*** 38.0*** $356*** $537*** 
24.6 35.2 297 448 



28.8 39.6 26.3 34.2 
35.9*** 44.2*** 29.6*** 39.0 
21.1 34.8 22.7 29.2 



42.1 
45.0 
38.2 



47.2 
50.5 
43.2 



34.3 
33.9 
34.9 



47.8 

50.5* 

44.4 



403 
439 
365 

374 
398 
342 



471 
544*** 

394 

605 

705** 

476 



Pensacola: 50.8 47.1 

Treatment Group 53.3 50.0 

Control Group 47.1 43,0 

Maine: 56.7 50.4 

Treatment Group 59.1 50.3 

Control Group 53.4 50.5 

Portsmouth: 34.7 29.2 

Treatment Group 34.7 29.0 

Control Group 34.7 29.4 

Group Job Search Assistance 

Kentucky: 46.1 49.5 

Treatment Group 43.2 50.0 

Control Group 50.3 48.9 

Job Club/Workfare 

San Diego: 47.1 50.0 

Treatment Group 52.1 51.4 

Control Group 37.7 47.5 



39.5 
41.9 
36.1 

44.0 
47.3 
39.3 

25.5 
24.5 
27.1 



22.9 
22.3 
23.6 



40.9 

46.5*** 

30.2 



43.5 
46.4 
39.3 

40.6 
38.8 
43.3 

25.3 
24.3 
26,7 



37.0 
36.0 
38.5 



43.3 

45.2* 

40.0 



33.7 

36.9* 

29.2 



42.4 
44.2 
40.0 



31.9 41.0 
36. 5**-* 39.3 
25.2 42.8 



20.2 
19.4 
21.5 



18.6 
17.8 
19.7 



27.0 

28.7** 

24.6 



21.3 

19.5 
23.8 



31.4 
29.9 
33.5 



41.3 
43.6 
37.2 



326 
348 
292 



506 
511 
499 



440 618 
507*** 536 
339 669 

237 254 
221 261 
265 246 



204 353 
196 361 
217 342 



356 

415** 
250 



741 

826**^ 

590 



Note: The second quarter data cover only the fifth and sixth months after 
application. The mean earnings estimates noted in this table were constructed 
by multiplying mean earnings for months five and six times 1.5. The ***, **, 
and * denote significance at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels of significance. 



Source: Tabulations from the three and six month household surveys. 
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by the treatment group. The results based on the multivariate analyses that 
controlled for registrant characteristics and attrition patterns appear in 
Table 5.9. Because of the likelihood that men and women registrants would 
differ in their responses to treatment , separate analyses were conducted 
for male and female registrants. 

According to these results, job search treatments raised the employment 
and earnings of food stamp registrants . The effects on earnings were large 
and statistically significant during the first quarter and during the fifth 
and sixth months after application. For the entire sample, the average 
increase associated with being subject to the job search requirements amounted 
to about 40 percent of the earnings of control group members. These effects 
were statistically significant at the one percent level. Treatment status 
induced higher absolute effects among men ($210 compared to $56 in months 
five and six after application) but higher relative effects among women. 
The pattern of earnings effects by site were strikingly consistent over the 
two post-application periods. 

Employment effects were also positive, but often not statistically 
significant. Given the relatively small samples in individual sites, it is 
not surprising to observe insignificant site effects. Still, the pattern 
of employment and earnings effects was consistently positive (over 80 percent 
of the time); in no case did treatment exert a negative effect that was 
statistically significant. This is persuasive evidence that the observed 
estimates represent a genuine effect of treatment status . 

The treatments in Fresno and San Diego induced remarkably large and 
significant impacts on the employment and earnings of male and female 
registrants. Earnings impacts were substantial during both the first and 
second quarters after application. Pensacola was the other site showing 
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Table 5.9: Effects of Treatment on Employment and Earnings After Application 

Effects on Earnings 



First Quarter 
After Application 



Control Mean 



All Sites Combined 



$215 



Effect of 
Treatment 

+$86 



Fifth and Sixth 
Month After Application 

Effect of 
Control Mean Treatment 



$216 



+$87 



Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 
Nassau County 


+172 
+264 






+152 
+100 




+196 
+337 




+156**-* 

+77 


Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 


+211 
+177 
+236 






+91 

+113 

+23 




+232 
+223 
+227 




+100** 
+3 
-17 


Group Job Search 
Kentucky 


+244 






-23 




+149 




+54* 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


+164 






+136 




+232 




+208*** 


Effects 


on Earninsts: 


Fifth and 


Sis 


:th Month 


After 


Aoolication 




Control 


Males 

Mean 


Effect of 
Treatment 


Fe 
Control 


males 
Mean 


Effect of 
Treat:nent 



All Sites Combined 
Applicant Job Search 



31,080 



+$210*** 



S146 



+S56 



«■** 



Fresno 
Nassau County 


+916 
+1,388 


+110** 
+130 


+196 
+247 


+156*** 
+39 


Job Club 

Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 


+1,188 

+1,204 

+353 


+213 
+111 
+363* 


+156 
+146 
+183 


+36 
-21 
-62 


Group Job Search 
Kentucky 


+1.301 


+78 


+73 


+96*** 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


+1,221 


+284* 


+155 


+233*** 



(continued) 



Percent of Weeks Employed ; 
Mean of Control Group 
Average Treatment Effect 

Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 
Nassau Cotinty 

Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 

Group Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky 

Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 

Probability of Employment 



During Week Before Survey 
Mean of Control Group 
Average Treatment Effect 

Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 
Nassau County 

Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 

Group Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky 

Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 
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First Quarter 
After Application 



Males 
24.8 
+6.5 



^WHt 



Females 
24.4 
+ 4.4' 



w'M w 



+6.5 
+2.0 



+9.6" 
- 1.3 



** 



+9.r 
+12.7 
+10.2* 



*** 



+8.0* 
+8.3* 
- 3.2 



- 5,1 



- .05 



** 



+10.2** +11.6 
Males Females 



.323 .280 
+.093*** +.092* 



+.209*** +.163** 
+.048 +.124 



+.061 +.027* 
+.094 +.055 
+.150* -.041 



-.072 



+ .098 



<.** 



+.154** +.252 



*** 
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Months Four and Five 
After Application 



Males 


Females 


37.6 


32.3 


+ 4.2 


+ 4.4* 


+13.5** 


+ 4.6 


+ 8.8 


+ 3.9 


+ 7.8 


+ 3.8 


- 5.0 


+ 1.0 


+ 12.7 


- 5.4 



- 5.8 



+ 6.9 



+3.9 +17.5 
Males Females 



*** 



41.3 


34.1 


+.057 


+ .041 


+.161* 


+.072 


+ .060 


+ .042 


+.187** 


+ .064 


-.045 


-.030 


+ .126 


+.109 



-.037 



+.005 



+ .064 



+.170* 



Note: The earnings results are from tobit eqtiations, weeks employed results are 
from ordinary least squares regressions, and employment prior to the survey week 
results are from probit regressions. For each earnings and employment outcome, 
one equation derived the average treatment effect with the use of a single 
treatment dummy, while a second derived the individual site effects from dummy 
variables representing each site. See Appendix B for full equation results. 
***, **, and * represent significance at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels. 

Source: Estimated equations based on three and six month survey data. 
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consistently positive effects on males and females for all three labor market 
outcomes in both time periods. Nassau County exerted generally positive 
effects on registrants, with the largest and most consistent on males. The 
treatments in the Maine counties and in Portsmouth raised employment 
significantly during the first quarter after application, but the effects 
eroded by the fifth and sixth months after application. In the Kentucky 
counties , treatment status raised the earnings of female registrants 
significantly, but the positive effects on male registrants were not 
statistically significant. 

5.8 Effects on Terminations and Denial of Benefits for Noncompliance 

An important question in the demonstration was whether food stamp agencies 
would impose sanctions on registrants who did not comply with job search 
requirements. This was an open question, since much of the literature on 
work registration and job search requirements indicated that penalties were 
rarely imposed on noncompliant recipients. 

Noncompliance could lead to either of two kinds of sanctions. In the 
two sites requiring applicants to search for jobs, food stamp agencies were 
to deny the applications of those who failed to comply and to disqualify 
the households of those registrants from the Food Stamp Program. In all sites, 
the failure to meet the job search requirements after the household was 
certified to receive benefits was to result in the termination of benefits 
for 90 days. 8 

Did the food stamp agencies rigorously enforce these provisions of the 
demonstration by sanctioning registrants who did not comply with job search 



8ln Maine, litigation over implementation of the demonstration regulations 
limited the sanction period to 60 days. 
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requirements? According to the evidence from administrative data examined 
in Chapter 4, agency personnel generally did follow the demonstration 
procedures and penalized treatment group registrants who did not comply with 
program rules. This section examines the incidence of sanctioning from the 
perspective of both treatment and control group registrants, as reported in 
the household surveys. The survey data permit one to assess whether the 
sanctions observed in the administrative data increased terminations from 
the food stamp rolls. The impacts derived in this section take account of 
the possibility of terminations not related to the treatment by examining 
whether certification denials and terminations were larger among the treatment 
group than among controls. The survey question dealing with terminations 
was: "Bid you have your food stamp benefits stopped for not following the 
program rules during the past three months?" Although controls were not 
supposed to be subject to such sanctions, some control group registrants 
might have reported being sanctioned because they misunderstood the reasons 
for their termination, because they had been terminated in an earlier period, 
or because the agency mistakenly applied the rules to some control group 
members. 

The tabulations in Table 5.10 show that treatment group registrants 
experienced a much higher rate of denials and terminations than did control 
group registrants. Nearly one of four treatment group participants either 
had their application denied or were terminated for noncompliance sometime 
between application and the sixth month after application. This was a much 
higher rate that the 9.4 percent rate at which control group participants 
were terminated or denied benefits. All of the denials and most of the 
terminations took place during the first quarter after application. 
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Table 5.10 

Treatment Group-Control Group Differences in Denials or 
Terminations for Noncompliance with Program Rules 

Percent Application Denied or Terminated for Noncompliance 



First Quarter 

Treatment Control 
Group Group 



Job Club 

Pensacola 

Maine 

Portsmouth 



Group Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky 13. 

Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 26. 



19.8*^ 


5.8 


17. 4»** 


2.5 


5.1*** 


0.0 



.*»« 



i*** 



0.6 



8.0 



First or Second Quarter 

Treatment Control 
Group Group 



All Sites 


16.8*»* 


4.9 


23.0*** 


9.4 


Applicant Job Search 










Fresno 


16.3** 


9.0 


21.1 


15.6 


Nassau County 


19.7*** 


8.5 


28.7 


21.0 



24.6' 
23.7 
7.2 



*** 



22.7 



*** 



31.0 



•»•«» 



10.3 
4.2 
1.0 



2.8 



12.4 



Percent Denied 






Certification 






for Noncompliance 






Fresno 


3.4 


2.0 


Nassau County 


7.5** 


1.9 



Note: ***, **, and * denote significance at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent 
levels. 



Source: Tabulations from three and six month surveys. 
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Terminations and denials of treatment group registrants were highest 
in Nassau County and San Diego. In both of these sites, large shares of 
control group registrants also reported terminations or denials for 
noncompliance with program rules. Kentucky, Maine, and Portsmouth were the 
three sites where control registrants were rarely terminated or denied 
certification. Significant treatment-control differences in rates of 
terminations and denials occurred in all sites through the first quarter 
after application; however, by the end of the second quarter, the differences 
had become insignificant in Fresno and Nassau County. 

Examining whether these treatment effects were independent of registrant 
characteristics (including the probability of completing the surveys) required 
multivariate techniques. The results appearing in Table 5.11 confirm the 
consistently large and significant impacts of treatment group status on the 
incidence of denials and terminations. The treatments affected male 
registrants more than female registrants. Kentucky and Maine were the only 
two sites in which treatment effects were large and significant among both 
men and women. Treatment status also led to significantly higher terminations 
among male registrants in Pensacola and San Mego as well as among female 
registrants in Portsmouth. 

5.9 Effects on Food Stamp Benefits, Participation Rates, and Total Transfers 

To what extent did the positive impacts on employment and earnings and 
on denials and terminations lead to reductions in food stamp benefits, in 
Food Stamp Program participation rates, and in benefits from other programs? 
What were the effects of demonstration treatments on benefits and participation 
rates from all causes? These are central questions for the demonstration, 
since benefit reductions are the primary benefit to taxpayers. This section 
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Impact of Treatment on Probability of Denial of Certification 
or of Termination for Noncompliance with Program Rules 

First Quarter First or Second Quarter 



Control Group Mean 
Probability of Denial 
or Termination for 
Noncompliance 


Males 
4.5 


Females 
5.3 


Males 
9.4 


Females 
9.5 


Average Treatment Effect 


+13.7*** 


+8.6*** 


+17.9*** 


+8.2*** 


Applicant Job Search 










Fresno 
Nassau County 


+6.2* 
+2.6 


+2.4 
+4.8 


+3.4 
+6.4 


-0.2 
-0.1 


Job Club 










Pensacola 

Maine 

Portsmouth 


+11.6*** 
+14.4*** 
+29.0 


+3.4 
+13.4*** 
+27.7*** 


+19.0*** 
+26,9*** 
+16.7 


+2.7 
+13.8***- 
+35.9* 


Group Job Search Assistance 










Kentucky 


+33.7* 


+16.0*** 


+30.0*** 


+21.7*** 


Job Club/Workfare 










San Diego 


+12.2*** 


+6.0 


+21.6*** 


+6.1 



Note: ***, **, and * denote significance at the 1,5, and 10 per cent levels. 
See note to Table 5.8. 

Source: Probit equations from the merged file containing data from the three 
month survey, the six month survey, and the random assignment log. 
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exaraines the influence of treatment status on benefits and participation in 
several ways. 

The monthly patterns of average food stamp benefits and of participation 
rates, as reported in household surveys and shown in Tables 5.12 and 5.13 
and Figures 5.2 and 5.3, indicate that treatment status did lower food stamp 
benefits and participation . Average benefits of treatment group registrants 
exceeded control group benefits in the months before and immediately after 
application. By the sixth month after application, control group households 
received about $12 more in monthly benefits than did treatment group 
households. Participation rates also declined more among treatment group 
than among control group households. 

Similar results emerged from estimates of treatment impacts based on 
multivariate analyses that take account of attrition and registrant 
characteristics. As shown in Table 5.14, treatment status exerted negative, 
highly significant effects on the participation rates of male and female 
registrants by the sixth month after application. Unlike the impact of 
treatment on terminations, the effects on participation rates were higher 
and more often significant among women than among men. While treatment status 
lowered participation rates of female registrants significantly in five of 
the seven demonstration sites, statistically significant effects on male 
registrants occurred only in San Diego and Kentucky. 

Given the large, negative effects of demonstration treatments on 
participation, one would expect that treatment status would lower average 
food stamp benefits significantly. The basic tabulations indicated that 
average benefits declined more among treatment than among control group 
households. However, these estimates do not control for the role of attrition, 
differences in registrant characteristics, nor the misreporting of benefits. 



A 
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Table 5.12 

Mean Food Stamp Benefits and Percentage of Respondents in Households Receiving Any Food Stamp Income 
In All Sites From Three Months Before Through Six Montfis After Month of Food Stamp Application 



Treatment 



Control 



Di f f erence 



Months Before and 
After AppI icatlon 

-3 

-2 

-I 
I 

2 
3 
5 
6 





Number 


Percent 




Mean 


With Any 


With Any 


Sample 


Benefits 


Benefits 


Benefits 


Size 


70.12 


565 


50.63 


1116 


71.91 


578 


51.65 


1119 


75.73 


616 


54.71 


1126 


98.41 


870 


77.06 


1129 


118.62 


987 


86.81 


1137 


109.66 


901 


79.10 


1139 


82.69 


688 


61.37 


1121 


77.26 


651 


58.28 


1117 





Number 


Percent 




Mean 


With Any 


With Any 


Sample 


Benefits 


Benefits 


Benef its 


Size 


66.40 


426 


52.66 


809 


69.53 


442 


54.57 


810 


72.79 


478 


58.72 


814 


95.13 


644 


78.82 


817 


113.85 


750 


90.69 


827 


107.76 


702 


84.68 


829 


89.30 


585 


71.96 


813 


88.91 


569 


70.95 


802 





Percent 




Mean 


With Any 




Benef i ts 


Benef its 




3.72 


-2.03 




2.39 


-2.91 




2.94 


-4.02 




3.29 


-1.77 




4.76 


-3.88 


1 
1— ' 

I-- 


1.89 


-5.58 




-7.11 


-10.58 




-1 1.64 


-12.67 





Notes: The mean benefit figures cover all households, including those receiving zero benefits. 
'Month is approximate time of food stamp application. 
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Table 5.13: Treatment Group-Control Group Differences in Average Food 
Benefits and in the Percent Receiving Food Stamps During the 
Third Month and Fifth and Sixth Months After Application 



Average Benefits 



Percent Receiving Benefits 



Treatment 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Difference 


Treatment 
Group 


Control 
Group 


Difference 


Third Month 
After Application 


: 












All Sites 


$315 


$310 


+$5 


78.3 


84.8 


-6.5*** 


Applicant Job Search 
Fresno 246 
Nassau County 231 


264 
245 


-18 
-14 


75.6 
69.2 


78.6 
80.6 


-3.0 
-11,4** 


Job Club 
Pensacola 


407 


377 


+30 


78.0 


85.2 


-7.2* 


Maine 
Portsmouth 


257 
410 


255 
367 


+2 
+43 


78.3 
93.1 


82.6 
94.2 


-4.3 
-1.1 


Group Job Search 
Kentucky 


Assistance 
414 416 


-2 


92.4 


93.3 


-0.9 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


213 


229 


-16 


59.4 


79.6 


-20.2*** 



Fifth and Sixth Months 
After Application: 



All Sites 



$160 



$179 -$19*** 



63.4 



74.5 -11.1* 



Applicant Job Search 



Fresno 
Nassau County 


139 
123 


167 
146 


-18 
-23* 


70.7 
54.5 


76.6 
76.5 


-5.9 
-22.0** 


Job Club 
Pensacola 
Maine 
Portsmouth 


190 
118 
257 


192 
125 
214 


_2 

-7 

+43 


64.2 
59.3 
86.5 


69.9 
63.7 
84.0 


-5.7 
-4.4 
+2.5 


Group Job Search 
Kentucky 


Assistance 
213 


261 


-48** 


72.0 


78.3 


-6.3 


Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego 


77 


113 


-39** 


39.4 


70.6 


-31.2*** 



Note: ***, **, and ♦ denote significance at the 1, 5, and 10 percent levels. 
Source: Tabulations from the three and six months surveys. 
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Figure 5.2 



PROP. F.S. RECIPIENTS AS A FUNCTION OF MONTH 
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Figure 5.3 

MEAN F.S. PAYMENT AS A FUNCTION OF MONTH 
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Table 5.14: Impact of Treatment jon Receipt of Food Stamp Benefits 
" During the third and Sixth Months After Application 



Third Month After 
Application 

Males Females 

Percent of Control 

Group Receiving 

Food Stamps 84.5 85.1 

Average Treatment 

Effect -.059*** -.027 



Group Job Search Assistance 
Kentucky +.003 
Job Club/Workfare 
San Diego -.159*** 



-.042 



-.080 



Sixth Month After 
Application 

Males Females 



65.7 



76.3 



-.093*** -.152*** 



Applicant Job 


Search 








Fresno 


-.091* 


+.044 


-.048 


-.181** 


Nassau County 


-.062 


+.058* 


-.076 


-.189* 


Job Club 










Pensacola 


-.034 


-.026 


+ .009 


-.029 


Maine 


-.011 


-.040 


-.027 


-.210** 


Portsmouth 


+ .010 


-.200* 


-.073 


-.037 



-.144* -.196*** 



-.271*** -.198*** 



Note: The average treatment effects come from equations that include a single 
treatment dummy variable, holding constant for site, age, race, marital status, 
household size, school status, years of education, prior work experience, 
prior receipt of food stamps and welfare income, and the attrition Mills 
ratio. The site effects come from equations that include dummy variables 
representing treatment in a specific site. The ***, **, and * denote 
significance at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels. 

Source: Probit equations performed on data from the three and six month 
surveys. 
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The top panel of Table 5.15 presents estimates of treatment effects that 
are independent of registrant characteristics and that take account of 
attrition. The estimates shown in the bottom panel of Table 5.15 draw on 
Food Stamp Agency records on the amount of benefits paid to registrants in 
the three months preceding and the six months after application. Since the 
sample included registrants who were and were not interviewed, the impacts 
derived from administrative data did not control for differences in registrant 
characteristics. However, for the same reason, they were not subject to the 
attrition bias problem. 

According to both sets of estimates, treatment status significantly 
reduced food staunp benefits. The administrative data yielded impacts that 
were remarkably similar to those derived from survey data. According to 
results based on administrative data, treatment status lowered household 
food stamp benefits an average of $35 during the second quarter after 
application; in four of the seven sites, assignment to the treatment group 
resulted in significant benefit reductions ranging from $48 to $66. The 
survey data estimate of the overall treatment effect on benefits in the fifth 
and sixth months after application was a reduction of $24; this matched almost 
exactly the approximately $12 per month reduction derived from estimates 
based on administrative data. The consistency of the results by site is 
particularly striking. The only exception is Fresno; there, the estimates 
drawn from administrative data yielded large, negative, and statistically 
significant treatment effects on benefits while the survey-based estimates 
did not. 9 



9The fact that survey operations proceeded least effectively in Frenso 
may have been responsible for this divergence between results from the two 
data sources. 
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Table 5.15: Effects of Treatment Status on 


Food Stamp Benefits: 




Impacts During 


Fifth and Sixth Months After Appl 


i cation 




Males 




Females 




All 




Control 


Effect of 


Contro 


1 Effect of 


Control Effect of 




Mean 


Treatment 


Mean 


• Treatment 


Mean 


Treatment 


Food Stamp 














Benefits: 














Average Treatment 














Effect (All Sites) 


: $156 


-$16* 


$173 


-$30'""' 


$165 


_24**" 


Applicant Job Search 












Fresno 


201 


+16 


213 


-23 


220 


-10 


Nassau County 


204 


-64* 


160 


-13 


183 


-30 


Job Club 














Pensacola 


91 


+14 


145 


-15 


118 


+3 


Maine 


153 


-17 


159 


_cy*** 


159 


-40*** 


Portsmouth 


167 


+18 


231 


-12 


213 


-1 


Group Job Search 














Kentucky 


165 


-34* 


144 


-33* 


155 


oo^t^Ht 


Job Club/Workfare 














San Diego 


167 


-70*** 


173 


-60 " " " 


168 


_^gHKK 


Impacts Based on 


First Quarter 




Second Quarter 




Administrative 


After Application 


After Application 




Benefits Data 


All 


Registrants 




All Registrants 




Average Treatment 


Effect 


-$5 




-$35*** 




Applicant Job Search 












Fresno 




-34* 




_43*** 




Nassau County 




+45 




-24 






Job Club 














Pensacola 




+15 




+10 






Maine 




-11 




-48** 




Portsmouth 




+57 




+18 






Group Job Search Assistance 












Kentucky 




-6 




-58* 






Job Club/Workfare 














San Diego 




-30** 




-66*** 





Note: The effects based on survey data come from tobit equations similar to the 
earnings equations reported in Table 5.9. The ***, **, and * denote significance 
at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels. The effects based on administrative data 
come from regressions in which first or second quarter benefits is the dependent 
variable and the explanatory variables are preapplication benefits and a dummy 
variable representing treatment. These regressions included all registrants in 
the interview pool on whom benefits data were available. Separate regressions 
were run for each site. 



Source: Tobit equations estimated from the three month and six month surveys and 
least squares regressions estimated from administrative benefits data. See 
Appendix B. 
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In addition to lowering food stamp payments, treatment status could 
have influenced benefits received by the registrant's household from other 
transfer programs, such as unemployment insurance and cash welfare. Since 
benefits decline with earnings in most income transfer programs, the positive 
treatment effects on earnings would be expected to result in reductions in 
benefits from other transfer programs. Another possibility was that the 
increased noncompliance among treatment group registrants under the Food 
Stamp Program led many not to comply with rules of other programs. 

Whatever the precise cause, the estimates in Table 5.16 show that 
treatment status lowered total transfers by about S65 during the fifth and 
sixth months after application, an amount substantially more than the $24 
reduction in food stamp benefits . On average, the reduction in monthly 
transfer payments associated with being assigned to the treatment group was 
over 12 percent. Note that the effects of treatment status were negative 
in all sites. 

5.10 Impact of Treatment Status on Family Income 

Treatment status might have increased family incomes, as a result of 
the positive effects on earnings, or decreased family incomes, as a result 
of negative effects on food stamp benefits. According to the estimates based 
on multiple regressions, being in the treatment group exerted a positive 
effect that was generally not statistically significant. Household incomes 
of treatment registrants rose significantly more than controls only in Fresno. 
The treatment's stimulus to the earnings of registrants might have caused 
other family members to reduce earnings. Such effects would be consistent 
with the notion that increases in family income lower the amount of labor 
supplied by other family members. However, multivariate analyses testing this 
hypothesis showed that treatment status exerted no impact whatever on earnings 
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During the 


Fifth and Sixth Months After Application 


All 




Males 




Females 






Control 
Mean 
All Transfers: 


Effect of 
Treatment 


Contro 
Mean 


1 Effect of 
Treatment 


Control 
Mean 


Effect of 
Treatment 


Average Treatment 
Effect (All Sites): $497 


-$54* 


$542 


-$58*** 


$527 




-65*** 


Applicant Job Search 














Fresno 889 
Nassau County 573 


-176 
-194* 


746 
562 


-126** 
-66 


747 
570 




-89* 
-133** 


Job Club 














Pensacola 245 
Maine 533 
Portsmouth 417 


+69 

+1 

+23 


463 
546 
635 


+3 
-96 
-76 


358 
503 
534 




-24 
-53 
-15 



Group Job Search Assistance 

Kentucky 426 -42 489 -61 469 -60 
Job Club/Workfare 

San Diego 698 -222*** 496 +12 591 -117** 

Note: The average treatment effects come from tobit equations using a single 
dummy treatment variable, holding constant for site, age, race, household size, 
marital status, school status, years of education, prior work experience, 
preapplication benefits (food staunp or total transfers), and attrition Mills 
ratio. The site effects come equations that include dununy variables representing 
treatment in a specific site. The ***, **, and * denote significance at the 1, 
5, and 10 per cent levels. The total effect was slightly higher than either the 
effect on males or the effect on females because of slight changes in the 
specification of the equations. 

Source: Tobit equations performed on data from the three and six month surveys. 
See Appendix B for full equations. 
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by household members other than the registrant. These results appear in 
Appendix C. 

5.11 The Impact of Involvement in Job Club, Job Contact, or Workfare Activity 

How did the large, observed effects of treatment status take place? 
Was it the participation in job clubs, the making of job contacts, and the 
work at Workfare jobs that caused the increases in earnings and reductions 
in food stamp participation rates and benefit payments? Or, did noncompliance 
lead to the sanctioning of treatment group registrants and, in turn, motivate 
many to become employed more quickly? Or, did the prospect of having to 
comply with several requirements or be terminated from the Food Stamp Program 
stimulate registrants to find jobs on their own? 

One way to examine these questions is to tabulate outcomes by whether 
registrants were or were not involved in making job contacts, attending a 
job club, or working at a Workfare site. The problem with such tabulations 
is that they cannot distinguish between the effect of initial differences 
between registrants who did and did not participate in an activity and the 
effect of the treatment itself on outcomes. The registrants who ended up 
attending a job club or going to a Workfare job may have been those least 
likely to find jobs on their own and most likely to continue on the Food Stamp 
rolls. Alternatively, registrants most involved in job club or other 
treatments may have been more likely than other registrants to have a high 
motivation to find a job. 

In spite of these limitations, it is useful to begin with tabulations, 
as presented in Tables 5.17 and 5.18. The numbers from both tables reveal 
that treatment-control differences were much larger among those not involved 
in a treatment activity than among those who were involved. Note in Table 
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Table 5.17: Earnings and Benefit Outcomes by Experimental Status and 
Involvement in a Job Contact, Job Club, or Workfare Activity 

Percent Involved 

in Job Contact, Percent 
Job Club, or Workfare Activity Not Involved 

Treatment Group 54.9 45.1 

Control Group 23.2 76.8 

Received Food Stamps During 
Sixth Month After Application 

Treatment Group 60.0 56.0 

Control Group 67.2 71.8 

Difference -7.2 -15.8 

Food Stamp Benefits: Fifth and 
Sixth Months After Application 

Treatment Group $170 $147 

Control Group 166 184 

Difference 4 -37 

Earnings: Fifth and Sixth 
Month After Application 

Treatment Group $355 $359 

Control Group 374 278 

Difference -19 81 

Total Income: Fifth and Sixth 
Month After Application 

Treatment Group $1179 $1110 

Control Group 1139 1130 

Difference 40 -20 

Denied Certification or 

Terminated for Noncompliance 

by Sixth Month After Application 

Treatment Group 20.7 25.7 

Control Group 15.1 7.9 

Difference 5.6 17.8 



Note: Those participating in treatment include those who reported making 
job contacts, attending job clubs, or having worked at a workfare site. 

Source: Tabulations from three and six month surveys. 
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Table 5.18: Earnings and Benefits of Treatment Group bv Final 
Classification, Receipt of Treatment, and Denial or Termination 



Percent of Treatment 
Group Registrants 

Percent: Benefits 
Denied or Terminated 



Final Classification 



Not Assessed 
12.7 

46.2 



Category I 
50.8 

26.4 



Other Category 
36.5 

9.6 



Outcomes: Fifth Not Assessed 

and Sixth Months Denied/ Not Denied/ 



Category 1 
Denied/ Not Denied/ 



Postapplication 


Terminated 


Terminated 


Terminated 


Terminated 


Weeks Employed 
As Percent of 
All Weeks 


44.7 


37.8 


34,1 


43.0 


Earnings 


$471 


$438 


$357 


$387 


Received Any Food 

Stamp Benefits 29.8% 


52.4% 


33.6% 


71.6% 


Food Stamp Benefits $43 


$102 


$65 


$197 


Total Income 


$1100 


$1249 


$920 


S1240 


Outcomes for 
Category I 
Registrants 


Category I 
Involved in Job Contacts, 
Job Club, or Workfare 
Denied/ Not Denied/ 
Terminated Terminated 


Category I 
Not Involved in Job 
Search or Workfare 
Denied/ Not Denied/ 
Terminated Terminated 


Percent of Total 


11.6 


46.3 


7.5 


34.6 


Weeks Employed 
As Percent of 
All Weeks 


31.9 


37.7 


40.9 


39.7 


Earnings 


$306 


$343 


$408 


S321 


Received Any Fooc 
Stamp Benefits 


I 

34.4% 


74.9% 


37.9% 


75.2% 


Food Stamp Benefits $67 


$200 


$61 


$212 


Total Income 


$871 


$1202 


$926 


$1137 



Source: Tabulations from Client Participation History and six month 
surveys. 
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5.18 that, of the 50 percent of treatment group registrants classified as 
Category 1, those involved in treatment had similar or lower employment and 
earnings and higher food stamp benefits than those not involved in treatment. 
Those not assessed at all had the highest earnings and lowest food stamp 
benefits. 

These tabulations results leave open the question of whether the 
treatments had no effect or whether initial differences in the characteristics 
of registrants offset potential positive effects of job contact, job club, 
or Workfare activities. Obtaining unbiased estimates of treatment activity 
required using the two stage process described in section 5.3.2. An initial 
equation predicted the probability of participating in a treatment activity 
for each registrant. The outcome equation measured the impact of each 
registrant's probability of making job contacts, attending a job club, or 
working at a Workfare site. Table 5.19 presents estimates of the impact of 
treatment activity, based on registrant's actual and predicted involvement 
in treatment. 

The differences between the two sets of results are striking. Actual 
participation in treatment had no significant impacts on earnings, employment, 
food stamp participation, or food stamp benefit outcomes. In contrast, in 
estimates of the impact of predicted treatment , several significant effects 
emerged, especially among women registrants. This pattern of estimates 
resulted partly from the fact that the treatment group registrants most likely 
to remain in job clubs or Workfare jobs, or to continue making job contacts 
were those who cannot find jobs on their own. As a result, the average 
earnings of participants would tend to be lower than earnings of non- 
participants, independently of any impact of the job search activities. 
However, once the analysis controlled for these differences in the composition 
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Table 5.19: Impact of Involvement in Job Contacts, Job Club, or Workfare: 
Estimates Based on Observed and Predicted Involvement 



Earnings, Employment and Food Stamp Outcomes: 
Fifth and Sixth Months After Application 



Male Registrants 

Observed Predicted 
Involvement Involvement 



Natural Log 

of Earnings -.33 

Weeks Employed 

As A Percentage 

of All Weeks -.03 

Probability of 

Receiving Any 

Food Stamps .00 

Probability of 
Sanctioned for 
Noncompliance .07 

Mean Food 

Stamp Benefits $1 



«*« 



.49 

.02 

-.18** 

.47*** 
-$9 



Female Registrants 



Observed 
Involvement 



.14 



-.11 



.00 



.00 



S4 



Predicted 
Involvement 



1.09 



*** 



.13 



-.25^ 



*»» 



.20 



«*« 



-$40 



** 



Note: The effects of actual participation are drawn from regressions and 
probit analyses in which the participation variable equals I if the registrant 
reported making job contacts, attended a job club or worked at a workfare 
job. The predicted participation variables are the predicted values for 
each registrant, calculated from the coefficients of a probit equation on 
the determinants of observed participation. The ***, **, and * represent 
significance at the 1, 5, and 10 per cent levels. 

Source: Regressions and probit equations based on the three and six month 
household surveys. 
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of participants and non-participants, job search activities showed up as 
exerting significant, positive effects on women participants and positive, 
but not statistically significant, effects on participating men. The fact 
that job contact, job club, or Workfare activities had a large impact on 
women is consistent with findings from evaluations of training programs. 

5.12 Pattern of Impacts by Site 

The chapter's analysis has to this point documented the effects of 
treatment status by type of outcome. This section examines the pattern of 
impacts by site by posing three questions: 

• In which sites did the job search treatments exert the largest 
impacts on participants? 

• Were the effects within sites consistent across outcomes? That 
is, did sites exerting large effects on one outcome also exert 
large effects on other outcomes? 

• To what extent were the patterns of impact results by site consistent 
with the findings from the implementation analysis? 

As Table 3.1 in Chapter 3 indicated, given the small samples in individual 
sites, one could be confident of detecting genuine impacts of 5 percentage 
points in individual sites only half the time. Nevertheless, in all sites, 
treatment status exerted significant effects on some outcomes. The largest 
and most consistent impacts took place in San Diego; there, the job search 
requirement induced significant increases on job search intensity, on 
employment and earnings, and on terminations for noncompliance and significant 
reductions on food staunp participation, food stamp benefits, and total transfer 
benefits. In Kentucky, the influence of the job search requirement was nearly 
as large and consistently significant as in San Diego. Treatment group 
registrants showed significantly higher earnings, lower rates of food stamp 
participation, and lower food stanip benefits than control group registrants. 
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At the other sites, the effects of treatment differed by outcome. In 
Fresno and Nassau County, the two Applicant Job Search sites, treatment status 
influenced earnings, the proportion receiving benefits, and total transfer 
payments, but not the proportion terminated for noncompliance or denied 
certification. The patterns were least consistent in Pensacola, Maine, and 
Portsmouth. While treatment status in Pensacola raised job search intensity, 
earnings, and the likelihood of termination for noncompliance, these 
significant effects did not result in reductions in food stamp participation, 
food stamp benefits, or total transfers. The treatment effects were somewhat 
smaller in Portsmouth than in Pensacola, but the pattern was similar. 
Conversely, the Maine job search requirement did not increase employment or 
earnings, but did lead to significant increases in terminations and significant 
decreases in food stamp participation, food stamp benefits and total transfers. 

These patterns of site effects are broadly consistent with findings in 
Chapter 4 on the administration of the job search requirement. San Diego, 
the site showing the largest impacts, utilized the most intense treatment 
and administered the requirement rigorously. The relatively low effects 
observed in Portsmouth are consistent with its less demanding approach to 
the implementation of a job search requirement. 

In Fresno and Nassau County, where the presence of some administrative 
problems did not appear to weaken substantially the implementation of the 
Applicant Job Search model, treatment status significantly lowered food stamp 
participation and total transfers. But surprisingly, the outcome estimates 
in this chapter showed only small effects of treatment status on registrants 
being denied certification or being terminated for noncompliance with the 
search requirement. The implementation results in Chapter 4 had indicated 
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that many applicants did not comply with the job contact requirement and, 

as a result, did not become certified to receive food stamps. Evidence showing 

a high rate of denial of certification among control group applicants suggests 

A*— 

that many of the treatment applicants denied certification would have not 
been certified even in the absence of the Applicant Job Search requirement. 

The large and consistent treatment effects on outcomes in Kentucky are 
somewhat surprising in light of its administrative problems and limited job 
search treatment. On the other hand, Kentucky did have the highest rate of 
assessing registrants as job-ready and requiring them to fulfill the job 
search requirement. 

The absence of an impact from the Pensacola treatment on food stamp 
participation and on food stamp benefits was the only important case in which 
outcome estimates diverged from the findings of the implementation analysis. 
The evidence in Chapter 4 indicated that the Pensacola Food Stamp Agency 
enforced the job contact and job club requirements rigorously. And indeed, 
this chapter found significant impacts on terminations for noncompliance as 
well as on earnings. Yet, for some reason, the effects on earnings and 
terminations did not ultimately lead to reduced food stamp benefits. Biased 
reporting of benefits received is apparently not the explanation, since the 
effects based on agency records did not differ from those based on household 
interviews. One explanation that is consistent with the evidence is that 
the control group in Pensacola began reducing its involvement in the food 
stamp program at the same time as the job search treatment was lowering 
benefits paid to those assigned to the treatment group. Such an explanation 
would imply that the job search treatment may have induced benefit reductions, 
but one cannot attribute the reductions to treatment status since similar 
reductions took place among those assigned to the control group. 
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6.0 ASSESSMENT OF DEMONSTRATION COSTS 

6.1 Introduction and Summary 

Operating work registration and job search procedures involves costs 
as well as benefits. This chapter considers the outlays required to implement 
job search requirements by answering the following questions: 

• What were the total expenses incurred by the Federal and local 
governments on the operational components of the demonstration? 
What were the average and marginal costs per participant? 

• What accounted for the variation in costs across sites? To what 
extent was it due to variations in the specific model implemented , 
to incentives facing the agency to exhaust the demonstration budget, 
and/or to differences in the extent to which clients used the most 
expensive services? 

• What did the evidence suggest as to the costs per registrant of 
operating the requirements on an ongoing, nationwide basis? 

This chapter analyzes the costs of job search procedures in two ways. 
The first focuses on actual demonstration outlays by participating Food Stamp 
Agencies to derive two average cost figures. One is actual costs divided 
by the number of registrants; the other is actual costs divided by the expected 
number of registrants (the number specified in the Agency's plan). The second 
approach develops an estimate based on measures of the labor time and other 
resources used per registrant. The cost of direct labor time is equal to 
the wage rate times the amount of direct labor time per registrant. Costs 
other than direct labor time are based on appropriate overhead ratios. 

The highlights of the findings from the cost analysis are as follows: 

• The average total monthly cost of the demonstration during the 
implementation period (July 1983 - June 1984) ranged from $8,713 
in Fresno to $36,575 in San Diego, with most other sites spending 
about $12,000 per month. The expenditure patterns were generally 
smooth over time. Labor costs made up over 60 percent of total 
costs. 

• The average demonstration cost per participant across all sites was 
$65, including in-kind contributions by participating agencies. 
Kentucky, Maine and Portsmouth had average per participant costs 
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of $100 or more, while per participant costs in the other four 
sites were $63 or less. 

Time-use data indicated that the demonstration staff allocated 
and used most of their time for client intake and processing 
activities, though time spent on employment-related activities 
increased over the course of the demonstration. The allocation 
and use of time varied substantially across sites, paralleling 
the variation in treatment approach. The staff spent only about 
30 percent of their available time servicing and processing 
participants. The main reason for low staff utilization was that 
most projects operated well under capacity, since the number of 
actual participants was lower than the number projected to 
participate. On the other hand, job clubs served 80 percent of the 
client load they were capable of handling. 

The time-use data, combined with Client Participation Histories and 
Treatment Participation Rosters, yielded estimates of the marginal 
cost per participant of each service or processing activity. The 
marginal cost of individual services across all sites was $4.50, 
with a range from $2.17 in Kentucky to $6.72 in Fresno. For group 
services, the marginal cost per participant was $4.92 across all 
sites with job clubs; the range was from $1.81 in Pensacola to 
$9.28 in Maine. The marginal cost of the typical service package 
ranged from $3.43 per participant in Nassau to $13.06 per participant 
in Maine. 

The variation in participant cost was driven by program design 
features and underutilization due to inadequate client flows. The 
Applicant Job Search Model was the simplest and clearly the least 
expensive model; the Job Club/Workfare Model was the most intensive 
and hence the most expensive. The Job Club and Group Job Search 
Assistance Models had costs that fell between these two extremes. 
But, the costs of these two models were highly sensitive to utiliza- 
tion rates, or to the ability of local agencies to adjust staffing 
levels to the flow of participants. Where client flow was lower 
than expected, total spending did not decline proportionately; 
this raised labor and non-labor costs per participant. Screening 
processes, such as placing clients in holding categories, and 
attrition did not cause major differences in cost between sites, 
but may have held down costs generally by reducing the proportion 
of clients receiving the full array of services. 

Since most sites appeared to have spent more than they would have 
under an ongoing program, estimates of the costs of permanent 
versions of the program models were derived from marginal costs 
per participant and adjustments for necessary non-service time, 
management cost, and non-labor cost. While the estimates did not 
include non-labor costs borne by sites directly nor the costs of 
state and national management, these components would add only a 
small amount to the unit costs of a national program. The projected 
unit costs were highest for the Job Club/Workfare Model, at $80 
per participant. The Applicant Job Search Model was less than half 
as expensive at $36. Sites implementing Job Clubs had unit costs 
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that averaged $60. The costs of the Group Job Search Assistance 
Model implemented in Kentucky were only $25 per registrant. 

The remainder of this chapter is organized as follows. Section 6.2 
discusses the alternative perspectives for measuring costs and the types 
of costs to be examined. Section 6.3 presents hypotheses about the nature 
of demonstration model costs, while Section 6.4 introduces the data sources 
that were used in this study. Section 6.5 discusses total and per-participant 
project costs across the demonstration sites. Section 6.6 discusses the 
efficiency of program operations and estimates marginal service costs. 
Conclusions about the sources of site variations in cost are presented in 
Section 6.7. Finally, Section 6.8 provides projections concerning the cost 
associated with operating each model as a permanent program. 

6.2 Alternative Perspectives of Costs 

The costs and benefits of a program of job search requirements can be 
evaluated from the perspective of the government, the recipients, or society 
as a whole. The simplest perspective is the government's, that is, the impact 
on government outlays. The cost to the government consists of expenditures 
by government agencies for the labor, materials, equipment, facilities, and 
other resources used in implementing the demonstration. The benefits are 
reductions in food stamp payments and in the costs of administering the Food 
Stamp Program, and increases in taxes paid as a result of increased earnings 
of participants. 

From the participants* perspective, the costs of job search requirements 
are the value of their time spent complying with job search and/or job club 
requirements, their out-of-pocket search costs (transportation, telephone. 
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etc.) I and the reductions in their food stamp benefits resulting from sanctions 
or increased earnings. The benefits are their increased earnings. 

From society's perspective, the costs are the value of output that would 
have been produced had resources not been utilized to carry out the program. 
The standard assumption is that the opportunity costs of using resources 
for the program are equal to the dollars spent on these resources. This 
implies, for example, that outlays on workers administering the program are 
equivalent to the value of what they would produce in the absence of the 
program. In this demonstration, the amount of resources used includes not 
only those associated with direct outlays, such as labor and materials, but 
also resources that did not appear in expenditure figures. Among the more 
important uncounted costs were the office space provided by the local agency 
and participants' time costs. A reduction in food stamp payments is not a 
cost or a benefit from the social perspective, since wealth is simply 
transferred from the recipient to the taxpayers. However, reduction in the 
cost of administering the Food Stamp Program is a social benefit. Increased 
earnings of participants count as a social benefit only if they do not come 
at the expense of non-participants. 

While participant costs and social costs have clear theoretical meaning, 
estimates of these costs require special data and are highly sensitive to 
assumptions. For example, the value of registrants' time spent complying 
with the job search requirements is an important component of participant 
costs and social costs. While the amount of time spent could be measured, 
assigning a value to that time would involve sensitive assumptions about 
what the individual would have done otherwise (work, education, leisure, 
care of others) and what these alternative activities were worth. Because 
of these and other difficulties, the analysis in this report focuses on costs 
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from the government's perspective, which are largely those costs borne by 
the Federal government in reimbursing Food Stamp Agencies to operate the 
demonstration models. 

6.3 The Costs of Producing Alternative Job Search Treatments 

The standard economic theory of the firm is useful in deriving the 
government costs of administrating the job search requirements. One may think 
of a local agency producing an output as a function of various inputs. The 
first problem is to define the output and units for measuring the quantity 
produced. Were the job search procedures standardized, a natural definition 
would be the services and processing involved in applying the requirements 
to a particular registrant. This definition does not capture the fact that 
the agency can increase production by providing more intensive services to 
the same number of participants as well as by applying the standard treatment 
to a larger number of participants. On the other hand, allowing for increases 
in the intensity of services to add to production can complicate the problem 
enormously by removing the distinction between inputs and outputs. If every 
additional hour of job search assistance raised the output, then one would 
have to give up the concept of the unit costs of "the job search requirement" 
and replace it with a notion of a schedule of costs for each level of 
intensity. 

The analysis below simplifies the issue by assuming a standardized set 
of services at each site, but that the intensity of services can vary across 
sites. Thus, within sites, there are clear notions of units of specific 
services and numbers of times agencies deliver each service. For example, 
one may define a unit of service as a typical interaction between the agency 
and the registrant in the administration of job search procedures. Between 
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sites, the intensity of such units of service (such as a categorization 
interview) and the number of times agencies produce each type of service 
for the typical registrant can vary. These variations lead to site differences 
in the amount of service represented by administering the job search require- 
ment to a typical work registrant. 

The next step is to consider the relationship between inputs and outputs. 
In general, the production of a unit of service will require amounts of labor, 
materials, and office space. In principle, one can derive a schedule relating 
the amount of each input required to produce each level of output. Generally, 
one would expect to observe economies of scale over the initial range of 
output, in the sense that the amounts of inputs required would rise less 
than proportionately with the number of registrants. Even for a few 
registrants, there is a need for at least one worker, some materials, and 
office space. A slightly larger number of registrants would not require 
the agency to increase staff, materials, or office space. As agencies reach 
the levels of registrants per month normally observed, the appropriate 
relationship between the number of registrants processed per month and the 
amounts of staff, materials, and office space required should be about 
proportional. 

Although a schedule may show the minimum inputs required to process 
and service a specific number of registrants per month, the actual relationship 
between inputs and outputs can diverge from this schedule substantially. The 
main reason is that in the short-run, as during the period of this demonstra- 
tion, it is difficult to vary the inputs used in response to changes in 
outputs. While one might be able to raise or lower the size of staff in 
response to seasonal or cyclical fluctuations in the flow of participants, 
inputs (even labor) are relatively fixed within the period of a month or 
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two, unless the agency can shift workers from administering the job search 
requirement to other activities. 

Thus, in an actual operating program, the amounts of inputs required 
to produce a service or process (at a given level of intensity) are likely 
to depend on the average scale and the variability of the participant flow. 
The use of inputs to deliver the job search requirement to the average 
participant will be a function of the requirements for individual service 
components and of the average use of the components. 

Moving from inputs to costs is straightforward, assuming that the prices 
of inputs (wages of each class of worker, prices of materials, and office 
rents) are fixed. The cost of a unit of service will simply be the sum of 
the amount of each input used times the price per unit of each input. To 
illustrate with labor time, the labor cost will be the average number of 
hours expended to produce an assessment interview times the salary per hour. 
Because some inputs are difficult to vary with the number of instances of 
service, costs may vary for each quantity of units delivered per month. 
Moreover, even for a given monthly quantity, costs might vary because of 
differences in the variability of participants flows within the month. 

Given these sources of variation in unit costs, this chapter derives 
two sets of cost estimates. One estimate is simply the total costs spent 
by agencies divided by the number of participants. This approach measures 
average costs under the assumption that either FNS or Food Stamp Agencies 
cannot alter their expenditures to respond to differences between the actual 
participant flow and the projected flow. The resulting cost estimates may 
overstate the costs expected in an ongoing program for two reasons. First, 
FNS allocated each demonstration site a fixed budget and did not demand 
reimbursement if actual enrollment was smaller than projected enrollment. 
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As a result, local managers had no incentive to return unexpended funds, even 
if the manager could take steps to adjust to the underenrollment . This 
tendency to exhaust one's budget because of the incentives associated with 
fixed budgets is known as the "budget exhaustion syndrome." 

The alternative approach is to build on estimates of marginal costs 
per participant of administering the job search procedures. The first step 
is to calculate the amount of each input required for each service, the cost 
of the inputs, and the average number of services per participant. The next 
step is to take account of the costs of necessary staff time not in direct 
service or processing, of some management costs, and of some non-labor costs. 

The idea behind this approach is that managers would be able to adjust 
their inputs so as to operate at the scale actually observed during the 
demonstration. The result is not necessarily a lower bound on costs because 
agencies might have been able to reduce marginal costs, if managers had planned 
for the scale of operations appropriate for the actual number of participants. 
However, these marginal costs probab^ly understate the unit costs experienced 
in an operating program, because it is difficult in practice to keep the- 
capacity of the office in line with the flow of registrants subject to the 
job search requirements. 

Without knowing the precise set of incentives provided to agencies to 
economize or the methods by which FNS adjusts cost allowances, one cannot 
specify which is the most appropriate cost figure for an operating program. 
This chapter presents two sets of estimates: the unit costs actually 
experienced and unit costs built up from estimates of marginal costs of 
delivering job search requirements. 
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6.4 Expected Variations in Costs of Alternative Procedures 

Examining the variations in costs across sites helps to provide insight 
about the general reasons costs can vary. The sites designed and operated 
alternative models of the job search requirements at various scales. The 
relationship between projected and actual enrollment varied by site, as did 
labor costs. In what ways did these factors influence cost variations? Of 
primary interest is how the unit costs depended on the type of job search 
procedures implemented. 

The main service components delivered during the job search procedures 
appear in Figures 2.1 and 2.2. First, an eligibility worker reviewed an 
applicant's exemption status and registered all nonexerapt applicants for 
work. This process took place as part of the existing food stamp application 
process; the job search procedures added only minimal paperwork. Second, 
the agency staff scheduled an assessment interview and assigned the registrant 
to job search if he or she was determined to be job ready. In the Applicant 
Job Search Model sites (Nassau and Fresno counties), food stamp workers in 
the Income Maintenance units scheduled applicants for assessment interviews 
with demonstration Employment Unit staff immediately following the work 
registration exemption determination. In San Diego, demonstration staff 
assessed and categorized all work registrants to fulfill the Job Club and 
Workfare requirement. In all other sites except Kentucky (where there was 
no formal assessment). Employment Unit staff received lists of nonexempt 
treatment registrants and called registrants in for the assessment interview. 
They were also responsible for assigning job-ready registrants to make job 
contacts and/or attend the job club. Thus, up to and including assessment 
and categorization, procedures did not differ substantially with respect to 
registrant processing across sites. Differences did occur in the way sites 
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imposed job search requirements. The Applicant Job Search Model required 
only verification of job contacts on a periodic basis after the initial 
job-readiness assessment. Thus, it was expected that this approach would be 
least expensive to operate. 

The Job Club Model sites offered a more intensive service package. After 
initial assessment, job ready registrants were required to complete a group 
search activity that averaged three weeks. In Portsmouth, staff not only 
administered the job clubs, but also offered extensive individual services 
to participants. These services included contacting employers and providing 
transportation to interviews. Although the Portsmouth proposal did not specify 
nor did FNS approve spending money on the transportation function, the 
combination of group job search activity and some individual employment 
services might have resulted in relatively high costs per participant. The 
full-day sessions of the job club in Maine were expected to boost costs there. 
In Pensacola, all participants were required to participate in low-cost job 
search activities before attending job clubs. If registrants failed to 
complete the initial job search requirement, the number enrolling in high cost, 
labor-intensive job club would decline. Such "screening out" of participants 
from job clubs would cause the cost of operations in Pensacola to be lower 
than in Job Club sites like Maine. If, however, most participants completed 
the job search, remained unemployed, and then entered the job club, this 
"double requirement" would tend to increase operating costs relative to the 
other sites. 

The Job Club/Workfare Model in San Diego, while expected to be more 
expensive than the Job Club or Group Job Search Assistance Models, might 
have achieved economies of scale because of the large number of clients 
expected to participate. On the other hand, the double requirement of job 
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club followed by Workfare could easily inflate costs above the level of the 
other sites. 

Kentucky's model was clearly expected to be less costly than the Job 
Club Model. The Employability Skills Training workshop and the use of brief 
group sessions to monitor individual job search were expected to hold down 
costs per participant to a level below the full Job Club sites. 

Although these model-related factors are not the only reasons for 
expecting differences in unit costs across sites, they are of special interest 
because policymakers can determine the model or models to be implemented. 
Subsequent sections interpret some of the cost variations across sites in 
terms of differences in the models. 

6.5 Data Sources and Methods of Computing Costs 

The evaluation dealt with the costs of processing participants not 
exempted from work registration and job search requirements. Only costs 
attributable to administration of the job search requirement itself were 
considered, because the costs of work registration would have been incurred 
even in the absence of the demonstration. Put simply, the analysis isolated 
the costs of processing treatment group registrants that did not have to be 
incurred in processing the control group registrants. 

One way of isolating costs associated with conducting and monitoring 
job search requirements was to consider only those outlays directly charged 
to each site's demonstration budget. These expenditures, which were easily 
traced, represented the bulk of the job search requirement expenses. In 
several sites, in-kind contributions paid for components of the job search 
requirement. Although no in-kind contributions were thought to be substantial, 
the estimates did include them when it was feasible to do so. 
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The cost analysis drew on five types of data: 

• Invoices recording actual demonstration expenses charged to the 
Food and Nutrition Service. 

• Data on projected and actual number of participants per month, 
from original proposals and Monthly Progress Reports from each 
site. 

• Data on the average number of activities associated with each client, 
from the Client Participation Histories. 

• Detailed data collected from each site during one week in 
November 1983 and one week in April 1984 on the staff time 
utilization and costs associated with providing demonstration 
services. 

• Treatment Participation Rosters from sites administering job clubs 
and group job search assistance. 

The invoice data yielded direct estimates of the total cost of operating 
each demonstration approach. Dividing the total cost estimates by the number 
of participants (obtained from the Monthly Progress Reports) yielded estimates 
of the average costs per participant during the demonstration. Comparisons 
of actual to estimated client flow helped explain site differences in average 
cost. Individual components of cost (labor, fringe benefits, and nonlabor 
expenses) recorded on invoices submitted by sites also helped to explain 
variation in expenditures within and across sites. 

Costs derived from FNS invoices understated the actual resource cost 
of operating the demonstration because agencies made in-kind contributions, 
including the use of facilities and certain staff. The cost estimates did 
take account of the agency's contributions of Income Maintenance worker time 
(chiefly, in processing Notices of Adverse Action). However, the cost of 
donated space and equipment did not appear in the cost figures because the 
appropriate data were not available. 

The evaluation contractor supplemented the invoices and client flow 
data by collecting detailed time use and cost data during one week in November 
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1983 and another week in April 1984. Site staff completed two data collection 
instruments under the supervision of the on-site analyst. The Staff 
Utilization Roster (see Appendix A) listed each demonstration staff position, 
the associated salary and hours worked per week on the project, and a breakdown 
of time spent on the following functions: 

• Management 

• Pre-assessment 

• Assessment 

• Job search monitoring 

• Other individual assistance 

• Group activities 

• Rescheduling and noncompliance 

The Staff Utilization Rosters were the primary data source used in estimates 
of the time and cost associated with processing job search requirements in 
each site. Data from the rosters permitted direct calculations of average 
salaries, the total number of staff, and available management and direct 
client service time; and estimates of the amount of time allocated to specific 
demonstration functions. The average demonstration costs of specific services 
was largely the product of the time per activity times the average salary. 
Since the Staff Utilization Rosters did not take into account ordinary down 
time activities, such as coffee breaks, or down time associated with lower 
than planned client flow, they did not reveal the actual fraction of a given 
day that staff spent working with participants or processing their cases. 
To derive the direct costs of client service, the evaluation contractor 
administered a second data collection instrument, called a Job Ticket, during 
the November and April study weeks (see Appendix A). The Job Tickets tracked 
direct service time by activity for individually provided services. A separate 
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Job Ticket was filled out for each client processed during the study week. 
For each task completed either directly with the client or pertaining 
specifically to the client's case, staff members made an entry on the Job 
Ticket that was attached to a client's case folder. The total time spent 
processing individual cases was then compared to the Staff Utilization Roster's 
record of time allocated to tasks. This allowed for estimation of sites' 
productive and unproductive labor time, both in the aggregate and by specific 
activity. 

The Job Tickets measured the time spent on instances of a particular 
service or process, such as job search monitoring. Multiplying these estimates 
of labor hours times the salary cost per hour (using data from the staff 
rosters) yielded estimates of the marginal costs of the service. Adding in 
costs of management time, nonlabor costs, and the costs of necessary staff 
time spent on activities other than direct service produced estimates of 
the unit costs of a service. These unit costs were lower than the average 
demonstration costs because they did not include the costs of underutilization 
of inputs associated with operating below capacity. 

Moving from unit costs of a particular service to average overall costs 
per participant required estimates of the average number of instances of 
each activity. With data from Client Participation Histories, such estimates 
were derived by dividing the number of activities (for example, reported 
job contacts) by the total number of participants. Obtaining the unit cost 
per client of the activity followed directly, by multiplying the average 
number of activities per client times the marginal cost of an instance of 
the activity. Summing the unit costs of each type of activity yielded the 
estimate of the cost per participant of the job search requirement. The Job 
Tickets did not apply to group activities, such as job club and Employability 
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Skills Training sessions. An assessment of the costs and utilization of group 
operations was possible using site attendance records, salaries, staff /client 
rations, and the length of participation in job clubs. The estimate of 
utilization was equal to the actual attendance in all job clubs during two 
four-week periods in Fall 1983 and Spring 1984, divided hj the planned capacity 
of these group sessions. 

Workfare was another exception. Since the demonstration did not pay 
the costs of Workfare, invoice data from San Diego did not include the expenses 
of assigning registrants to Workfare sites and of developing and monitoring 
Workfare sites. 1 A further complication was that the Workfare component for 
food stamp registrants was embedded in a large program operated by the welfare 
agency that covered recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Data from the full county-wide program were available and provided estimates 
of the assignment, worksite development, and monitoring costs per registrant. 

6.6 A Comparison of Monthly Project Costs 
6.6.1 Total Monthly Prolect Costs 

Monthly expenditures charged to the project varied widely across sites. 
As reported in Table 6.1, San Diego showed the highest monthly expenditures 
($36,575), followed by the Maine ($19,781); Pensacola, Portsmouth, Kentucky 
and Nassau ($12,000) and Fresno ($8,713). Expenditure patterns were stable 
over time, except in Fresno, Maine, and Kentucky. Part of the variation in 
Fresno was attributable to the disbursement of back pay in several lump sums. 
Sites' invoices to FNS represented the largest fraction of the cost of 



The costs incurred by units of government employing registrants in 
Workfare positions could be ignored, since these agencies would be reluctant 
to participate unless the value of the registrants' labor time were at least 
equal to such costs. 
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operating the demonstration. Another cost was in-kind contributions by the 
local Food Stamp Agency, largely from the rent-free use of space and equipment 
by demonstration staff and the time donated by Income Maintenance Unit workers. 
No estimates were made of the rent-free office space. However, estimates 
of the costs of the Income Maintenance Unit worker's time came from data 
collected by On-Site Analysts on the salaries and the time these workers 
spent with participants that was specifically associated with the job search 
requirements. Note in Table 6.2 that this contribution was minimal, averaging 
five minutes per client in all sites except San Diego. Even in San Diego, 
where assessment time increased the total per client contribution to thirteen 
minutes, the average monthly costs of this contribution was only about 3 
percent of total costs. 

6.6.2 Estimates of the Demonstration's Average Costs Per Participant 

The average demonstration costs per participant equal the average monthly 
costs (including in-kind contributions of eligibility worker time) divided 
by average monthly client flow. The flow measure used for cost and benefit 
estimates was the average number of work registrants assigned to the treatment 
group. The exception (for purposes of the cost estimates) was in Fresno, 
where the number scheduled for assessment was used because it was the more 
reliable measure of client flow. 

These estimates of average costs in the bottom half of Table 6.3 show 
a considerable disparity between the four relatively inexpensive sites (Fresno, 
Pensacola, Nassau, and San Diego), with costs under $65 per person assigned 
to treatment, and the three relatively expensive sites (Kentucky, Maine, 
and Portsmouth) with average costs of $100 to $120. The average cost across 
all sites was $65 per participant. 
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Estimates of Costs of the Demonstration Not Directly 
Charged to the Demonstration Budget (In-Kind Contributions) 



Site 


Estimated hour- 
ly salary and 
fringe, eligi- 
bility workers 


Estimated 
Average Min- 
Minutes Spent 
on Demonstra- 
tion per Client 


Average Number 
of Clients 
Seen per Month 


Estimate of IMU/ 
Eligibility wor- 
kers' total 
monthly in-kind 
contribution 


Applicant 
Job Search 










Fresno 


9.25 


5 


334 


257 


Nassau 


10.13 


5 


• 239 


202 


Job Club 










Pensa- 
cola 


5.66 


5 


189 


$ 89 


Maine 


8.44^ 


5 


190 


134 


Ports- 
mouth 


8.13 


5 


100 


68 


Group Job 
Search 
Assis- 
tance 






' 




Ken- 
tucky 


11. 49^ 


5 


129 


124 


Job Club/ 
Workfare 










San 
Diego 


10.67 


13 


605 


1,399 



Source: Staff Utilization Rosters, Monthly Progress Reports, on-site observation. 

Notes: 

Fringe costs were estimated using the demonstration employment unit staff fringe 
rates. 

Maine figure derived from November 1983 data; Kentucky from April 1984; all 
others average of November 1983 and April 1984. 
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APPL i CANT 
JOB SEARCH 


JOB CLUB 


GROUP 

JOB 
SEARCH 
ASSIS- 
TANCE 


JOB 
CLUB/ 
WORKFARE 










Pensa- 




Ports- 


Ken- 


San 






Fresno 


Nassau 


cola 


Ma i ne 


mouth 


tucky 


i ego 






/ 

Ca 1 1 ed 


/ As- 


f As- 


/ As- 


* As- 


f As- 


i As- 






1 n for 
As- 
sess- 


signed 
to 

Treat- 


s i gned 
to 

Treat- 


s i gned 

to 

Treat- 


signed 

to 

Treat- 


signed 
to 

Treat- 


signed 

to 

Treat- 


Avei — 
age of 

All- 




ment" 


ment 


ment 


ment 


ment 


ment 


ment 


Si tes 


7/83 


424 


38 


296 


214 


145 


N/R 


580 




8/83 


419 


221 


300 


135 


115 


N/R 


571 




9/83 


342 


191 


181 


257 


98 


N/R 


448 




10/83 


452 


232 


158 


209 


155 


152 


506 




n/83 


392 


230 


178 


186 


136 


117 


534 




12/83 


363 


251 


160 


150 


11 1 


104 


623 




1/84 


385 


328 


178 


220 


105 


163 


621 




2/84 


326 


296 


204 


152 


51 


128 


789 




3/84 


231 


310 


128 


188 


42 


108 


866 




4/84 


168 


291 


104 


134 


45 


72 


509 




5/84 


174 


77 





15 


N/A" 





N/A 




Monthly 
Average 


334 


239 


189 


190 


100 


129 


605 




Labor & Fringe 
Cost Per Parti- 
cipant 


125 


$45 


$51 


$66 


$107 


$62 


$41 


$47 


Total Demon- 
stration Cost 
per Participant 


J26 


$52 


$63 


$104 


$120 


$99 


560 


$64 


Total Cost per 
Participant, 
(including in- 
kind contribu- 
tions) 


$27 


$52 


$63 


$105 


$121 


$100 


$63 


S65 



N/A » Not appi i cable N/R « Not relevant. 

Sources: Monthly Progress Reports, site invoices to FNS. 

Notes : 

The number of clients "called in for assessment" was the best measure of the size of the treatment group 
in Fresno. 



Data not available for site and time period. 
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The results indicate that the program model was a significant factor 
affecting average cost. The two Applicant Job Search sites, Fresno and Nassau, 
had the lowest average cost; the two highest average cost figures were at 
Job Club sites. Portsmouth was the most expensive of the three Job Club 
sites. Somewhat surprisingly, San Diego's combination of Job Club and Workfare 
activities cost less than Kentucky's more limited Group Job Search Assistance 
activities. The explanation may be the savings in San Diego attributable 
to economies in large-scale production or to the agency's experience in 
implementing work requirements of various kinds. 

Within models, demonstration costs per participant declined with the 
scale of the project. Of the two Applicant Job Search sites, Fresno had the 
lower average cost and the higher inflow of applicants. The lowest client 
flow among the Job Club sites and overall was in Portsmouth, the site with 
the highest cost. 

In accordance with the "budget exhaustion" hypothesis (see Section 6.3), 
the cost per participant reached high levels in sites where actual enrollment 
fell well short of planned enrollment. Note in Table 6.4 that, except in 
Maine 2, in the sites where costs reached $100 per participant, actual 
enrollment as a proportion of projected enrollment was lowest. In San Diego 
and Nassau County, average costs were low despite enrollment levels well 
below projected levels. However, had enrollment reached the levels projected, 
average costs would have been even lower. The reason is that budgets provided 



2 Maine was an important exception for reasons that are not inconsistent 
with the budget exhaustion hypothesis. The Maine demonstration operated 
in five Food Stamp Agency offices according to one budget with the Food and 
Nutrition Service, but the analysis covered only three of these offices. 
Apparently, Maine billed for expenses in a way that gave the three offices 
included in the analysis more money than was projected based on the projected 
client flow in these offices. As a result, the Maine figures for average 
demonstration costs are not comparable to the figures for other sites. 
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Table 6.4 

Comparison of Actual Oemonstration Cost per Participant to Estimates 
Using Pre-Oemonstrat ion Predicted Client Flows 





Pre-Oemon- 












stration 












Estimate 


Actual 


Actual Par- 


Actual Dem- 


Actual Dem- 




of Monthly 


Monthly 


ticipation 


onstration 


onstration 




Cl ient 


CI ient 


as a Percent 


Cost per 


Cost per 




Flow (Treat- 


Flow (Treat- 


of Estimated 


Estimated 


Actual 




ment Group ) 


ment Group ) 


Participation 


Partici pant 


'art Icioant 


Appi icant 
Job Search 












Fresno 


285 


334 


1I7J 


S3I 


S 26 


Nassau 


333 


239 


721 


$37 


$ 52 


Job Club 












Pensa- 
cola 


200 


189 


95i 


$59 


$ 63 


Ma i ne^ 


80 


190 


238J 


$247^ 


$104 


Ports- 
mouth 


171 


100 


58J 


S70 


S120 


Group Job 

Search 

Assistance 












Ken- 
tucky 


200 


129 


65J 


$64 


$99 


Job Club/ 
Workfare 












San 
Oiego 


840 


605 


72X 


$ 44 


$60 



Note: Estimated client flows were taken from site proposals. 



Notes: 

Does not include in-kind contributions, 

Pre-demonstration estimates of client flow and actual costs have been adjusted to account for 
offices receiving demonstration funds but excluded from actual client flow data. 

(>>nparison of actual expenditures to initial estimates of client flow is inappropriate in Maine 
(see text). 
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by FNS to both sites represented an allocation per planned enrollee that 
was low in comparison to other sites. 

One distinctive feature among the least expensive sites was a screening 
mechanism that considerably reduced the number of clients receiving the full 
battery of services. In Fresno, the lowest cost site, over half of those 
assigned to treatment were exempted from actually carrying out job search 
(see Chapter 4). Furthermore, the applicant job search requirement served 
as a hurdle affecting entry onto the food stamp rolls and into ongoing 
recipient job search. Nassau had an applicant job search requirement similar 
to the one in Fresno. For the three-fourths of registrants who were on Home 
Relief, Nassau imposed a Workfare requirement as well. In San Diego, 
considerable attrition took place between the assignment to treatment by 
the eligibility worker and assessment by the Workfare worker. Apparently, 
many recipients dropped out at this stage and risked sanctions rather than 
facing the Workfare requirement. (The sanctioning procedure was much less 
time consuming for staff, and thus less costly, than conducting a job club.) 
Pensacola imposed an individual job search requirement before job club. This 
requirement may have screened out those unwilling to participate and those 
who were on the verge of employment, especially during the period of backlog 
in job club. 

These screening mechanisms may have reduced the average cost per 
participant by reducing the proportion who received the most complete and 
expensive set of services. The results in Table 6.5, which compare the client 
flow at intake at each site to the flow into the primary job-seeking activity 
at the site, are generally consistent with this idea. Within Applicant Job 
Search and other models, low cost sites had low rates of assignment to the 
primary job-seeking activity. For example, in Pensacola, only 25 percent 
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Table 6.5 

Client Flow, Assignment to Primary Job-Seeking Activity, and Cost Per Participant 

(Monthly Averages) 







Percent 


Percent 








Assigned to 


Attend! ng 


Average 




Assigned 


Job-Seek i ng 


Pr iraary 


Cost per 


Models 


to Treatment 


Activity 


Act i V i ty 


Part ic ipant 


Applicant Job Search 










Fresno 


3482 


.44 


m 


S27 


Nassau 


60 


.98 


NA 


S52 


Job Club 










Pensacola 


189 


.25* 


.12 


$63 


Maine 


190 


.29 


.18 


S105 


Portsmouth 


too 


.43 


.35 


S12t 


Group Job Search Assistance 










Kentucky 


129 


.72 


.41 


$100 


Job Club/Work fare 










San Oiego 


605 


.455 


.32 


S63 



Sources: Nassau and Fresno: Monthly Progress Reports, July 1983 - February 1984; other sites: 
Monthly Progress Reports, July 1983 - May 1984, Client Participation Histories. 

Notes: 

Includes in-kind contributions. 

2 

Referred to assessment. 

Non-Public Assistance clients only. 



73{ assigned to job search. 



23X referred to workfare. 
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of treatment group members were assigned to the job club and only 12 percent 
attended (although 73 percent were assigned to the less expensive job search 
activity). The percentage assigned to job search activities was high in Nassau 
and Kentucky, where cost per participant was also high for the respective 
models. 

Table 6.6 decomposes the average costs in the demonstration into several 
components: non-labor costs, salary and fringe benefits, and average labor 
time per participant. As noted above, the proportion of total monthly cost 
attributable to labor and fringe benefits ranged from around 63 percent in 
Kentucky and Maine to almost 97 percent in Fresno. Not surprisingly, non-labor 
costs per participant also varied widely, with Kentucky and Maine having 
the highest at around $38 and Fresno the lowest at $1. The sites with the 
highest cost had job clubs, while the Applicant Job Search Model sites had 
the lowest non-labor cost per participant. 

The separation of the average labor cost per participant into the 
components of hourly labor cost and hours of labor per participant provides 
insight into differences between sites. The average labor time per participant 
was derived by dividing the average hourly salary and fringe rate into the 
average labor cost per participant. As such, the average labor time measure 
includes active service time, unproductive service staff time, and time for 
management functions. The results in Table 6.6 show that hourly labor cost 
and average labor time often pushed the average labor cost per participant 
in opposite directions. The three sites with the highest hourly labor cost 
(Fresno, Nassau, and San Diego) also had the lowest average labor time per 
participant; the sites with the lowest hourly labor cost (Pensacola and 
Portsmouth) had the highest average labor time. The low wage and fringe rate 
in Pensacola played a significant part (though less significant than 
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Table 6.6 
Components of Average Cost per Participant 



Site 

All s i tes 



Average 

Total 

Cost per 

Partici pant 



S64 



Average 

Non-Labor 

Cost per 

Participant 

$17 



Average 

Labor 
Cost per 



$47 



Average 

Hour I y 

Salary and 



$11.05 



Average 

Labor 
Time per 



Partici pant Fringe Rate Participant 



4.28 Mrs 



Applicant Job Search 



Fresno 


26 


Nassau 


52 


Job Club 




Pensacola 


63 


Ma i ne 


104 


Portsmouth 


120 


Group Job Search 




Assistance 




Kentucky 


99 


Job Club/Workfare 




San Diego 


60 



t 

7 

12 
58 
13 



37 



19 



25 
45 

51 

66 

107 



62 



41 



12.51 

!4.49 



10.34 



13.92 



Sources: Monthly Progress Reports, invoices to FNS, Staff utilization Rosters 



Notes 
1 



2.00 

3.11 



7.03 


7.25 


10.53 


6.27 


8.54 


12.53 



6.00 



2,95 



Does not include in-kind contributions of time, approx imarel y .22 nours per client in San 
Diego and .08 hours elsewhere. 

Overall average for demonstration staff, including management, direct service and 
clerical staff. 
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differences in non-labor costs) in keeping that site's costs well below those 
of Maine and Kentucky, since the labor time was actually less in the latter 
two sites. This breakdown pinpoints the critical factor in Portsmouth's high 
average cost: its extremely high average labor time per participant of 12.5 
hours, nearly double the amount for the next highest site, Pensacola. 
Conversely, the low cost in San Diego came about through the ability of the 
Food Stamp Agency to keep down average labor time per participant, even below 
an Applicant Job Search site (Nassau). 

Several factors may explain differences in the hourly labor cost and 
the non-labor cost per participant. While the model may have affected the 
skill requirements for the staff and thus the wage they commanded, local 
labor market conditions probably were at least as important. The non-labor 
cost could have been affected by any of four factors: the requirements for 
equipment and materials inherent in the model, the process of budget 
exhaustion, the efficiency of management in controlling non-labor costs, 
and variation in the portion of non-labor costs that were contributed by 
the sites. 

6.7 The Analysis of Utilization and Estimates of Marginal Costs 
6.7.1 The Time Allocation to Individual Services 

This section examines how demonstration staff allocated their time to 
each of the activities involved in administering the job search requirement. 
The data come from Staff Utilization Rosters and Job Tickets collected in 
November 1983 and April 1984. The Staff Utilization Rosters recorded estimates 
by demonstration staff of the allocation of their time under the demonstration. 
Tables 6.7 and 6.8 report these responses for the two study weeks, excluding 
management time. The total available time across all sites was about the 
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Table 6.7 

Total Time Available for Various Services 
November 1983 Study Week 





All 
Services 


All 

Group 

Activity 


All 

Individual 

Services 


Pre- 

Assessment 

& Assessment 


Job Search 
Hon i tor 1 ng 


Individual 
Employment 
Assistance 


Reschedul- 
ing and Non- 
cooipl iance 


Other 
Indi- 
vidual 
Service 


'. 1 1 f 


Mins. i 


Mins. i 


Mins. % 


Mins. i 


Mins. i 


Mins. S 


Mins. X 


Mins. 


II SITES 


77,127 100 


19,157 24.8 


57,970 100 


27,812 48.0 


7,758 13.4 


7,297 12.6 


14.383 24.8 


720 


i.|il leant Job 
'>t.-jrch 

iresno 

N.lbSdU 

1 ,ti Club 

Pcnsacola 

Mjine 

I'or Kmouth 

.,1 oup Job Search 
.-. i stance 

M:n1ucky 

1. Club/Worklare 

'i.iii Diego 


6,460 100 
9,369 100 

16,104 100 
11,808 100 
13,500 100 

10,350 100 
9,516 100 





3,720 23.1 
4,656 39.4 
4,500 33.3 

2.633 25.4 
3,648 38.3 


6,480 100 
9,369 100 

12,384 100 
7,152 100 
9,000 100 

7,717 100 
5,868 100 


2.688 4t.5 
3,800 40.4 

5,460 44.1 
4,920 68.8 
3,825 42.5 

3.015 39.1 
4,104 69.9 


1.128 17.4 
3,038 32.3 

3,300 26.6 



112 1.5 
180 3.1 



1,215 12.9 

1,560 12.6 


4,500 50.0 

22 0.3 



2.064 31.9 
1,316 14.0 

2.065 16.7 
2.232 31.2 

675 7.5 

4,568 59.2 
1,464 24.9 


600 







120 



I 

O 

I 



■ -W-. Staff Utilization Rosters, November 1983. 

Percentages in columns i-l iiro b.i'.ed on !.(;rvices provided fo or (or individuals only. 
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Total Time Available (or Various Services 
Apri I 1984 Study Week 
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All 
Services 


All 

Group 

Activity 


All 

Individual 

Services 


Pre- 

Assessment 

& Assessment 


Job Search 
Mon 1 tor 1 ng 2 


Individual 
Employment 
Assistance 


Reschedul - 

Ing and Non- 

compl lance 


-.1 Ifc 


Mins. 


t 


Mins. I 


Mins. 


s 


Mins. % 


Mins. t 


Mins. I 


Mins. i 


11 SITES 


76,091 


100 


22,380 29.4 


53,711 


100 


22,277 41.5 


9.660 18.0 


9,222 17.2 


12,552 23.4 


,.pi leant Job 
■■ejrch 




















■ ' fcbno 


6,953 


100 


N/R N/R 


6,953 


100 


2,273 32.7 


2,220 31.9 


576 6.3 


1.884 27.1 


"(jssau 


9.420 


100 


N/R N/R 


9,420 


100 


3,324 35.3 


4,060 43.3 


816 8.7 


1,200 12.7 


.0 Club 




















Hensacola 


14,472 


100 


2,680 19.9 


11,592 


100 


5,424 46.8 


3.360 29.0 


1,080 9.3 


1,728 14.9 


M.iine^ 


1 1 .808 


100 


4,656 39.4 


7,152 


100 


4,920 68.8 


N/R N/R 


N/A N/A 


2,232 31.2 


1 '(jr t '^mou f h 


15,120 


100 


4,800 31.7 


10,320 


100 


4,560 44.2 


N/R N/R 


4,800 46.5 


960 9.3 


■ . oijp Job Search 
■ .•. i stance 




















Kfentucky 


8.382 


100 


5,484 65.4 


2,898 


too 


N/R N/R 


N/R N/R 


270 9.3 


2,626 90.7 


.wD f:iub/Work»are 




















'i.ui Diego 


9,916 


100 


4,560 45.9 


5,376 


100 


1,776 35.0 


N/R N/R 


1,680 31.3 


1,920 35.7 



I 

K) 
O 

0^ 
I 



I. - Not available, N/R = Not relevant. 
'. . ..e: StaM Uti I iiat ion Rosters, April 1984. 

li L . Percentages in columns 3-7 are based on services provided 1o or for individ uals only. 
M . (ic data were missing. The numbers displayed rellect time available in November 1983, 



"Counted as part of groi.!|) activity Ip, lob c1"!i slr<*s, 
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same in the two weeks. The percentage of time allocated to group and 
individual job finding (including job search monitoring) amounted to about 
half of total staff time, rising from about 44 percent in November to 54 
percent in April. Most of the remaining time went for preassessment and 
assessment activities. Rescheduling and noncompliance processes used about 
15 to 20 percent of total time. 

As expected, none of the staff time at the Applicant Job Search sites 
went for group activities. The Job Club sites generally allocated more time 
to group activities than sites that combined group sessions with individual 
job search. Between November and April, Kentucky substantially increased 
its time allocation to group activity, from 25 to 65 percent of staff time; 
San Diego raised the amount of time spent on individual employment assistance. 
On Job Tickets, demonstration staff recorded the time they spent directly 
on delivering services to individuals or on processing their cases. In 
contrast to the Staff Utilization Rosters, which accounted for all of the 
time billed to the demonstration, the Job Tickets did not account for 
nonservice time, whether necessary (for staff meetings and normal breaks) 
or unnecessary (i.e., due to overstaffing or poor allocation of staff). 
According to the Job Ticket data summarized in Tables 6.9 and 6.10, the 
distribution of time in direct service closely followed the allocation of 
total available time and the site's model. Between November 1983 and April 
1984, the time spent on job-related services (job search monitoring, employraent 
assistance) jumped from about 23 to nearly 42 percent of the direct time on 
individual service or processing activities. The most dramatic change was 
the increase in individual employment assistance from 61 percent to 86 percent 
of individual service time in Portsmouth. 
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Table 6.9 



Total Time Spent on Various Individual Services During the November 1963 
Cost Data Collection Week, as Recorded on Job Tickets 







Total Time (In Minutes) 


of Service and Percent of Total T 


me Spent 


on Each 


Service 




All 


Pre- 




Individual 


Reschedul ing 


Other 




Indiv 


idual 


Assessment 4 


Job Search 


Employment 


and 


Non- 


Individual 




Serw 


ices 


Assessment 


Hon 1 tor 1 ng 


Assistance 


compi 


iance 


Service 


Site 


Milts. 


t 


Mlns. i 


Mins. } 


Mlns. S 


Mins. 


i 


Mins. 1 


ALL SITES 


17,520 


100 


7,500 42.8 


2,211 12.6 


1,803 10.3 


5,773 


33.0 


233 1.3 


AppI leant Job 
Search 


















Fresno 


4,207 


100 


2,160 51.5 


953 22.7 





977 


23.2 


117 2.8 


Nassau 


2,878 


100 


980 34.1 


571 19.8 


935 32.5 


368 


12.8 


24 0.8 


Job Club 


















Pensacola 


3.614 


100 


2,220 61.4 


636 17.6 


144 4.0 


551 


15.2 


63 1.7 


Maine 


2,593 


100 


872 33.6 


N/R N/R 





1,721 


66.4 





Portsmouth 


1,156 


100 


301 26.0 


N/R N/R 


710 61.4 


145 


12.5 





Group Job Search 
Assistance 


















Kentucky 


2,219 


100 


377 17.0 


51 2.3 


14 0.6 


1,748 


78.8 


29 1.3 


Job Club/Work fare 


















San OieQO 


851 


100 


590 69.2 


N/K N/R 





263 


30.8 






I 

ro 
O 

00 

I 



Source: Job Tickets completed in November 1983 study week. 
Job search monitoring not measured for job club sites in November 1983 job ticket. 



N/K = Not ri'Iev.int 
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Table 6.10 



Total Time Spent on Various Individual Services During the Spring 1964 Cost Data Collection Week, as Recorded on Job Tickets 





Total 


Time (In Minutes) of Service and Percent of Total T 


me Spent on Each 


Service 


1 




All 

Individual 

Services 


Pre- 

Assessment & 

Assessment 


Job Search 
Monitoring' 


Individual 
Employment 
Assistance 


Reschedul- 
ing & Non- 
coflipl lance 


Other 


Site 


Mins. i 


Mins. t 


Mins. i 


Mins. i 


Mins. i 


Mins. 


s 


ALL SITES 


15.053 100 


4,614 30.6 


2,731 18.1 


3,564 23.7 


4,099 27.2 


45 


0.3 


Applicant Job 
Search 
















Fresno 


3,527 100 


1,055 31.0 


1,286 38.7 


5 0,2 


999 30.0 


N/R 


N/R 


Nassau 


2,220 100 


504 22.7 


902 40.6 


356 16.1 


456 20.5 


N/R 


N/R 


Job Club 
















Pensacola 


2,173 100 


1,195 54.9 


541 24.9 


29 1.3 


408 18.8 


N/R 


N/R 


Maine 


2,250 100 


1,261 56.0 


N/R N/R 


3 0.1 


941 41.8 


45 


2.0 


Portsmouth 


5,451 100 


157 4.5 


N/R N/R 


2,960 85.8 


334 9.7 


N/R 


N/R 


Group Job Search 
Assistance 
















Kentucky 


510 100 


N/R N/R 


N/R N/R 


3 0.6 


507 99,4 


N/R 


N/R 


Job Club/Work fare 
















San Diego 


1,122 100 


462 41.2 


N/R N/R 


206 18.4 


454 40.5 


N/R 


N/R 



Source: Job Tickets compleled in April 1984 study week. 

Job Tickets did not record monitoring time (or group job club sites, 
N/R = Not rtilt'v.-iiU 



1 

KJ 

O 

I 
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One measure of productive efficiency of demonstration sites is the ratio 
of the time actually spent serving individuals to the total time available 
for individual services. This ratio was most relevant to the sites where 
individual services accounted for most or all of the available time (Pensacola, 
Fresno, Nassau, Portsmouth, and to a lesser degree, Maine). Table 6.11 reveals 
that direct time dealing with individual cases as a proportion of total time 
available generally ranged from 20 to 40 percent across all sites and most 
activities. Between November and April, the ratio declined in pre-assessraent/ 
assessment and rescheduling/noncompliance activities, but increased in 
individual employment assistance and remained constant in job search 
monitoring. Across sites, the extreme values shifted toward the average; 
this was most notable in Fresno, where the overall direct time proportion 
declined from 65 percent to 48 percent. The least efficient sites in November, 
San Diego and Portsmouth, improved considerably, while Kentucky declined 
from near average to least efficient. (Kentucky appears to have been in a 
phase-down mode during the study week in April.) 

One natural question to ask is whether high costs per participant came 
about because of high levels of unproductive individual service time. There 
was at most a moderate connection between the high costs and low direct service 
time. The two expensive sites (other than Maine), Portsmouth and Kentucky, 
experienced the lowest proportion of direct service time in November and 
April respectively. However, Pensacola, the least expensive of the Job Club 
sites, was below average in direct service time in both weeks. 

6.7.2 Utilization of Capacity in Group Activities 

To examine the utilization of staff in group activities required the 
collection of Treatment Participation Rosters for the job clubs and group 
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Table 6.1 1 

Productive Efficiency: Total Direct Service Time Measured from 

Joo Tickets as a Percentage of Total Time Available 

(measured from Staff Utilization Rosters) 







Percen 


t of Time Available That 
November/Ap 


Was Uti 1 ized in Direct 
ri 1 Compar i son 


Service: 






Ind 
Ser 


Al 1 

vidual 
vices 


Pre-Assess- 

ment & 
Assessment 


Job 

Men i 


Search 
tori ng 


1 nd i vidua 1 
Employment 
Assistance 


Reschedul- 
ing & Non- 
compl i ance 




^k)v 


Apr, 


Nov, Apr. 


Nov. 


Apr. 


Nov. Apr, 


Nov. 


Apr. 


ALL SITES 


30.2 


28.0 


27.0 20.7 


28.5 


28.3 


24.7 17.3 


40.1 


32.7 


Appi icant Job 
Search 


















Fresno 


64.9 


47.8 


80.4 45.5 


84.5 


58.0 


0.9 


47.3 


53.0 


Nassau 


30.7 


23.6 


25.8 15.2 


18.8 


22.1 


77.0 44.1 


28.0 


38.0 


Job Club 


















Pensacola 


29.2 


18.7 


40.7 22.0 


19.3 


16.1 


9.2 2.7 


26.7 


23.fi 


Ma i ne 


36.3 


31.6 


17.7 25.6 





Q 


n 


77.1 


42.2 


Portsmouth 


12.8 


33.4 


7.9 3.4 








15.8 61.7 


21.5 


34.8 


Group Job Search 
Assistance 


















Kentucky 


28.8 


17.6 


12.5 


45.6 





.63.6 1.1 


38.3 


19.3 


Job Club/Xorkfare 


















San Diego 


14.5 


20.9 


10.1 26.0 








12.3 


18. o' 


23.6 



Estimated. Actual minutes per activity data were missing. 
Note: Percentages are based on services provided to or for i nd i vidual s only. 
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job search assistance, since the Job Tickets only provided data on time spent 
serving or processing individual cases. The Rosters, which covered two 
representative four-week periods in the last quarter of 1983 and the first 
quarter of 1984, indicated the clients who were scheduled, each client's 
attendance status for each session, and the staffing of the job club. 
Comparing the actual attendance patterns to the desired attendance levels 
yielded measures of capacity utilization. 

According to one measure presented in Table 6.12, the percentage of 
target attendance attained, the job clubs reached high overall utilization 
rates (actual attendance was 80 percent of the target level), with wide 
variations across sites. The percentage of target attendance attained varied 
from 31 percent in Kentucky to 152 percent in Maine. San Diego and Pensacola 
were below average and Portsmouth was above. 

The "show rate" measured the percentage of those scheduled for job club 
who actually attended. Overall, the show rate was 49 percent; in other words, 
sites scheduled 2 clients for every 1 that reported to a job club or a group 
assistance session. Low show rates helped explain why attendance fell short 
of the planned job club operating levels (or target attendance). The sites 
that had were below average in percent of target attending (Kentucky, San 
Diego, and Pensacola) had below average show rates. Thus, the difficulty 
in filling job clubs or group assistance sessions resulted largely from the 
absences of assigned work registrants rather than from an inability to assign 
the appropriate number of registrants. In Kentucky and San Diego, show rates 
and target attendance rate were low, indicating that staff did not compensate 
for low show rates by scheduling more clients. It was not clear whether this 
was a result of inadequate attention to attendance levels or too small a 
pool of potential job club participants. 
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Table 6.12 



Show Rates, Percent of Atcendance Target Mec, and 
Client/Staff Ratios for Job Clubs 



Show Rate 



All Sites 


49 r 


Job Club: 




Pensacola 


43% 


Kentucky 


33% 


Maine 


61% 


Portsmouth 


65% 


San Diego 


46% 



Percent , 
of Target ' 

80 

74 
31 
152 
86 
50 



Target 
Client/ . 
Staff Ratio" 



13.9 

20.0 

18.6 

6.1 

9.8 

16.0 



Actual 

Client/ 

Staff Ratio 

9.1 



14.7 

6.1 

8.9 

8.3 

8.4 



Sources: Job Club Rosters for selected periods in Fall 1983 and Spring 

1984. Target job club size determined by evaluation staff based 
on field observation and other data sources. 

Notes: 

Show Rate defined as number attending at least one session of a club 
as a percent of all participants scheduled for the club. 

2 
Percent of Target defined as number attending at least one session of 

a club as percent of desired client volume (desired club size x number of 

clubs) . 

Target Client/Staff Ratio defined as ratio of target job club size to 
«ctual staff. (Calculated as average of ratios of planned clients to 
actual staff for all sessions.) 
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Maintaining an adequate pool from which to fill job clubs may have become 
a problem in the latter part of the demonstration. The percent of target 
attendance attained fell between November 1983 and April 1984 at three of 
the four sites for which data were available; at the fourth site, Kentucky, 
the level rose slightly but remained the lowest of all sites. At Pensacola 
and Portsmouth, the show rate also declined from November to April, further 
suggesting client flow shortfalls. The show rate actually rose while the 
percent of target fell in Maine. Given that the latter figure was so high 
in the fall (170 percent), it may be that the staff sought to reduce the 
size of the groups and in the process screened out those less likely to attend. 

The percentage of target attendance attained was not closely related 
to cost per participant, even though one might expect utilization rates in 
group activities would influence overall cost. The sites with the highest 
percentage of target attending, Maine and Portsmouth, were among the most 
expensive sites in cost per participant. San Diego, a relatively inexpensive 
site, had a low percentage of target attending. Only in Kentucky, the most 
extreme case, did low group attendance appear to result in high costs per 
participant. 

The client/staff ratio in job club operations was one reason why the 
relative cost of a site seemed unaffected by the percent of target attendance 
attained. Even if a site filled its groups well, it would be expensive if 
there were a low number of clients served by each staff member. Conversely, 
a site that failed to reach attendance goals might still be inexpensive if 
the staff served large numbers of clients. The client/staff ratios in Table 
6.12 show an average ratio of 9.1 clients per staff member, ranging from a 
low of 6.1 per client in Kentucky to 14.7 in Pensacola. 
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The client/staff ratio helped explain participant costs in Kentucky 
and Pensacola, but not elsewhere. In Kentucky, the low client/staff ratio 
was consistent with the low attendance rates and gave added weight to the 
view that the site's high participant costs were due in part to inadequate 
client flow in group activities. In Pensacola, the high client/staff ratio 
compensated for the below average percent of target attending, and thus helped 
to hold per-participant costs down. The client/staff ratios for the other 
sites were so similar that they did not provide much insight into the 
differences in cost. 

The target client/staff ratio measured how staff -intensive the group 
activities were intended to be. This target client/staff ratio ranged from 
6 clients per staff member in Maine to approximately 20 in Pensacola and 
Kentucky. Apparently, the Maine and Portsmouth sites designed expensive 
group components, while the job clubs in San Diego and Pensacola and the 
group search assistance in Kentucky were designed to be far less expensive. 
The target ratio was especially helpful in understanding the high costs in 
Portsmouth in spite of reasonably adequate attendance. 

The job club client/staff ratio declined significantly in most sites 
from November 1983 to April 1984. Maine and Portsmouth fell from over 10 
clients per staff member to around 6, the level in Kentucky. The ratio also 
declined at Pensacola from 18 to 10, The common factor at these sites 
appeared to be an inflexibility of staffing in the face of declining 
attendance — a pattern consistent with the budget exhaustion syndrome. 
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6.7.3 Estimates of Costs Per Registrant of Job Search Requirements 
Based on the Marginal Costs of Activities 

Constructing estimates of unit costs based on the marginal costs of 
individual components of the job search requirement is one waj of avoiding 
the biases that can develop from the budget exhaustion syndrome. Consider 
the marginal cost of an activity as the actual cost of providing a particular 
service, such as job search monitoring, to one additional work registrant. 
In this evaluation, estimates of such marginal costs came from multiplying 
(a) the minutes required in direct staff time for providing the added unit 
of service times (b) the average cost per minute. According to this approach, 
only direct labor costs were variable. Table 6.13 presents the salary and 
fringe benefit data from which the average salary costs per minute are drawn. 
Overall, the marginal cost of services to individuals was quite low, indicating 
that most functions were relatively uncomplicated. Table 6.14 shows marginal 
costs of particular services by site. The overall average across all sites 
and all types of services was $1.76, The most expensive functions in terms 
of marginal cost, at $2.18 per unit, were preassessment/assessment and 
individual employment assistance. Each added unit of job search monitoring 
cost only $1.82; rescheduling/noncompliance was least expensive at $1.02. 
These results were not surprising, since the high cost services were the 
ones that inherently required more effort on the part of staff. 

There was considerable variation across sites. The marginal cost of 
the average service to individuals ranged from $0.69 in Kentucky to $2.96 
in Fresno, with much variation in between. Fresno had the highest marginal 
cost for all three individual services it provided: preassessment/assessment 
($4.24), job search monitoring ($3.23), and rescheduling/noncompliance ($1.98). 
Kentucky had the lowest marginal cost for job search monitoring ($0.82), 
individual employment assistance ($0.72), and close to the lowest for 
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Table 6.13 
Hourly Salaries ol Demonstration StaH - Average of November 1983 and April 1964 











Staff with Primarily 




Direct Service 1 




All 


Demonstration 


Staff 


Management Functions 


and Clerical Staff | 








Hourly 






Hourly 






Hour 1 y 






Average 


Salary 




Average 


Salary 




Average 


Salary 




# of 


Hour 1 y 


Plus 


» of 


flour 1 y 


Plus 


# of 


Hourly 


Plus 


Site 


Staff 


Salary 


F r i nge 


Staff 


Salary 


Fringe 


Staff 


Salary 


Fringe 


All sites 


54 


$8.87 


$ n .05 


12 


$14.10 


$17.59 


42 


$ 7.31 


$9.09 


Applicant Job Searct) 




















Fresno 


6 


10.01 


12.51 


2 


13.43 


16.79 


4 


8.31 


10.38 


Nassau 


7.5 


10.98 


14.49 


2.5 


17.78 


23.47 


5 


7.53 


9.94 


Job Club 




















Pensacola 


8 


5.78 


7.03 





N/R 


N/R 


8 


5.78 


7.03 


Maine 


7 


8.73 


10.53 


2 


13.18 


15.89 


5 


6.95 


8.38 


Portsmouth 


7.5 


7.06 


8.54 


1 


11.75 


14.22 


6.5 


5.99 


7.24 


Group Job Searcti 




















Assistance 




















Kentucky 


a 


8.84 


10.34 


2 


15.64 


15.95 


6 


7.21 


8.44 


Job Club/Work rare 




















San Diego 


10 


10.71 


15.92 


2.5 


14.80 


19.23 


7.5 


9.41 


12.23 



I 



--4 
I 



Source: Staff Utiliifalion Rosters, 



N/R = Not relevant 
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Table 6.14 
Average and Marginal Labor Costs o> Services to Individuals by Activity 







Average and Marginal Labor Costs of Services 


to individuals. In 


Dollars 




Average 


Across 






Individual 






All Ind 


vidual 


Pre-Assessment 


Job Search 


Employment 


Reschedul Ing A 




Serv 


ces 


I AssessMent 


Mon 1 tor 1 ng 


Assistance 


Noncooip 1 1 ance 




Aver- 


Mar- 


Aver- Mar- 


Aver- Mar- 


Aver- Mar- 


Aver- Mar- 




age 


ginal 


age ginal 


age ginal 


age ginal 


age ginal 


Site 


Cost 


Cost 


Cost Cost 


Cost Cost 


Cost Cost 


Cost Cost 


All sites 


5.27 


1.76 


8.76 2.18 


6.30 1.82 


6.38 2.18 


2.76 1.02 


AppI leant Job Search 














Fresno 


5.34 


2.96 


7.48 4.24 


4.82 3.23 


N/R N/R 


3.97 1.98 


Nassau 


3.73 


1.00 


5.72 1.10 


6.73 1.38 


1.92 1.13 


1.67 0.54 


Job Club 














Pensacola 


7.18 


1.66 


11.14 3.16 


7.40 1.30 


71.60 1.10 


2.74 0.79 


Maine 


5.04 


1.69 


7.90 1.73 


N/R N/R 


N/R N/R 


3.14 1.68 


Portsmouth 


9.22 


2.06 


21.32 1.66 


N/R N/R 


7.94 2.46 


3.83 1.02 


Group Job Search Assistance 














Kentucky 


3.06 


0.69 


N/R N/R 


1.78 0.82 


20.54 0.72 


2.54 0.68 


Job Club/Morkldre 














San Diego 


6.81 


1.36 


7.74 2.42 


N/R N/R 


22.72 1.39 


4.12 I.IO 



N/R = Not relevant. 

Source: Job Ilckels and SIjII Ulili/ation Koslerb. Average ol results iroiii November 1983 and April 1984. 

Note: Fringe costs are included. IMU stall time Is not Included. 

Averape anil marginal costs are based on actiiaJ costs per unit of staff time and units of staff time 
per service. 
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rescheduling/noncompliance (the lowest was $0.54 at Nassau). Nassau was 
consistently below the average marginal cost across the categories of service, 
but the other sites were less consistent, sometimes above the average, 
sometimes below. The dominant factor influencing the variation in marginal 
costs was apparently the duration of the average unit of service. Note that 
some of the high-wage sites (Nassau, San Diego) had lower marginal costs 
than some of the low-wage sites (Portsmouth, Pensacola). 

The average cost of a service was defined as the cost of the total staff 
time allotted to the service during the study weeks divided by the number 
of times the service was provided during those weeks. Because of the 
relatively low levels of staff utilization in direct service activities, 
the average costs of services to individuals were substantially higher than 
the marginal costs. Across all sites and all services, the average cost of 
a service to an individual was $5.27, roughly three times the marginal cost. 
Preassessment/assessment was the most expensive service, with an average 
cost of $8.76; the least expensive was rescheduling/noncompliance at $2.76. 
Average costs for all services ranged from $3.06 in Kentucky to $9.22 in 
Portsmouth. Enormous site variations appeared in average costs for specific 
services. But, such variations may have resulted from the differences in 
the way fixed costs (such as a manager's time) were allocated to particular 
services. 

Table 6.15 shows the average number of activities per participant, as 
derived from the Client Participation Histories. Multiplying these numbers 
times the marginal cost of instances of services yielded estimates of the 
marginal cost of individual services per treatment group registrant . This 
cost differs from the cost per instance of a service because it takes account 
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TaDle 6.15 
Average Numper of Activities per Participant 





Number of 

Participants 

Sampled 


Assessment 


Job Search 
Monitor- 
ing Visit 


Other In- 
person Visit; 
Employment . 
Referral 


Administra- 
tive 

Activity 


All Sites 


2.946 


0,82 


0.57 


0.142 


1.35 


Applicant Job Search 












Fresno 


487 


0.76 


0.55 


0.02 


0.87 


Nassau 


492 


0.96 


1.17 


0.03 


r.34 


Job Club 












Pensacola 


433 


0.81 


0,87 


0.22 


1.75 


Maine 


449 


0.76 


N/R 


0.14^ 


1.47 


Portsmouth 


293 


0.78 


N/R 


1.25 


0.83 


Group Job Search 
Assistance 












Kentucky 


339 


I. 00^ 


1.34 


0.01 


1.56 


Job CI ub/Workf are 












San Diego 


453 


0.68 


N/R 


0.03 


1.57 



N/R = Not relevant. 

Source: Client Participation Histories from a representative sample of parricipants during 
"Steady-state" (Phase ill) operations. 

Administrative Activity includes sending Notices of Noncompliance, updating records when 
clients enter employment or leave the demonstration, and rescheduling clients as needed. 

These data items were omitted from the calculation of marginal cost of individual 
services per participant because of lack of data on the marginal cost of the service. In 
Kentucky, where formal assessment was not conducted, no cost was recorded for this 
activity. In Maine, while Client Participation Histories indicated some incidence of other 
in-person visits, no data were available which indicated the staff involved in these visits 
and their wages. Thus, no marginal cost estimates could be computed. 
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of the fact that a particular registrant may have experienced zero, one, or 
several instances of a service. 

The marginal cost of individual services per participant was quite small 
at all sites (see Table 6.16). Marginal costs per participant of all 
individual services was only $4.50, less than one-tenth of the average 
demonstration cost of $65 per participant (reported in Section 6.5,2). Thus, 
only a small portion of the overall cost of the demonstration was attributable 
to staff time actually spent delivering services to individuals. The lowest 
marginal cost of individual services per participant was $2.17 in Kentucky; 
the highest was $6.72 in Fresno. All other sites clustered betveen £3.40 
and $5.30. 

The differences in marginal costs per participant for individual services 
reflected both different amounts of service and different marginal costs 
per service. Kentucky's overall marginal cost was low because of its lev 
marginal costs per instance of service ($3.06 from Table 5.14) and not because 
registrants averaged a low number of services (see Table 6.15). The high 
marginal cost per participant in Fresno was the result of high -ariinal cost:^ 
for each unit of service; these outweighed the effect of the belov-£ver22e 
number of units. Nassau's low marginal cost per participant was due to low 
marginal costs per unit. A lean mix of individual services held zcvn j.erj-.ir.al 
cost per participant in Maine. 

The marginal cost per participant of all individual servics£ rroviced 
a good indicator of the intensity of individual services at a sira. The throe 
sites with per participant costs of '5 or nore (Per.sacola, Trssnc, and 
Portsmouth) put substantial effort into determining the employability of 
participants and seeing that the participants carried out job search 
requirements. The low cost of individual services was consistent with the 
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Table 6 


16 










Combined Marginal 


Cost 


per Participant 


Ma 


nagement Cost 


per Partici 


pant, 










and Total Labor Cost 


per 


Part i c i pant 






Site 






Marginal 

Cost of 

Individual 

Services per 

Participant 


Marginal 

Cost 
of Group 

Activity per 
Partici pant 


Total 

Marginal 

Cost per 

Participant 


Management 

Cost per 
Partici pant 


Total Labor 

Cost per 
Part ic i pant 


All s i tes 






$4.50 




$4,92 




$9.42 


$17.02 


$47 


AppI icant 


Job 


Search 
















Fresno 






6.72 




N/R 




6.72 


15.11 


25 


Nassau 






3.43 




N/H 




3.43 


28.40 


45 


Job Club 




















Pensacola 




5.32 




1.81 




7.12 


9.34 


51 


Ma i ne 






3.78 




9.28 




13.06 


6.36 


66 


Portsmouth 




5.22 




5.46 




10.67 


32.42 


107 



Group Job Search 
Assistance 



Kentucky 



2.17 



2.19" 



4.36'' 



13.40 



62 



Job CI ub/Vorkf are 
San Oiego 



3.41 



5.86 



9.28 



18.65^ 



41 



Sources: Staff Utilization Rosters, Job Tickets, Job Club Tallies, Client Participation 
Histories, evaluation reports. Monthly Progress Reports, invoices to -NS. 



Notes 
1 



For a derivation of labor cost per participant, see Taoie 6,8, 



Kentucky marginal cost estimates include only Emp loyabi I i ty Skills Training workshop (see 
text). 

San Oiego management cost adjusted to account for supervisor in-travel time between 
off ices. 



N/R = Not relevant 
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emphasis on group activity at Kentucky, Maine, and San Diego. The low marginal 
cost at Nassau, despite the importance of individual services in the model 
and the large number of participants assessed as job-ready, was chiefly the 
result of the low average duration of services there. 

The costs of serving an additional participant in a job club is near 
zero if the club is below capacity and is substantial if the addition of 
another participant requires the formation of a new job club. Instead of 
calculating these two cost figures, the analysis derived cost figures that 
were conceptually similar to the marginal cost estimates for individual 
services. Estimates of the costs per participant for group activity were 
derived from data on group activity attendance and staffing, together with 
the Client Participation Histories and the design characteristics of the 
group activities (length per day, number of days in session). 

The first step was to estimate the total daily cost of group activity 
for each site: this was the product of the average number of staff per group, 
the average hourly salary and fringes of direct service staff, and the length 
of a day's activity as specified in the site's design. Obtaining the average 
costs per participant day required dividing the total daily cost by the 
specified capacity of the club. Multiplying this figure times the average 
number of days of attendance per participant yielded the average marginal cost 
per participant. The results appear in Table 6.17. 

The marginal costs per participant of group activities were quite low 
($4.92), or slightly higher than the $4.50 marginal cost per participant of 
all individual services. The range of the group marginal cost per participant 
was from $1.81 in Pensacola and Kentucky to $9.28 in Maine. 

The marginal cost estimates for group activity illuminate some factors 
affecting the differences between sites in average total cost per participant. 
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Site 



Ai I sites 



Dal ly 

Total Cost 

of Group 

S52.40 



Capacity 
of Group 

15.6 



Average 

Days of 

Attendance 

per Assignee 

3.68 



Percent 
of Treat- 
ment Group 
Assigned 

0.43 



Average 
Margi na I 
Cost per 
Participant 
of Group 

S4.92 



Job Club 










Pensacola 


49.21 


20.0 


2.95 


0.25 


Maine 


89.40 


10.0 


3.56 


0.29 


Portsmouth 


29.87 


12.0 


5.10 


0.43 


Group Job Search 










Assistance 










Kentucky^ 


56.97 


20.0 


1.07 


0.72 


Job Club/Workfare 










San Diego 


36.69 


16.0 


5.73 


0.45 



1.81 
9.28 
5.46 



2.19 



5.86 



Sources: Staff Utilization Rosters, Job Club Tallies, evaluation reports. Client 
Participation Histories. 

Daily total cost and- capacity computed as simple averages across sites. Average days of 
attendance and percent assigned to group computed from pooled Client Participation 
Histories. Marginal cost computed using same procedure as for individual sites. 

2 
Kentuci^y data pertain to Employabi I i ty Skills Training workshops only (see -ext). 



San Diego data pertain only to job club activity and not to the workfare component. 
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In Maine, the high unit costs were associated with a high cost per day, 
indicating that the site's costs resulted partly from its staff-intensive 
program centered on group services. The difference in raarginal costs of group 
activity between Pensacola ($1.81) and Portsmouth ($5.46) was due primarily 
to differences in attrition at two levels: participants in Pensacola were 
half as likely as participants in Portsmouth to be assigned to a job club, 
and the average number of days attending the job club in Pensacola was only 
about half the average for Portsmouth. The low cost per participant in 
Kentucky resulted from the brief average period of group participation (1,07 . 
days per person assigned). However, this period did not include the additional 
sessions at which participants verified job contacts; as a result, the unit 
cost was underestimated for Kentucky. 

In addition to the direct staff time allocated to group activities and 
to individual services, a third function — management — contributed to the 
total labor time per participant. The Staff Utilization Rosters provided 
information on the time allocated to management tasks, such as hiring and 
supervising staff, writing reports, and evaluating outcomes. However, no 
Job Tickets were collected on these tasks, since they could not be attributed 
to serving particular individuals. Therefore, the analysis estimated only 
the management time allotted per participant, by dividing the monthly 
management time by the monthly client flow. The results are reported in Table 
6.18. 

The management time per participant was closely related to the client 
flow and to the relation of planned to actual client flow. Both of the sites 
with the highest client flow (San Diego and Fresno) had below average levels 



3The added cost for the group job search monitoring sessions could not 
have been very great, since the staff time used was worth less than $2 per 
session and each session could include 10 or more participants. 
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Table 6.18 
Composition of latior Time per Participant and Overall Efficiency Rating 













Direct Service 


Marginal 






Total Labor 


Management 


Time Aval 1- 


Service 


Overal 1 ' 




Time per 


Time per 


able per 


Time per 


Ef f ic iency 


Site 


Participant 


Part lei 


pant 


Participant 


Participant 


Ra'f i ng 


All sites'^ 


4.28 


hrs. 


1.03 


hrs. 


3.72 hrs. 


1 .04 hrs. 


0.23 


Applicant Jot) Search 
















Fresno 


2,00 




0.90 




1.45 


0.65 


0.45 


Nassau 


3.11 




1.21 




2.84 


0.35 


0.12 


Job Club 
















Pensacola 


7.25 




1.40 




5.84 


l.OI 


0.17 


Ma i ne 


6.27 




0.40 




5.98 


1.56 


0.26 


Portsmouth 


12.53 




2.28 




10.34 


1.47 


0.14 


Group Job Search 
















Assistance 
















KentucKy^ 


6.00 




0.84 




5.24 


0.52^ 


0.10 


Job Club/Work fare 
















San Oiego 


3.17 




0.97 




2.20 


0.76 


0.35 



Sources: Staff Utilization Rosters, Job Tickets, Job Club Tallies, Client Participation 
Histories, evaluation reports, Monthly Progress Reports, invoices to FNS. 

Notes: 

Ratio of marginal service time per participant to available direct service time per 
participant. Estimate for all sites is simple average of individual site ratings, considered 
more appropriate than ratio of average marginal time across sites to average available time. 

Total labor time, management time, direct service time, and marginal service time are 
composite estimates from pooled data. 

Kentucky marginal time may be underestimated because data only include Employabi I i ty 
Skills Training (see text). 

4 
San Diego total labor time adjusted to include in-kind time, which is included in 

marginal time. Management time and direct service time adjusted to compensate for incomplete 

data. 
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of management time. Low client flow, both in absolute terms and in relation 
to planned levels, seems to have led to high amounts of management time in 
Portsmouth. The client shortfall in Nassau may have contributed to the high 
level of management time there. On the other hand, management time per 
participant was low in Kentucky despite low client flow and a shortfall of 
clients. 

The marginal costs per participant of all services appear in Table 6.16. 
These figures are the sum of the marginal cost per participant of individual 
services plus the unit cost per participant of group services. These estimates 
do not include management time or time spent preparing for group services. 
The marginal cost per participant across all the sites was $9.42. This 
amounted to less than one-fifth of the average labor costs per participant, 
based on actual demonstration outlays. The lowest marginal cost was $3.43, 
in Nassau; the highest was $13.06 in Maine. Both Applicant Job Search sites 
had relatively low marginal costs, but so did other sites. The $6.72 figure 
for Fresno was only slightly below the $7.12 marginal cost in Pensacola, 
and Kentucky came close to Nassau at $4.36 per participant. 

In the case of Workfare, the standard methods for generating costs did 
not apply. Because the demonstration budget did not fund Workfare and because 
the Workfare component was part of a broader program serving recipients of 
AFDC and other cash transfers, it would have been difficult to isolate those 
costs specifically related to the treatment imposed on work registrants in 
the Food Stamp Program. On the other hand, ignoring the administrative costs 
of Workfare would be inappropriate, since the Workfare component may have 
played a major role in generating the large benefits observed for San Diego. 
The estimation of Workfare costs per registrant involved two steps. First, 
dividing total Workfare administrative outlays by the number of individuals 
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going -through Workfare yielded an estimate of $55.75 for the costs per 
participant in Workfare.^ Second, multiplying the costs per Workfare 
participant times the proportion of registrants ever engaged in Workfare 
produced a cost per registrant of $13.94. This cost is included in estimates 
of the projected costs of operating Job Search and Workfare requirements on 
a national basis. (See Total Costs Per Registrant in Table 6.19). 

6.8 Variation Across Sites in Cost per Participant 

The estimates in this chapter revealed striking differences in program 
cost per participant across models and across demonstration sites during 
the implementation period. The analysis examined the influence of several 
factors, including: the mix of project services or activities, the cost per 
instance of a service, the number of services per registrant, budget 
exhaustion, and the screening out of clients. 

Of these factors, the combination of level and mix of project services 
and budget exhaustion provides the best explanation of differences in cost 
per participant across sites. As predicted, there were obvious differences 
in cost between the Applicant Job Search, Job Club, Group Job Search 
Assistance, and Job Club/Workfare Models. Within each of these broad 
categories, differences between sites in per participant cost were closely 
related to differences in the specifics of program design and in the extent 
of underutilization because actual client flow fell short of projected 
enrollment. Of the Applicant Job Search sites, the higher utilization rate 
in Fresno appears to have caused its costs to fall below costs in Nassau 
County. Fresno had more clients and a much higher ratio of actual to planned 



^The data for these calculations were obtained from the county Welfare 
Department. 
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Table 6.19: Costs Per Registrant Based on Marginal Costs and Adjustment 



Factors 


and Based 


on Average 


Demonstration 


Costs 








^ODEL 




Cost Component 


Applicant 

Job 
Search 


Job 
Club 


Group 
Job Search 
Assistance 
Kentucky 


Job Club/ 
Workfare 
San Diego 


Direct (marginal) 
cost per participant 


$ 5.08 


$10.29 


$4.36 


$9.28 


Indirect service 
cost factor 


2.25 


2.25 


2.25 


2.25 


Indirect service 


11.44 


23.15 


9.81 


20.88 


cost 










TOTAL DIRECT LABOR 
COST 


$16.52 


33.45 


14.17 


30.16 


Management Cost 
Factor 


1.00 


.31 


0.36 


0.63 


Management Cost 


$16.52 


10.37 


5.10 


19.00 


Total Labor Cost 


33.04 


43.82 


19.27 


49.16 


Non-Labor Cost 
Factor 


.09 


.34 


.31 


.36 


Non-Labor Cost 


2.97 


15.64 


5.97 


17.70 


Workfare Costs 
Per Registrant 








13.95 


TOTAL COST PER 
REGISTRANT 


$36.01 


$59.64 


$25.25 


$80.81 


DEMONSTRATION COST 
PER REGISTRANT 


$39.50 


$96.33 


$100.00 


$76.95 



Note: The site breakdown by Model is: Applicant Job Search Model — Nassau and 
Fresno; Job Club Model — Maine, Pensacola, and Portsmouth; Group Job Search 
Assistance — Kentucky; and Job Club/Workfare — San Diego. The figures for 
demonstration cost per registrant come from Table 6.3. For San Diego, the 
demonstration costs were adjusted upward to take account of Workfare costs per 
registrant. 

Source: Tabulations by authors described in section 6.8 and Table 6.3. 
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client flow than Nassau. These factors counteracted the higher time per 
service in Fresno and probably held down management cost and non-labor cost 
per participant as well. Marginal costs per registrant were actually lower 
in Nassau because the gap between Nassau and Fresno in the proportion of 
clients actually carrying out job search requirements was offset by the higher 
time per service in Fresno. 

The budget exhaustion theorem alone provides the simplest consistent 
explanation of variation in per participant cost between Kentucky's Group 
Job Search Assistance Model and Pensacola's Job Club Model. Kentucky was 
less expensive than Pensacola, because its group activity (EST) was shorter 
and it offered fewer individual services than Pensacola's job club. These 
factors more than made up for the higher rate of assignment to job club in 
Kentucky. However, because of Kentucky's extremely low utilization rate, 
demonstration costs per registrant were higher in Kentucky than in Pensacola. 
The low utilization rate in Kentucky was probably due to the substantial 
client shortfall there, although the implementation problems discussed 
previously (see Chapter 4) may have been another factor. 

Design and budget exhaustion factors both exerted an influence on costs 
at the other Job Club sites. The high level of job club staffing, small group 
capacity, and full-day operation in Maine led to the high marginal cost there. 
With only an average level of utilization, this site had the second highest 
total labor cost per participant. The high non-labor costs in Maine may 
also have been due in part to its expensive model. Although the Job Club 
model, with the added feature of individual employment assistance, contributed 
a little to the high total labor cost in Portsmouth, underutilization of 
staff for direct services and high management time per participant were the 
main factors behind the $107 per participant labor cost. High utilization 
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of direct service staff and management appears to be the reason for San Diego's 
low labor cost per participant. Apparently, San Diego's large scale permitted 
high utilization rates of staff time despite an unexpected shortfall in 
enrollment. Screening did not seem to have affected cost differences between 
San Diego and the other sites. Portsmouth had the same proportion attending 
job clubs as San Diego while Maine had a lower proportion. 

While screening did not have a major influence on cost differentials 
between sites, it was a widespread feature of the demonstration programs. 
Only a low proportion of clients received the full range of services available 
at most sites. 

6.9 Estimating the Cost of Permanent Job Search Requirements 

There are several approaches to deriving estimates of the costs of job 
search requirements under a permanent program from the findings of the 
demonstration. A straightforward estimate of costs per registrant is 
expenditures on the job search requirements divided by the number of 
registrants subject to the requirement. One could compute these estimates 
of average demonstration costs and examine how they vary across models of 
job search. Developing these estimates during a steady-state period beginning 
several months after the start of the demonstration would avoid the problem 
of having the costs be heavily influenced by the program's initial experience. 
However, average demonstration costs per participant may still be a weak 
indicator of the unit costs in a permanent program for several reasons, 
including: 

1) Some expenditures that would be associated with permanent 

requirements were not included in the estimates . The primary 
omissions were the cost of in-kind contributions of space and 
equipment and the cost of state and national oversight of locally 
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administered programs. Both of these omissions bias downward the 
estimates presented herein. 

2) The sample of sites was small and possibly not representative. 
Each model (Applicant Job Search, Job Club, Job Club/Workfare, 
and Group Job Search Assistance) included only one to three sites 
that were drawn from a very small number of Food Stamp Agencies that 
volunteered to participate. Thus, they may not be representative 

of the nation's agencies in terms of managerial competence, vari- 
ability of client flow, and staff operations. Further, staff 
salaries reflected local labor market conditions, and thus might 
be higher or lower than the nationwide average. 

3) Demonstration effects influenced costs, primarily through the budget 
exhaustion syndrome . As discussed in Section 6.3, administrators 
working with fixed budgets had little incentive to contain costs. 

At least three of the sites (Kentucky, Portsmouth, Nassau) nearly 
exhausted their budgets even though it appeared that the flow of 
participants did not justify such expenditures. Such behavior tends 
to bias upward the average per-participant cost estimates of offices 
operating in the future. 

An alternative approach is to estimate marginal costs — the costs of 
imposing the requirement on an additional registrant — ^^and then to take account 
of the fixed costs of the requirements by adjusting for differences between 
average and marginal costs. The procedure begins with the marginal costs 
per participant derived in this chapter and presented in Table 6.16. Next, 
the analysis adjusts for several additional costs beyond the costs of direct 
labor time. The process includes these steps: 

1) Calculate an average of the marginal cost estimates across sites 
with similar models. This minimizes distortions due to atypical 
salary structures and quality differentials. 

2) Develop a factor to adjust for indirect service costs. In this 
project, the indirect service costs included costs associated with 
time spent in reporting, paperwork, case consultation, and staff 
development as well as normal break time. These costs did not 
include the expenses paying for unproductive time that resulted 
because managers had no incentive to curtail expenses out of a 
fixed Federal budget. Thus, they tended to spend their entire 
budget regardless of the actual labor needs in the offices. Indirect 
service cost factors were derived from the utilization estimates 

of the ratio of marginal to average service time (see Section 6.6.3 
for an explanation of this utilization measure). Utilization data 
from sites that were most assuredly affected by the budget exhaustion 
syndrome (Nassau, Portsmouth, and Kentucky) were discarded. For 
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the remaining sites, averages were taken across November 1983 and 
April 1984. On average, for every hour of direct service time, 
there were 2.25 hours of labor time spent on other necessary 
activities (including breaks). 

3) Estimate a factor to use to adjust for local management costs. 
Calculating this factor involved dividing management costs by direct 
staff costs from the Staff Utilization Rosters. 

4) Estimate a factor to adjust for non-labor costs covered by 
demonstration budgets. This involved dividing non-labor costs 
derived from site invoices (Table 6.1) by direct staff costs. 

This procedure yielded the unit cost estimates of operating the job 
search requirements as an ongoing national program, assuming that national 
or local managers were able to align the capacity to administer the job search 
requirement with the flow of registrants. The costs excluded from these 
eistimates were the outlays required for national management and oversight 
and for office space. One would expect the office space adjustment to require 
a small increase; spreading the added national management and oversight costs 
over all food stamp registrants would result in only a trivial cost per 
registrant. 

The estimates appear in Table 6.19. The cost per-participant of Applicant 
Job Search ($36) was much lower that the costs of the Job Club model ($60) 
and the Job Club/Workfare model ($80). The unit cost of the Group Job Search 
Assistance Model (Kentucky) was only $25, the lowest of the four models. 
However, Kentucky also showed the highest gap between unit costs estimated 
by building on marginal costs and average demonstration costs. 

The results show that a variety of job search requirements can be operated 
for about $40-80 per registrant. The simple requirement of job search 
verification was almost $25 less costly than more complex requirements, such 
as those mandating attendance at a job club. 
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Comparing these figures with average demonstration costs gives an 
indication of the sensitivity of the results to the alternative estimation 
procedures. To some extent, the differences between unit costs built up from 
marginal costs and average costs based on demonstration outlays represent 
the potential gains from aligning an office's capacity closely to the actual 
flow of clients. Surprisingly, costs per registrant under the Applicant Job 
Search and the Job Club/Workfare Models are virtually identical under the 
two estimation procedures. On the other hand, the costs of the Job Club and 
the Group Job Search Assistance Models appeared much higher using average 
demonstration costs than using unit cost estimates based on the marginal 
cost approach. 

What can one conclude about the costs of job search requirements? 
First, the costs of the Applicant Job Search Model is likely to be about 
$40 per registrant, an amount substantially lower than the costs of approaches 
that utilize job clubs. Second, the costs per registrant of the Job Club 
and Group Job Search Assistance may vary widely, from $25 to $100. One 
important determinant of the costs of such models is the ability and the 
incentive of an agency to adjust staffing levels to the flow of registrants. 
Third, the cost per registrant of models that combine job clubs with a job 
contact or a Workfare requirement may be little more and possibly less than 
a pure Job Club Model. The reason seems to be that the combined approaches 
are able to screen registrants or stimulate many to leave the rolls before 
participating in the most expensive components of the job search requirement. 
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7.0 THE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF FOOD STAMP JOB SEARCH REQUIREMENTS 

Unlike private market activities, government programs are generally 
viewed from a variety of perspectives. This alone makes government policies 
especially controversial. Still, there are ways of calculating outcomes of 
government programs that are comparable to the private sector's "bottom line." 
This chapter develops such calculations for the initial and expanded stages 
of the demonstration. After discussing some methodological and measurement 
issues, the chapter presents detailed estimates of the costs and benefits 
of job search requirements implemented during the expanded stage of the 
demonstration. Next, it compares the costs and benefits of models operating 
during the expanded stage with models operating during the initial stage of 
the demonstration. 

7.1 Concepts and Measures of Costs and Benefits 
7.1.1 The Social, Taxpayer, and Recipient Perspectives 

In developing cost-benefit analyses of many public programs, economists 
have traditionally focused on social costs and benefits. As discussed in 
Chapter 6, social costs represent the value of scarce resources used up in 
a program and social benefits are the value of scarce resources produced 
under a program. •'^ In the context of this demonstration, social costs included 
the value of labor services, materials, and office space used to administer 



■'■ An important assumption that often underlies cost-benefit analyses is 
that the economy is operating at full employment. Were labor and other 
resources underemployed, one might argue that the opportunity costs of workers 
and office space is near zero. An alternative approach is to recognize that, 
while the economy is operating below full employment, the level of capacity 
utilization is independent of the program. From this perspective, resources 
used to adminster the program reduce the availability of resources for other 
uses. 
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the job search requirements as well as the opportunity cost of the time 
recipients spent meeting the job search requirements . Social benefits 
encompassed the increased production generated as a result of the increase 
in labor supplied by the registrants. The conventional measure of such 
benefits is the increase in recipient earnings . However , such increases 
may not have equalled gains in real output for several reasons . The added 
employment of registrants might not have raised production insofar as 
registrants displaced other workers. To the extent market production rose 
because of increased work by registrants, one may still want to deduct the 
lost value of nonmarket time (leisure or unpaid hours working in the home). 2 
Reductions in taxes and transfers would count only to the small extent that 
they lessened such economic distortions as the disincentive to work. 

The taxpayer and recipient perspectives take account not only of the 
program's impact on the value of production, but also of who benefits and 
who loses from a specific program. Here, the main outcomes are conceptually 
straightforward. The benefits to taxpayers were the reductions in transfer 
outlays and the increases in taxes derived from recipients. Taxpayer costs 
equalled the outlays required to administer the job search requirements. 
Recipients gained benefits in the form of increased earnings, but bore the 
costs of reduced transfer payments, increased taxes, and reduced nonmarket 
time (leisure and housework). 



2a complete examination of social benefits would also have to consider 
a wide range of outcomes not measured in this evaluation. Among them are: the 
long-term resource gains resulting from the fact that increased current 
employment improves the worker's abilities by providing on-the-job training 
and experience; the value of psychological and family stability benefits 
derived from increased work by recipients (again, offset by any costs to 
reduced work by others); the value to other citizens of seeing reductions 
in dependency; and the possible decline in the unemployment rate consistent 
with a given level of inflation. 
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Chapters 5 and 6 produced estimates for several of the components of 
costs and benefits. The next section brings together these estimates to 
examine the costs and benefits of the demonstration's job search treatments. 
Several real costs and benefits lie beyond the scope of the analysis; 
including: the stigma and nonmarket time costs imposed on recipients and the 
satisfaction of citizens knowing that recipients could not receive benefits 
without demonstrating genuine efforts to find jobs. 

7.1.2 Some Measurement Issues 

In measuring costs and benefits of the job search requirements, one 
must choose the appropriate unit and time period for the analysis as well 
as the approach for pooling data across sites. The analysis of impacts on 
earnings and food stamp benefits, which built on the experimental design 
of the demonstration, derived estimates of effects on the average nonexempt 
applicant assigned to the treatment group. This unit of analysis permitted 
the most unbiased and precise estimates of program impacts. The cost analysis 
followed this procedure for defining the unit. 

The estimates of costs and benefits covered a period of three quarters 
from the date of application. Chapter 5 developed estimates of effects on 
earnings and on transfer payments during the first quarter and the fifth 
and sixth months after application. To obtain an estimate for the entire 
second quarter required projecting treatment effects for the fourth month 
after application. The analysis used the conservative assumption that fourth 
month impacts were only one-half the average effects taking place during 
the fifth and sixth months. Although the data on recipients provided 
information during only two quarters after application, the evidence indicated 
that the impacts on employment showed little sign of eroding over the second 
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quarter after application. Effects on food stamp benefits appeared to be 
actually increasing at the sixth month after application. For this reason, 
the cost-benefit analysis included projected benefits during the third quarter 
after application. The projection was based on the assumption that the impacts 
eroded evenly and fully over the third quarter so that the effects in the 
third quarter were one-half those observed during the second quarter. 

The analysis below pools results across all agencies and across agencies 
implementing similar job search procedures. The groupings are: Applicant 
Job Search (Fresno and Nassau County), Job Club (Maine, Pensacola, and 
Portsmouth), Group Job Search Assistance (Kentucky), and Job Club/Vorkfare 
(San Diego). 

7.2 The Estimates of Benefits and Costs 
7.2.1 The Benefits 

The estimates of impacts on earnings and total transfers provided entries 
for the benefit parts of the analysis. According to the results derived in 
Chapter 5, treatment status raised earnings during the first and second 
quarters after application, but lowered transfer payments only during the 
second quarter. The data analysis in Chapter 5 provided estimates of effects 
separately for the first quarter and for two of the three months during the 
second quarter after application. As noted above, impacts during the first 
month of the second quarter were assumed equal to one-half the average impact 
in the other two months of the quarter. Earnings effects during the third 
quarter were projected at one-half the impacts estimated for the second 
quarter. If the erosion of effects on earnings and transfer payments were 
more rapid or less rapid than assumed here, the benefit estimates might have 
overstated or understated actual benefit effects. 
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The social component of demonstration project benefits is the increased 
recipient earnings induced by the job search requirements. Recipient benefits 
are also equal to their gain in earnings. To taxpayers, the benefits are the 
sum of the reductions in total transfers plus the projected increases in taxes 
paid by recipients. A conservative estimate of increased taxes is 10 percent 
of the gains in recipient earnings. 

Table 7.1 summarizes the benefit estimates by quarter and projects the 
total impacts as the sum of the first second, and third quarter effects. 
Although benefits were substantial in all models, San Diego's Job Club/ 
Workfare treatment and the Applicant Job Search Model produced by far the 
largest effects on earnings and transfer benefits. 

7.2.2 The Costs 

The cost of administration is the primary social, and taxpayer, cost of 
the job search requirements. As discussed in Chapter 6, the demonstration's 
administrative outlays per participant were not a good indicator of the unit 
costs of operating the requirements because: (1) they depended heavily on the 
relationship between projected and actual enrollments; and (2) project managers 
had little incentive to spend less than the fixed budget alloted by the Food 
and Nutrition Service. For purposes of the cost-benefit analysis, the 
appropriate measure of administrative costs is what the unit costs of operating 
job search requirements would be on an ongoing basis. The estimates drawn 
from Chapter 6 attempt to measure this concept of unit cost. However, they 
are subject to biases in both directions. The estimates understate costs 
because they do not account for Federal and State management and oversight 
costs nor for the costs of renting office space. An upward bias may result 
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Table 7.1 
Estimates of Benefits for all Sites and Individual Sites 







Effects on 
Earnings 




Effects on 
Total Transfers 




First 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Total 


Second 
Quarter 


Total 


All Sites 
Models 


$86 


$116 


$260 


$87 


$130 


Applicant 
Job Search 












Fresno and 
Nassau County 


126 


155 


358 


148 


222 


Job Club Only 












Pensacola, Maine 
and Portsmouth 


76 


39 


135 


41 


61 


Group Job Search 
Assistance 













Kentucky 



-23 



64 



73 



80 



120 



Job Club/ 
Workfare 

San Diego 



136 



277 



551 



156 



234 



Note: The estimates of total earnings and total transfers equal the sum of 
first quarter and second quarter effects plus the third quarter effects, where 
the projections of third quarter effects are one-half the second quarter 
effects. The derivation of second quarter effects involved multiplying by 1.33 
the estimated effects for the fourth and fifth months after application. The 
assumption underlying this adjustment is that impacts in the fourth month were 
one-half the average impact that took place during the fifth and sixth months 
after application. 



Source: Tables 5.9, 5.16, and Table 4.8 from the Phase III Report. 
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f rom the fact that local agencies did not have time ' to restructure their 
organization to operate at the appropriate scale. 

7.2.3 The Net Benefit Outcomes 

The estimates of total costs and benefits indicate that, on average, the 
job search requirements led to large gains for taxpayers, recipients, and 
society as a whole. Table 7.2 presents estimates for all sites combined and 
for groups of sites. Because of the small samples at individual sites, the 
impact estimates by site were often not statistically significant. The 
estimates based on pooled results for the entire demonstration are most 
reliable. 

The net benefits to taxpayers were substantial, amounting to double the 
administrative cost per participant. A sizable amount of taxpayer benefits 
($48 of the $156) were projected .third quarter reductions in transfer payments 
and increases in taxes. But, even excluding such projected gains, taxpayer 
benefits per participant exceeded taxpayer unit costs ($108 to $47). Net 
social benefits amounted to $213, a strikingly high figure. Most ($155) of 
these benefits came from first and second quarter benefits and not from 
projections for the third quarter. Finally, the demonstration estimates 
suggest that on average, participants raised their earnings by $260, or much 

more than they lost in increased taxes and reduced transfers ($156). In fact, 
the net benefits to recipients ($104) was nearly as high as the net savings 
to nonrecipient taxpayers ($109). 

The level of the net benefits varied widely across sites and models. 
Although some variation might have resulted from the random errors normally 
associated with small samples, the observed patterns probably reflect genuine 
differences in sites and models. The Applicant Search Model and San Diego's 
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Table 7.2 

A Summary of Costs and Benefits Per Participant 

Applicant Job Club Group Job 
Job Search, Pensacola, Search 

All Fresno and Portsmouth Assistance 
Sites Nassau County and Maine Kentucky 



Job Club/ 
Workfare 
San 
Diego 



Taxpayer Benefits 

Reductions in 
Food Stamp and 



Other Transfers 


$130 


$222 


$61 


$120 


$234 


Tax Increases 


26 


36 


14 


7 


55 


Total Taxpayer 
Benefits 


156 


258 


75 


127 


289 


Taxpayer Costs 












Unit Costs of 












Administration 


47 


36 


60 


25 


80 


Net Taxpayer 
Benefits 


109 


. 222 


15 


102 


209 


Recipient Benefit 


s^ 










Earnings Gains 


260 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Recipient Costs 












Reduced Transfers 


> 










Increased Taxes 


156 


258 


75 


127 


289 


Net Recipient 
Benefits 


104 


100 


60 


-54 


262 


Social Benefits 












Earnings Gains 


260 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Social Costs 












Unit Costs of 












Administration 


47 


36 


60 


25 


80 


Net Social 












Benefits 


213 


322 


75 


48 


471 



Sources: Table 7.1 and Table 6.19. 
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combined Job Club and Workfare approach yielded by far the highest net benefits 
for taxpayers, recipients, and society as a whole. In Kentucky, where the 
Food Stamp Agency implemented the Group Job Search Assistance approach, the 
demonstration treatment also induced sizable net benefits for taxpayers and 
society, but net losses for recipients. The Job Club Model raised the earnings 
of registrants by a moderate amount while inducing the smallest impacts on 
total transfers. Yet, even the Job Club Model yielded taxpayer and recipient 
benefits in excess of taxpayer and recipient costs. 

What are the implications of these results for the most promising job 
search approaches? First, requiring applicants to make job contacts prior 
to certification can be highly effective, even at sites whose administrative 
operations appear no better than average. Second, the impact of mandating 
attendance at job clubs or at informal group job search sessions will vary 
with the way the requirement is implemented. 

The reason for the relatively weak performance of some job club sites 
resulted more from their substantially lower than average benefits than their 
above average administrative costs. Loose administrative practices may have 
accounted for the relatively weak effects on earnings and transfer payments 
in Maine and Portsmouth. 

The one site that combined job clubs with a Workfare requirement — San 
Diego — induced net social benefits that were by far the highest in the entire 
demonstration. However, the addition of the Workfare component was probably 
not the key element in San Diego's success. Instead, the striking outcomes 
in San Diego were more likely due to the site's unusually long experience in 
operating work requirements and the site's unusually strong commitment to 
moving recipients into jobs. 
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Given the variation in outcomes at sites using job clubs, approaches 
emphasizing immediate job search actions by registrants appear more promising 
than job club models . Even at Food Stamp Agencies whose administrative 
performance did not seem particularly smooth and efficient, requiring 
registrants to make job contacts soon after application or registration 
generated increased earnings for recipients and reductions in transfer benefits 
at a low cost to the government. The use of job clubs generally raised budget 
costs, but, except in San Diego, did less to increase recipient earnings or 
reduce transfer payments. Only if San Diego's enormous impacts were averaged 
with the effects at the other job club sites would the job club approach 
compare favorably with the Applicant Job Search Model. However, in all 
likelihood, San Diego's high net benefits resulted more from its rigorous 
administrative approach than from its use of the Job Club/Workfare Model . 

7.3 An Overall Assessment of Both Stages of the Work Registration 
and Job Search Demonstration Project 

How do the outcomes observed in this Expanded Work Registration and Job 
Search Demonstration Project compare with what took place during the initial 
stage of the demonstration? IVhat factors may have influenced the differences 
in outcomes? What are the implications for structuring job search requirements 
in ongoing programs? 

The Initial stage of the demonstration tested three distinctive approaches 
to implementing the job search requirements: In-Person Registration, Job Club, 
and Food Stamp Agency Models. Under the In-Person Registration Model and the 
Job Club Model, responsibility for the job search requirements rested primarily 
with State Employment Service Agencies. While the Food Stamp Agencies 
maintained responsibility for intake, initial referral, and sanctioning, the 
Employment Service offices categorized registrants, provided job search 
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assistatxce or job club services, informed registrants of the job contact 
requirements, and determined whether registrants were or were not complying 
with the job search requirements. Only in the Food Stamp Agency Model did 
the full responsibility for the job search requirements rest with Food Stamp 
Agency offices. 

The kinds of requirements imposed on registrants varied with the model. 
The In-Person Registration Model required applicants to register at the State 
Employment Service Agency as a condition for certification of benefits. The 
agencies implementing this model generally added a requirement that registrants 
make job contacts with employers and report the contacts to an employment 
counselor. Under the Job Club Model, local State Employment Service Agencies 
either referred registrants to a job club or required that they make and report 
direct job contacts with employers. The Food Stamp Agency Model also imposed 
the job contact requirement on registrants. In practice, some sites 
supplemented the job contact provision with group meetings at which counselors 
tried to improve the ability of registrants to search for jobs. 

The primary motivation for conducting the Expanded stage of the 
demonstration was to determine the impact of job search requirements when 
administered entirely by Food Stamp Agencies. In the Expanded stage, Food 
Stamp Agencies controlled the job search requirement as well as the intake 
and sanctioning process at all sites. In other respects, the models that 
operated during the Initial stage of the demonstration had similarities to 
those run under the Expanded stage of the demonstration. Applicant Job Search 
was designed to operate more strictly than In-Person Registration. But, in 
practice, the two were similar in that both approaches emphasized immediate 
job-f »eking actions by applicants and both placed the initial burdens on 
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applicants and not -agency staff. 3 During both stages of the demonstration, 
several sites required registrants to attend job clubs. In the Initial stage, 
the State Employment Service Agencies ran the job clubs. In the Expanded 
stage, Food Stamp Agencies operated the job clubs except in Pensacola, where 
the local Food Stamp Agency contracted vrLth the local Employment Service to 
conduct the job clubs. 

Most of the differences in models related to the timing and grouping of 
activities under the job search requirement . Pensacola required registrants 
to undertake job contacts and, if still not employed, to enter job clubs after 
completing the job contacts. In the Initial stage, sites implementing the 
Job Club Model sometimes mandated the job contact requirement as a substitute 
for attendance at job clubs. Timing the job contact requirement prior to the 
certification for food stamps was the primary new feature of the Applicant 
Job Search Model. Kentucky's Group Job Search Assistance approach involved 
job-finding sessions that were often informal and not intensive. This model 
did not follow the design of models specified under the Initial stage of the 
demonstration. Finally, nothing in the initial stage was similar to the 
Workfare component added to San Diego's Job Club. 

Perhaps the most important difference between the two stages of the 
demonstration was in the state of the nation's economy. The Initial stage 
took place between April and December 1982 during a major recession. Over 
these months, employment declined by 400,000 and the unemployment rate jumped 
from 9.3 to 10.8 percent. In sharp contrast, the nation's economy was 
improving during the expanded stage of the demonstration between November 1983 



3The design of the In-Person Registration Model did not call for imposing 
a job search requirement on registrants. Nevertheless, the sites operating 
the IPR Model chose to require work registrants assigned to the treatment group 
to make direct job contacts with employers. 
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and May 1984. The economy added over 3 million jobs and reduced the 

unemployment rate from 9.3 to 7.7 percent. To the extent that the economic 
recovery raised the control group's employment as much as the treatment group's 
employment, the differences in the state of the economy might not have affected 
the results. However, one would suspect that the job search requirement would 
have a larger impact on employment and earnings when jobs are plentiful than 
when jobs are scarce. Raising the intensity of job search and the willingness 
of registrants to accept jobs is likely to make little or no difference when 
employers are not hiring. 

The two stages of the demonstration yielded important findings concerning 
the ability of Food Stamp Agencies to administer job search requirements, the 
effectiveness of alternative models for implementing job search requirements, 
and the impacts of job search requirements on earnings, benefit levels, and 
administrative costs. In the Initial stage, the Food Stamp Agency Model showed 
the weakest impacts on earnings and benefit payments. One plausible 
interpretation was that positive impacts were more likely to occur if 
registrants interacted with Employment Service offices than if registrants 
dealt exclusively with the Food Stamp Agency. At the same time, the results 
of the implementation analysis did not suggest any clear advantage for one 
over another administrative approach. It clearly was feasible for the Food 
Stamp Agency to classify registrants into a job-readiness category and to 
mandate that they make and report job contacts . Yet , at the same time , 
dividing the administrative responsibility between a Food Stamp Agency and 
Employment Service Agency did not lead to coordination problems. The required 
paperwork flowed smoothly between agencies. Moreover, even the Food Stamp 
Agency Model required that the income maintenance and employment units 
coordinate their functions. 
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The initial stage also indicated that intensive job search assistance 
in the form of job clubs had no clear advantage in stimulating earnings and 
reducing benefit payments over an approach that stressed immediate contact 
with employment counselors and required the registrant take responsibility 
for making job contacts. Relative to the In-Person Registration Model, the 
Job Club Model showed higher costs per registrant, but no higher gains in 
earnings or food stamp benefits. Contributing to the cost and performance 
problems of Job Clubs was the difficulty of minimizing slack time and 
underenrollment without inducing long waiting periods for registrants. 

The findings from the Expanded Demonstration supported only some of these 
results. As Table 7.3 indicates, the job search requirement exerted a much 
larger positive effect on earnings during the Expanded Demonstration than 
during the Initial Demonstration. Earnings per registrant over the six month 
post-application period rose about $202 in the Expanded stage, but only $59 
in the Initial stage. Even the model that induced the largest impacts on 
earnings during the Initial Demonstration did not match the effects on earnings 
that took place in the average site during the Expanded Demonstration. 4 These 
results suggest that placing full administrative responsibility in the hands 
of Food Stamp Agencies need not weaken the impact of job search requirements 
on earnings, terminations, and benefit payments. 

Impacts on food stamp benefits were virtually identical during the two 
stages. The most likely reason is that effects on terminations for 
noncompliance (during the first quarter after application) were nearly as high 
in the Initial as in the Expanded Demonstration. Reductions in total transfers 



^This comparison uses the estimates of earnings effects shown in Table 
7.3, not the estimates presented in the Interim Report. The estimates 
appearing in Table 7.3 were derived from tobit equations, while the earnings 
effects in the Interim Report came from ordinary least squares equations on 
the log of earnings. 
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Table 7.3: Earnings and Benefit Effects of Treatment During the 



Initial and Expanded Stages of the 


Demonstration 


Stages 






Initial 


Stage bv 


Model 


Ex 


panded 




Earnings: 
1st Quarter 
After Application 


Food Stamp 
Agency 
Model 


Job 

Club 

Model 


In-Person 
Registration 
Model 


Applicant 
Job 
Search 


Job 
Club 


Group 

Job 
Search 


Job 
Club/ 
Workfare 


Males 

Females 


-$24 
70* 


$86** 

14 


-$16 
-10 


-- 


-- 


-- 


— 


Total 


11 


53* 


-8 


+126 


+76 


-23 


+136 


Earnings: 2nd Quarter 
After Application 














Males 
Females 


-19 
+11 


9 

109* 


224*** 
40 


+120 
+98 


+229 
-16 


+78 
+96 


+284 
+223 


Total 


6 


59 


113** 


+117 


+29 


+54 


+208 


Food Stamp Benefits: 

2nd Quarter 
After Application 














Males 
Females 


-11 



_45*** 
-40* 


-40** 
-70*** 


-24 
-18 


+5 
-28 


-34 
-33 


-70 
-60 



Total 



-4 



-41 



** " — 
WW w 



-53 



**« 



-20 



-13 



-33 



-59 



Total Transfers 

2nd Quarter 
After Application 

Males 

Females 

Total 



-49 
25 

-17 



-129 
-52 

-93 



** 



** 



-23 

-151 



-)t^,^ 



-62^ 



-185 
-96 

-111 



+30 
-56 

-31 



-42 
-61 

-60 



-222 
+12 

-117 



^. Estimates for the Expanded Demonstration are drawn from tobit equations on 
individual sites. The treatment effects by model shown in this table are simple 
averages of site effects within models. Thus, the significance tests performed 
for individual sites were not always applicable to effects by model. The 
significance tests by site appear in Tables 5.9, 5.15, and 5.16. Since the 
dependent variables covered only the fifth and sixth months after application, 
deriving treatment effects for the entire second quarter involved multiplying 
the two month impacts by 1.33. Because of small differences in specification, 
the estimates of treatment effects on all registrants is not always a weighted 
sum of the effects on males and on females. 



Source: Tobit equations estimated from three and six month household surveys. 
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during the expanded stage averaged twice the level that took place during the 
initial stage. 

The sites in the Expanded Demonstration achieved these higher benefits 
while operating at lower unit costs than did the sites in the Initial 
Demonstration. Given the differences in models and slight differences in 
methodology, one should be cautious about making direct cost comparisons. 
Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that all the approaches were less costly in the 
Expanded than in the Initial Demonstration. Table 7.4 presents the cost and 
benefit information by model and stage of the demonstration. The Applicant 
Job Search cost only $36 per unit. This was $11 less than the $47 cost of 
the In-Person Registration Model and $39 less than the $75 cost of the Food 
Stamp Agency Model. The average costs of operating Job Club Models in the 
initial stage averaged $119, an amount well above the $60 in the pure Job Club 
Model and $81 in the Job Club/Workfare Model of the Expanded Demonstration. 
Some of these declines in costs appear to have resulted from improvements in 
the contractor's ability to estimate the unit costs of group activities. 

Which of the models yielded benefits in excess of costs? One striking 
result is that all but the Food Stamp Agency Model in the initial demonstration 
produced positive net benefits for taxpayers and society. The combined Job 
Club-Workfare approach, which was implemented only in San Diego and not at 
all in the first part of the demonstration, induced by far the highest net 
benefits. Outside of San Diego, the models with the highest net .benefits were 
the Applicant Job Search and In-Person Registration Models. Thus, the gains 
from job search requirements were most consistent in cases where agencies 
required immediate job-seeking actions by registrants and placed the initial 
burden on registrants rather than on agency staff. The outcomes for recipients 
were positive in only four of the seven models. However, the average recipient 
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Table 7.4: Benefits and Costs By Model For the Expanded and Initial 
Work Registration and Job Search Demonstration Project 



Initial Stage 



Expanded Stage 



Benefits 
and Costs 



Food Applicant Group Job 

Stamp Job In-Person Job Job Job Club/ 
Agency Club Registration Search Club Search Workfare 



Taxpayers: 
















Benefits 


$27 


$153 


$109 


$258 


$75 


$127 


$289 


Costs 


75 


119 


47 


36 


60 


25 


80 


Net Benefits 


-48 


34 


62 


222 


15 


102 


209 


Recipients: 
















Benefits 


20 


142 


161 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Costs 


27 


153 


109 


258 


75 


127 


289 


Net Benefits 


-7 


-11 


52 


100 


60 


-54 


262 


Social: 
















Benefits 


20 


142 


161 


358 


135 


73 


551 


Costs 


75 


119 


47 


36 


60 


25 


80 


Net Benefits 


-55 


22 


114 


322 


75 


48 


471 



Note: The benefits cover the period from application to nine months after 
application. The estimates of third quarter benefits are one-half the 
benefits observed during the second quarter after application. 

Source: See Table 7.2 for costs and benefits in expanded stage. The initial 
stage costs come from Table 6.3 in the Interim Report. The benefits of the 
initial stage models were calculated from the earnings and total transfer 
impacts reported in Table 7.3. 
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gains were much higher ($120) than the average recipient losses ($24). The 
net loss to recipients did reach $54 under Group Job Search in the expanded 
stage, but losses under the other models were only $7 and $11. 

Another noteworthy result is that the earnings gains from Job Clubs were 
similar during the two stages of the demonstration. All of the increased 
benefits during the expanded stage came from the effects of the Applicant Job 
Search and Job Club/Workfare Models. 

Finally, as noted above, estimates of administrative costs were lower 
in all Expanded Demonstration Models than the comparable Initial Demonstration 
Models. However, even without this cost advantage, the expanded stage models 
would have generally performed better than the initial stage models. Suppose 
the costs of Applicant Job Search had equalled the costs of In-Person 
Registration, that the costs of Job Club and Job Club/Workfare had equalled 
the initial stage costs of the Job Club, and that the costs of Group Job Search 
Assistance had equalled the costs of the Food Stamp Agency Model. The only 
shift in outcomes from those observed would have been to cause the Job Club 
in the Expanded Demonstration to yield losses for taxpayers. 

Some differences that emerged over the course of the two stages of the 
demonstration probably had as much to do with differences in agency charac- 
teristics and modes of administration as with differences in the approach used 
to implement the job search requirements. Local agency attributes were 
particularly important in the case of San Diego, where the agency's administra- 
tive experience and its commitment to the concept of job search requirements 
probably contributed much to its striking success. Further, agencies with 
the weakest administrative performance or agencies most willing to exempt 
registrants from the requirements happened to operate job club approaches. 
Because of these and other differences in agency practice and the small number 
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of sites operating each model, the demonstration results do not permit a 
precise allocation of impacts by model. Nevertheless, one can derive several 
salient implications from the results of the Work Registration and Job Search 
Demonstration Project. The next chapter draws on these results to present 
some broad conclusions and recommendations. 
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8.0 CONCLUSIONS 

The results from the two stages of the Food Stamp Work Registration 
and Job Search Demonstration Project offer the most solid evidence to date 
on the ability of agencies to implement job search requirements, on the impacts 
of search requirements on food stamp recipients, and on the costs of 
administering the requirements. The findings are particularly valuable because 
of the demonstration's experimental design. Prior studies of job search 
requirements have not provided reliable information on what would have happened 
to registrants in the absence of the requirements. Furthermore, the 
demonstration involved large numbers of registrants, operated within the 
existing Food Stamp Program at 18 sites, utilized a variety of implementation 
approaches, and took place in two extremely different economic environments. 
The two important limitations of the demonstration results are that the local 
agencies implementing the model job search requirements were not a 
representative sample of agencies and that the job search treatments were 
administered as part of a demonstration rather than as part of an ongoing 
program. This final chapter draws together the major findings from the 
implementation, impact, and cost analyses of the Job Search and Work 
Registration Demonstration Project. 

8.1 Findings Concerning the Administration of Job Search Requirements 

The demonstration tested several key questions about job search require- 
ments. The primary questions concerning administrative processes were: 

• Will local Food Stamp and Employment Service Agencies implement 
job search requirements rigorously according to the specified 
treatments? Or, will agency staff subvert the intent of the 
procedures or prove incapable of carrying them out? 

• Will Employment Units be able to set up group activities like job 
clubs? Will Employment Units be able to provide other kinds of 
job search assistance? 
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• Will Food Stamp Agency staff be willing to sanction registrants 
reported to have not complied with the job search requirements? 

Or, will they accept excuses and delay the sanction until registrants 
leave the rolls on their own? 

• Will staff who monitor job search requirements coordinate their 
activities effectively with those responsible for sanctioning 
noncompliant registrants? Or, will paper flows and bureaucratic 
inertia lead to delays and poor communication between units? 

• Will Food Stamp Agencies be able to take full responsibility for 
administering the job search requirements? 

• Will models that place most of job search and reporting burden on 
applicants be easier to administer than models in which agency 
staff must call in registrants before applying the job search 
requirements? 

The study's results provided clear answers to most of these questions. 
In general, the agencies implemented the job search requirements as specified. 
There was no evidence that agency staff tried to subvert the procedures. 
Assessing the job-readiness of registrants was to be the first step in the 
job search procedures. Although the proportions varied by model and site, 
either registrants appeared for an assessment interview or they were found 
noncompliant. There was no evidence of systematic agency failure in 
establishing initial contact with registrants. The assessment interview 
was to determine whether a registrant was job-ready or not subject to the 
search requirements. In 17 of the 18 sites, the majority of those assessed 
were classified as job-ready. 

The next step was imposing the job search requirements on job-ready 
registrants. Again, agencies generally followed the rules and required 
registrants to make and report job contacts, attend job clubs, and/or work 
at a Workfare job. In the Expanded Demonstration, about 90 percent of job- 
ready registrants were assigned to a specific treatment. About 60 percent 
of treatment group registrants in all classifications reported having been 
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assigned to a specific treatment. At those sites implementing the Job Club 
Model, agencies did arrange the necessary job club slots for registrants 
assigned to job clubs. However, several of the job clubs did not achieve the 
high levels of intensity and peer support called for under the standard job 
club model. In addition, the number of job club slots often did not match 
the flow of registrants assigned to job clubs. Some sites managed the 
variability of registrants effectively, but at other sites, the mismatch 
sometimes led to long waiting times and sometimes resulted in underutilization. 

The final part of the procedure was to sanction registrants who did 
not comply with the job search requirements by terminating the Food Stamp 
benefits. Contrary to prior evidence that agencies rarely terminated clients 
for noncompliance. Food Stamp Agency staff imposed sanctions on 25 to 30 
percent of treatment group registrants. In general, agencies followed up 
instances of noncompliance with a termination of benefits. 

The feasibility and desirability of Food Stamp Agency administration 
was an important issue in the demonstration. Giving the Food Stamp Agencies 
full responsibility might have: limited coordination problems that had existed 
between Employment Service and Food Stamp offices, caused employment counselors 
to attach a high priority to placing recipients in jobs, and/or led to weak 
implementation of the job search monitoring and job club components. In 
general, the results indicated that Food Stamp Agencies were able to carry 
out the job search requirements. Food Stamp Agency administration did not 
eliminate the need for coordination, since the Food Stamp Agencies established 
separate Employment Units which were not part of the Income Maintenance Units. 
However, the coordination problems were generally manageable, as they usually 
had been between the Food Stamp Agency and State Employment Service Agency 
(SESA). Placing the Employment Unit within the Food Stamp Agency instead 
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of in the SESA had little impact on the effectiveness of coordination. 
Similarly, there was no noticeable difference in the priority attached to 
placing food stamp recipients. When SESAs designated a special unit to deal 
with food stamp recipients, the job-related services were as good or better 
than those provided by Food Stamp Agencies. At the same time. Food Stamp 
Agencies with the responsibility to monitor job search or to develop job 
club positions were able to do so, sometimes by subcontracting to local State 
Employment Security Agencies. 

Administrative differences were most apparent between models. The 
In-Person Registration and the Applicant Job Search Models had important 
administrative advantages. Both placed the initial compliance burden on 
registrants. Unless registrants registered for work at the State Employment 
Service Agency (under In-Person Registration) or made and reported job contacts 
(under Applicant Job Search), they were unable to obtain certification for 
food stamp benefits. In the case of the other models, agencies had to take 
the initiative to call-in, meet with, assess, and assign the registrant to 
a specific job search treatment. Since these procedures took place after 
the registrant's household became certified to receive benefits, there was 
less urgency from the registrant's standpoint to complete the requirement. 
As a result, the job contact requirement was easier to administer under the 
Applicant Job Search Model than under other models. 

The models involving group activities had added administrative burdens. 
Agencies implementing Job Club, Group Job Search Assistance, and Job Club/ 
Workfare Models had to arrange sessions, to assign registrants to specific 
meetings (or jobs under Workfare), and to monitor attendance. The Food Stamp 
Agencies did undertake these administrative tasks. But, the added complexity 
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naturally increased the gaps between the planned and actual operation of 
the job search requirements as well as the costs. 

Overall, the demonstration showed that a variety of job search procedures 
are feasible and that the staff at local Food Stamp and State Employment 
Security Agencies are willing and able to carry out their functions, including 
the termination of registrants who fail to comply with program rules. 

But to what end? It was by no means obvious that administrative success 
would translate into cost-effective impacts on applicants for food stamps. 

8.2 Findings Concerning the Impacts and Costs of Job Search Requirements 

Before reviewing the impact and cost results, it is worth considering 
a variety of potential outcomes that could sensibly be expected on the basis 
of prior studies. Among the possibilities were that: 

• the job search requirements would influence job-ready registrants 
to look harder for jobs o£ would have no effect because such 
registrants would have looked intensively for work and taken any 
job in the absence of the requirements; 

• search requirements would have little impact on the job search, 
employment or food stamp benefits of work registrants; those who 
were not interested in finding work on their own would go through 
the motions of compliance without changing their behavior; 

• noncompliance with job search requirements would reduce participation 
in the Food Stamp Program or would have little impact because those 
terminated would have left the program even in the absence of the 
requirements; 

• the Job search requirements would reduce food stamp benefits and 
other transfer pasrments either because of increased earnings of 
households or because of the sanctions imposed on registrants who 
failed to comply with program rules; the benefit reductions might 
represent a significant decline in government outlays or^ might be 
quickly offset by an early return to the program; and 

• the job search requirements would be costly to implement relative 
to the savings in government transfer payments and the increase 
in recipient earnings o£ taxpayers would pay less for transfer 
programs because reductions in benefit payments would be higher 
than the administrative costs of job search requirements. 
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The demonstration results offer valuable new evidence concerning which 
of these possibilities is most likely to occur. In general, the requirements 
did increase the intensity with which registrants looked for jobs. Job 
contacts per week spent not employed rose by about 20 percent. More 
importantly, the job search treatments stimulated significant increases in 
employment and earnings. Generally, a U-shaped pattern characterizes the 
employment trend among food stamp registrants over time. The proportion 
employed falls to a low point around the date of application and rises 
gradually over the following months to about the levels experienced in the 
months prior to application for Food Stamps. In the demonstration, registrants 
subject to the job search treatment became employed more quickly than did 
the control group. 

The positive effects on earnings were significant and robust, especially 
when the economy was healthy. During the Expanded Demonstration, when the 
nation's employment was rising rapidly, the job search treatments increased 
earnings of the average registrant by $202 through the second quarter after 
application. But even when the economy was in a severe recession, job search 
requirements induced some gains in employment and earnings. The average 
earnings gain across all models in the Initial Demonstration was only about 
$40 during the six months after application. The gains resulting from the 
application of the In-Person Registration and Applicant Job Search Models 
were higher than average, while the Job Club Models induced effects that 
were about average. In one case, the Job Club/Workfare Model, an intensive 
job search requirement did have an extremely large impact on earnings. But, 
this was probably due to conditions and the administrative performance in 
San Diego, the single site implementing that model. 
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These effects on earnings, combined with large increases in terminations 
for noncompliance, significantly lowered the proportion of registrants partic- 
ipating in the Food Stamp Program. The job search treatments raised the 
proportion denied certification or terminated for noncompliance by about 
12-14 percentage points. Participation rates fell by slightly more, especially 
among women registrants. Thus, one can conclude that program impacts reduced 
participation among many who would have remained on the food stamp rolls in 
the absence of the job search requirement. 

All the models caused reductions in food stamp benefits and other transfer 
payments. The size of the reductions were large relative to average benefit 
levels. During the second quarter after application, the reduction in food 
stamp benefits for the average registrant assigned to the treatment group 
was about 15 percent of benefits received by the control group. The job 
search requirements induced slightly lower percentage reductions in total 
transfers, which included pa3rments from Unemployment Compensation and public 
assistance. Of course, these average impacts were the combination of much 
larger reductions for some registrants and no reduction at all from others. 

Although food stamp benefits and other transfer payments declined in 
response to the job search treatments, registrants experienced earnings gains 
that were substantially higher than these reductions. The reduction in 
government transfer payments resulted from improved earnings as well as from 
applying sanctions against registrants who did not comply with search 
requirements. 

Isolating those aspects of the treatment that influenced earnings and 
benefit outcomes was difficult because the registrants who made job contacts 
or attended job clubs had different characteristics from the registrants 
who did not. In fact, registrants most able to find jobs were least likely 
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to make job contacts, attend job clubs, or work at a Workfare site. After 
taking account of these differences, it became possible to estimate the impact 
of participation in a job search activity. The results indicated that taking 
part in an activity — whether it was making job contacts, attending a job 
club, or going to a Workfare job — raised emplojrment and earnings and reduced 
participation in the Food Stamp Program, especially among women. 

The demonstration documented that job search requirements produce benefits 
in the form of increased earnings and reduced transfer payments. But, were 
these benefits worth the administrative costs of operating the requirements? 
To what extent did the costs vary with the intensity of the job search require- 
ments? What other factors influenced the costs? What would the expected 
costs be per registrant of operating the search requirements on a national 
level? 

Estimates from the demonstratiion of the costs per registrant ranged 
from $25 to $119. The variation resulted partly from the intensity of 
alternative job search procedures and partly from differences in the match 
between an office's capacity and the actual flow of registrants. High per 
registrant costs were often the result of underutilization of offices with 
unexpectedly low client flow. The Applicant Job Search and In-Person 
Registration Models were clearly the lowest cost approaches, averaging about 
$36-47 per registrant. The costs of Job Clubs and Group Job Search Assistance 
showed a wide range, partly because of differences in the ability of sites 
to align their staffing levels to the flow of registrants. In Kentucky's 
Group Job Search Assistance Model , actual demonstration outlays divided by 
the number of registrants reached $100. However, were Kentucky able to avoid 
its excess capacity, its cost would have been only $25 per registrant. 
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Taken together, the cost and benefit estimates suggest that the job 
search requirements could save taxpayer dollars and could increase the earnings 
of recipients. On the basis of averages over the seven models in the Initial 
and Expanded Demonstration, benefits to taxpayers and recipients substantially 
outweighed their costs. Administrative costs averaged about $60-70 per 
registrant, a figure well below taxpayer savings of nearly $150 per registrant 
over the nine months after application. Only the Food Stamp Agency Model, 
undertaken during the Initial Demonstration, had administrative costs that 
exceeded the reduced transfer payments. Under the other models, net taxpayer 
benefits averaged over $100 per registrant. 

Registrants lost transfer benefits and paid higher taxes, but earned 
more in wages. While the combined cost of lost benefits and increased taxes 
amounted to almost $150 per registrant, registrants experienced gains in 
earnings averaging $205. Under the Initial Demonstration's Food Stamp Agency 
and Job Club Models, registrants lost slightly more than they gained. The 
only case in which registrants faced more than an $11 net loss took place 
under the Group Job Search Model operating in rural Kentucky counties. On 
average, registrants participating in the other four models actually gained 
from being assigned to a job search treatment, since their added earnings 
was over $100 more than their lost transfers and increased taxes. 

In conclusion, job search requirements are clearly feasible and often 
cost-effective. In a demonstration context, in which Food Stamp Agencies 
volunteered to operate job search requirements, administrative costs averaged 
less than the reduction in transfer payments, which averaged less than the 
increase in registrant earnings. Approaches that stressed immediate job search 
and that required registrants to meet with counselors as a condition of 
certification worked best. These approaches stimulated employment and earnings 
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and induced reductions in food stamp and other transfer payments at low 
administrative costs. On balance, these models benefitted both taxpayers 
and food stamp recipients. 
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